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A good way 


to look at it 


Why look at the back of a 7-Up bottle? 
Here’s why. On the back of the bottle are listed all 


the ingredients of this sparkling, crystal-clear drink. 
Such listing isn’t required—but 7-Up is proud to 

do it. Proud to let you see what a pure and wholesome 

drink it is. Seven-Up is so pure and wholesome 


even tiny babies can have it. Seven-Up is truly 
the All-Family Drink. 
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If you want a real thirst-quencher .. . 
If you hanker for a cool, clean taste . 
If you want a quick, refreshing lift . . 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 
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| TEACHERS! | TH anenican 








invites you to discover this exciting new way to learn about 


Our Wonderful World 


These beautiful full-color prints and informative albums are like a trip around the world for 
you and your pupils — with friendly experts on every land as your guides 


ITHOUT STIRRING FROM 

YOUR CLASSROOM, you 
can now treat your pupils to a 
thrilling and educational “guided 
tour” around the world . . . con- 
ducted by the famous American 
Geographical Society. 


The FREE GIFT described be- 
low (value, $3.00) will introduce 
you and your pupils, without cost 
or obligation, to this wonderful 
new program. 


e Like a “Magic Carpet”’ 
to Exotic Lands 


Each month you and your class 
“visit” a different foreign land. 
The “magic carpet” that takes 
you there is a set of beautiful 
full-color photographs of the coun- 
try, and a highly informative illus- 
trated guidebook-album with 
spaces for mounting these color 
prints. 


Under the guidance of Amer- 
ican Geographical Society experts, 
you visit the country’s famous 
landmarks and natural wonders. 
You go sightseeing in the strange 
cities, and stop to observe native 
costumes, customs, and crafts in 
quaint little villages. 


An expert on the history of the 
region tells fascinating stories of 
the great battles, the national 
heroes, the ancient legends. You 
pore over a map showing the prin- 


THE CURRENT SET ON 


A $3.00 VALUE yours FREE on 
this introductory offer 


F you mail the coupon promptly, you will 


receive ABSOLUTELY FREE: 





FAMOUS COLOSSEUM IN ROME—Here, in 
ancient times, gladiators fought to the death 
t0 amuse the populace, and Christians were 
thrown to the lions, 


cipal cities, rivers, mountains, etc. 
You even learn to speak some 
words and phrases of the native 
tongue. By the time you have 
finished your visit, your pupils will 
probably know more about each 
foreign land than do many tourists 
who actually go there in person. 
It’s an excellent way to augment 
classroom studies — because your 
pupils participate in the use of 
these educational materials! 


A Valuable Classroom Aid— 
for Teachers and Students 


No wonder this exciting new 
idea has already captured the im- 
agination of everyone who has 
heard about it. It provides teachers 
with a valuable, yet inexpensive, 
classroom hobby which every stu- 
dent can share. It brings students 
greater knowledge of our wonder- 
ful world. This knowledge will 
help to give the pupils in your 
classes a distinct advantage — not 
only in their school work, but also 
in later life, as they grow up in a 
world where other countries are 
only a few Sours away via air travel. 


Mail Coupon—Without Money— 
for FREE Set and World Map 


To acquaint yourself with this new 
project, we suggest that you accept 
the Free Offer described below. There 
is absolutely no cost involved and 
no obligation. This is a free ‘““demon- 


TH FREE 
ITALY 


1. 25 beautiful FULL-COLOR prints 


of Italy’s most fascinating sights. 


2. The authoritative album on Italy 
into which these prints may be mounted 
—plus informative text on Italy's history, 
customs, arts, legends, famous land- 
marks, natural wonders, geography, etc. 


3. An attractive green-and-copper col- 
ored case, large enough for a number of 
Albums. ‘ 


4. A giant MAP OF THE WORLD, 
lithographed in 8 colors. An effective 
wall decoration, invaluable guide for 
teachers, students, armchair explorers. 
Retail Value $2.00. 


Yes, these four items (total value, 
$3.00) are yours as a gift, to introduce 
you to the educational value of this new 
Around The World Program. 


stration” package for teachers. If, 
however, you are delighted with your 
gift package and do wish to continue 
taking your pupils on a “trip around 
the world,” you pay only $1 for 
each monthly “tour” thereafter. And 
you may cancel at any time. 


It is advisable to mail the coupon 
promptly. The demand for free Dem- 
onstration Sets is likely to exceed 
original expectations. Requests will 
be filled on a first-come, first served 
basis. So, since no cost or obligation 
is involved, why not mail the Free 
Set coupon at once? AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S Around 
the World Program, Dept. Ti-4, 
Garden City, N. Y. 












GIANT FULL-COLOR 


WORLD MAP 


3% feet wide! 








Through this teaching aid, you and your 


students will 
Rome... 


Venice . . . watch colorful festivals. 


made, 


go sightseeing in ancient 
picnic on gondolas in romantic 
We 
suggest that you mail the coupon now, 
while this exceptional offer can still be 
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Pisa, where the 


tower is 179 feet 


the perpendicular. 


EGYPT—Arabs in prayer turning 
toward Mecca before the Great 
Sphinx, which guards entrance to 
Nile Valley. The heads of the 
sphinxes were royal portraits, and 
apparently were intended to repre- 
sent the power of the reigning 
pharaoh. 
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ITALY — Home of the famous 
much-visited Leaning Tower of 
astronomer 
Galileo is said to have tested 
the speed of falling objects. The 
high and 
leans more than 16 feet out of 





AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S 
Around the World Program 
Dept. TI-4, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me — FREE — the series on 
beautiful full-color reproductions and an album to mount them in, 
plus informative text. You will ALSO immediately send me, without 
any charge, a handsome green-and-copper colored case for my albums 

.and a giant full-color 342 ft. wide MAP OF THE WORLD. I under- 
stand you plan to issue a new AROUND THE WORLD series each 
month for only $1 each, plus a small charge for shipping. Afrer exam- 
ining my free set, I'll notify you if I do not wish any others. I may 
cancel my subscription at any time I wish without further obligation. 


“ITALY,” including 25 


Name . 
(Please PRINT) 
Address encepaeeeseaae 
City Zone ee 
In ¢ eneda, address 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2 


(Offer good only in U.S.A, and Canada) 
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SIAM (Thialand)—Famous image 


festooned with golden 
in 
Bangkok, 
This is just one of the many fasci- 
nating sights you will see on your 
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6 The Teacher's Role in Sex Education—Article of the Month 
Sara Louise Smith 


Living Book Reports © Isabelle Marentz 
New Sheldon Series Makes Its Debut « 
Life in the African Jungle—Unit © Carolyn Andrews 
The Science That Blooms in the Spring « 
Where's Your Control? © Nina Schneider 
Experimenting with Seeds © Bruce A. Lloyd 
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Aa TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


, @ BORROW ‘100°°..°600% 


By Mail-—in comptete PRIVACY! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here. . . ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CoNFipentia, |*100°% * 67° 








PAY DOCTOR BILLS 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 
PAY OLD DEBTS 





for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer v aca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 


; vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
for HOME REPAIRS credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


To State Finance Company, Dept 4.133 

410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebtaska 

Please accept my application for a loaf. It is understood that after the loan is 

made I can return the money to you withitrj0 days and there will be no charge 

or cost whatsoever. cn 

Amount you want to borrow Oo t date of month will your 
(include present balance, if any) $.. Gay. ent BE IN OUR OFFICE?......... 

Amount earned _ Nii of months 

a 86, ll Areceive salary 

Name and address 
ee a eee ce eee 


How long with Previous 
EE UR i ttiirtininiicccscntsilliaiiianeee ‘RING Rinescniretcantonsinisiencemnicnnabuiniindnanete 
Husband or wife's Salary 
EE ee i DRS ee 
To whom are payments on 
fk eT aes a cicihictinisciaptarciscteaeicincadidhettititinadabaide 
Bank you deal with (Name).............0000-0.-.-..e oe 0 eee 
Amount you owe bank? $........ secssesecesececeeeeeeeee Monthly payments? §.. - 


What security on bank loan?.......... 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe ona loan: 


, ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private. 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 





= FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL 7ODAY!*""""""""— 






Monthly payments include both 
ash interest and principal: 
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School board members 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 95 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE knee ot are apply ite tos 300° 19 
a nan 





MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a piain envelope and the 60000 
transaction is completely 
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Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 


are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 


lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and 


Banking Department. You can deal with us in 


mail the 


short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 


complete 


confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, DEPT. L-133 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


The following are all the debts that I have: 
Full Amount Paying 


I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 











i 


FILE INFORMATION ONLY— “Please list ‘below relative information 


for our confidential files 


Be 
I isrccincapscscnsenisbenicsits WO enecninanitnannpstet State................ Occup.... 
DERERD CE TBO acct viccnsinincticcineesctnnnicticctiiisniomiaitinasia, TURD cpeiineen 
Os cecitcnsacsansituesecsenniens We cccncinsttenisiggnenncins BUALC........-cnncecees QOCUPP...neenccccssesvenss 
Co FE a lll OR 
OTE ccrvtensemncengeenencin “We oninsaen cae ware DERBB.. nccnvenccecee COTE sn 
Sen 
Street... . Town .... State.. Occu 


p.. 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. 


I agree ‘that 
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; of interest. 


per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on 
any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days 

In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the under- 


; at rate { 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244 % 





SENed promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning 
On the stated due date for the first payment and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and 
including the stated due date for the final payment. 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- A door samme 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY REQUIRED 
IS NOT RECEIVED. 










g to (Name) (Add.) if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street 
SUIS TIN. CII is deitsictnntnnccrinienisidanhnisiininenenabochen . Town... Name Heve............-.....---0ce-esesesecsneseecsceneecscececeeccccerevecese = AGGPOBB....... 2-022 
Purpose of loan...... , a ee ee a 
a 
NOT Amt. a pmt. due date|Final pmt. due date/Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)/Final pmt. equal in any case to| Omaha, Nebraska| § 
2. Mo. pmts./$ the unpaid principal and int. | Date ............... — 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee's option, without 8 


notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws § 


of the State of Nebraska. 


This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its oe a 
located as shown above. It is understood that if the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security 


accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 








(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


seseeeesesene== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ***eee=eensnunns 
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425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE @ CHICAGO I}, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Friend: 


WANTED 


From the Tower of Babel to Esperanto, man has dreamed of a 
universal language that might open the way to free exchange of 


thought throughout the world. 


A more urgent need for communication is between the adult mind and 


the young mind. 


Even a mother and her child may be widely separated in 


understanding. 


Teachers and librarians who have elected to work with the young 
mind bridge this gap of communication by the use of specially 


prepared books and reference material. 


The production of such reference works to be used by the elementary 
or junior high student requires a staff of those who speak and 


write this “Esperanto” of the young. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR editors, consultants and contributors have put 
this language into every volume, every article of BRITANNICA 


JUNIOR. 


That is why teachers and librarians who work with elementary level 


children prefer BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


Sincerely, 


(Coe, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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W iLL you be lighting a hundred can- 
dles in your school on April 4 to 
celebrate the 100th Anniversary of the 
NEA? (See page 15.) A cake with a 
hundred candles is an impressive sight, 
fitting for such a momentous occasion. 
We know one NEA local which is hav- 
ing its oldest and youngest members 
light the candles in a special televised 
ceremony. Other communities have re- 
ported plans for special school open 
houses, teas, and community dinners. 
April 4 comes early in the month. If 
your plans aren’t made, you'd better get 
started soon. It will be another hun- 
dred years before such a golden oppor- 
tunity comes again. 


Thought for the month: 
teaching, as the group matures, its 
achievement spread increases rather 
than decreases. In other words, a nine- 
month spread in reading when a class 
is in second grade may well expand to 
thirty months in fifth or sixth grade. 
This is not a new idea or one I orig- 
inated, but it’s worth a reminder. 

I know conscientious teachers who 
worry and even attempt to cover up evi- 
dence of this very thing. The aim of 
our schools is to bring along the slow 
child as fast as he can wisely travel, to 
motivate the average child to as much 
growth as possible, and to stimulate the 
brighter child to new goals. On that 
basis, achievement spans are bound to 
spread. Does that make you look at 
your scores in a new light? Chances are 
you're doing better than you think. 


With good 


According to our State Department, 
of all American globetrotters, people 
interested in education are our best 
good-will agents. The men and women 
who use their summer vacations for for- 
eign travel have a genuine, sympathetic 
interest in the countries they are visit- 
ing. It extends far beyond the famous 
restaurants, the usual sightseeing spots, 
and the night lights. 

Such a traveler was Mrs. Gladys 
Rhein, one of our contributors (see 
page 46) who recently motored through 
England and Europe, traveling more 
than 5,000 miles in a Renault. In the 
town of Mulhouse, in Alsace-Lorraine, 
she snapped the picture shown below. 
It is the Third Form classroom of the 
Ecole Centrale, taught by M. Biederman. 

Mrs. Rhein writes that all lessons 
were written in books—64 of them to 
be corrected daily for 28 children. One 
child was standing in the corner for 
punishment, and she feels children are 


i ag 


FRIENDLY CHATS with tHe EDITOR 


the same the world around, for as soon 
as the teacher turned his back, “they 
cut up.” 


Girls will be girls (ditto for the boys) 
and I never heard of a teachers’ room 
that didn’t buzz a little when the super. 
intendent leaves for a convention. You 
know the usual remarks about a free 
spring vacation and the like. Well, | 
just came back from the AASA (Amer. 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors). Meetings were held in Atlantic 
City, a resort sometimes advertised as 
the playground of the world, but I can 
report that the school boss boys didn’t 
do much playing. They sat around and 
talked a lot, but every time I was close 
to a group I'd hear some school prob- 
lem being discussed. They’re a serious 
crowd and they truly had a working 
convention, 

Schools are big business today, and 
the quality of leadership is extremely 
important. I doubt if any profession 
can boast of a more dedicated group of 
administrators than American educators, 


For many a month our music editor, 
Elva Daniels, has been hankering to 
present what she calls “a song lesson.” 
She’s had letters from you girls asking 
just “how to go about it,” and she 
thinks the song lesson will provide the 
ideas and suggestions you're asking for. 
This month we gave her page 71 to use 
exactly as she planned. Now, we need 
to hear from you. 

Is it what you want? Would you like 
more next year? At middle-grade lev- 
els, too? Please get out a postcard and 
send us word as soon as you've tried it. 
If you want to write directly to Mrs. 
Daniels, her address is 8710 Sagamore 
Drive, Philadelphia 28, Pennsylvania. 
Otherwise, send me your card. We need 
your votes, so let us know! 


Note to dog lovers: Another of our 
editors has joined the ranks of dog 
owners. Else Bartlett Cresse can be seen 
these days walking a very smart Dalma- 
tian. As artistic as she is, we're not 
surprised at Else’s choice of pup, al- 
though she gives her husband full cred- 
it for the selection. Anyway, dog and 
mistress make a neat touch of sophisti- 
cation. Mr. D’s name is Leopard, in 
case your dog would like to send hers 
a friendly greeting. 


Wary 2. Qerram 
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ON THE EDUCATIONAL HORIZON 





Y THOUGHTS on education are colored by the blessings 
I received from my teacher Anne Sullivan. Certainly 
it seems to me, from my own experience, that there is nothing more mag- 
ical in education than a teacher who shares children’s desires and pleas- 
ures and encourages them to explore with their eyes and ears and their 
hands. For it takes all senses, well trained, to give the fullest measure 
of knowledge. 


The more that children under such a teacher handle objects and learn 
their uses, the more will be their appreciation of life and its manifold 
possibilities. When children first have contact with something new they 
are likely to ask few questions, because their ideas are vague and their 
vocabulary is not large enough to express their groping thoughts. But 
the good teacher understands this and knows that as their knowledge 
increases they find words for their questions, their field of inquiry wid- 
ens, and they return to the same subjects often, eager for more informa- 
tion. The imaginative teacher enters into the world of the child, thrills 
him and delights him, and stresses his capacity for originality to prevent 
him from becoming a victim of the herd mind. 


We are living in an age of a fast-enlarging world society. The 
United States has reached a position where it requires stores of 
knowledge, wisdom, and understanding for the solution of the colos- 
sal problems with which it is confronted, and yet we are surround- 
ed by an atmosphere of mediocrity. Greatness is lacking in govern- 
ment, in legislation, in the press, the pulpit, and the schools, and 
many people in all these fields seem unconscious of the drab level 
to which they have descended. 


We are deplorably unprepared for our future and it is a vital respon- 
sibility for our teachers to understand the changes of our time and to 
move with them. Teachers must constantly re-examine the specific ob- 
jectives and the practical methods of education, as experience and study 
reveal new truths about the child, the adult, and society. They must 
help prepare young minds for adjustment to multitudinous interactions 
with peoples of different views and practices, and guide them towards a 
composite world of order and mutual service. 


Although I am no teacher and cannot measure the difficulties of 
opening the mind of a child, I have unlimited faith in the capabilities 
of teachers. If it was possible for a young woman, alone, half-blind, 
and deficient in education to penetrate my silent night, how much eas- 
ier it must be for those with all their faculties to help normal children 
develop their intelligence! 


The teacher in my mind is an unfailing battery of enthusiasm and 
inspiration who never permits children to lose their zest for knowl- 
edge as an adventure or a means of accomplishment. When men 
and women with the “divine fire” teach, there is no calculating the 
wealth they confer upon their pupils in literature, art, science, and 
the treasures of the human spirit. It is from the hearts and intel- 
lects of our dedicated teachers that a humane, progressive society 
may rise in the twentieth century, 


He len Ke L Le Ki 





A Vital 
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Helen Keller 
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The Teacher’s 


Role in 


Sex Education 


D. you know where Jimmie is going 
this afternoon?” asked the second-grade 
teacher of her class as they returned from 
the lunchroom. 

“Oh, yes,” said the children. “He is go- 
ing with his father to bring the new baby 
home from the hospital.” 

Jimmie’s father had come to school 
early so that he could have lunch with the 
children and then take Jimmie with him 
to help bring his new baby sister home. 

The children waved and called “Good- 
by” as Jimmie and Mr. Rowan got into 
the car to go to the hospital. 

Only a few days before in their sharing 
period Jimmie had proudly announced to 
the class that he had a new baby sister and 
that she and his mother were in the hos- 
pital. His mother went to the hospital so 
the doctor could help the baby come, he 
said. In a few days he and his father 
would go to the hospital to bring them 
home. 

This brought forth many questions from 
the children. What was the baby’s name? 
Did she look like Jimmie? Where did the 
doctor get her? Why did the mother have 
to go to the hospital? Jimmie explained 
that they were going to call the baby 
Mary Ann after his mother, that he had 
not seen her yet, and he didn’t know how 
she looked. He said that the baby grew 
inside his mother, and the doctor helped 
the baby be born. 
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Sara Louise Smith 


Professor and Head, 

Department of Health Education, 
The Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Thus in day-to-day situations as they 
arise, a child comes to understand gradual- 
ly the role of the father and mother in 
family life and what it means to have a 
brother or sister. He soon learns that in 
our American culture a boy is expected to 
play one role and a girl another. From in- 
fancy he is receiving impressions and 
forming attitudes about family life and his 
relationship to the various members of his 
family. 

Early Sex Guidance 

In sex education, a part of family life 
education, the teacher or parents should 
answer simply and naturally the questions 
the child asks. New puppies, a new baby 
next door, a baby calf, many things in the 
life of a child, bring forth questions. These 
are normal questions asked to satisfy a 
wholesome curiosity. It is thus a child 
learns 

He asks questions about sex in the same 
manner that he asks questions about hun- 
dreds of things. Why is the moon yellow? 
Why are leaves green? Where did Tiger 
get her kittens? To a small child, ques- 
tions about sex are not emotionally charged 
because he has had no sex experiences. It 
is only in the adult mind, and as the child 
learns from others, that he comes to realize 
that these questions are “different.” 

Such questions should be answered very 
simply, with dignity, and in the same 
matter-of-fact way as other questions. A 
child is quick to detect a change in ex- 
pression or voice or a hesitancy in answer- 
ing a question. Above all, he should be 
made to feel comfortable so that he will 
feel free to ask other questions as he wants 
to know. The reactions of parents and 
teachers when children ask their first ques- 
tions will have a marked influence on their 
attitudes and future sources of informa- 
tion. 

It is important for a child to be told the 
truth when he asks about sex. When he 
asks “Where did I come from?” it is very 
easy to say, “You grew in Mother's body 
until you were big enough to live in the 
outside world.” He may ask the same ques- 
tions again and again. He should be an- 
swered as many times as he asks. 

He needs no complicated discussion of 
reproduction. In the early years his atten- 
tion span is short. He would not under- 
stand it if he were told, and he probably 
would be bored before the story ended. If 
he feels comfortable and wants to know 
more, he will ask. 


Guidance before Puberty 


As a child matures and grows older, it is 
important that he have a source of infor- 
mation where he can find wholesome, 


THE MONTH 


truthful answers appropriate to his ma- 
turity level. He needs to learn to appreci- 
ate the wonder of the human body and 
to respect and take care of it. 

Before a child attains puberty he should 
understand the biological functions of 
menstruation and seminal emissions which 
occur at this time, and their relationship 
to the reproductive process. He should 
realize that they are a natural part of 
growing up and that they are signs that he 
is maturing. Since children of the same 
age may reach puberty at different times, 
a teacher in the upper elementary and 
early junior high school years should 
watch her pupils carefully for signs of ap- 
proaching puberty and help them prepare 
for it. 


The Role of the School 


Although sex education should prefer- 
ably be given in the home by the parents 
over a period of years as the need and de- 
sire for it arise, many children have not 
had this privilege. Fortunately, more and 
more children are receiving wise sex guid- 
ance from their parents. Yet the school 
has all the children of all the people. 
Some come from homes where parents do 
not know how to discuss such matters with 
their children; some come from homes 
with distorted and warped ideas about 
sex; some have very busy parents who do 
not take time to know and talk with their 
children about problems of concern to 
them; others do not have living parents. 
So for some children the school is the only 
source of wholesome, scientific informa- 
tion. Even for the best-informed children, 
it can supplement and broaden the under- 
standings they have acquired at home. 

Teachers and Parents Need Preparation 

Many teachers and parents who believe 
that children should have straightforward 
answers to their questions are learning 
how to answer these questions when they 
are confronted with them. Some teachers 
are no longer willing to say that parent 
opposition is the reason for the school’s 
failure to assume this responsibility. They 
are facing squarely their own feelings of 
inadequacy, inexperience, and inability to 
express themselves easily on matters relat- 
ing to sex; furthermore, they are doing 
something about it. They are reviewing 
the basic scientific facts about sex, and 
learning the information which the chil- 
dren they teach are likely to need. They 
are acquiring a vocabulary with which 
they can express themselves comfortably. 
They are using correct terms for parts of 
the body associated with sex and reproduc- 
tion. Through practice they acquire ease in 
using these terms. (Continued on page 85) 
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“Fresh, new!” .. . “Challeng- 
ing!” state the reports that have 
been coming in — especially 
from Texas where the Sheldon 
Basic Reading Series (for grades 
1-6) was adopted before publi- 
cation. 

The Shelddn authors talk with 
children at their individual ex- 








perience level — through fresh 
story content that combines plea- 
sure with information. 

Readiness Keynotes the Series. 
Two types of readiness — the 
initial readiness program and 
the sustained developmental 
readiness program — prepare 
each child for the step ahead. 





_..a reading series—so fresh, so new! 


The Unique, Built-in Sheldon 
Diagnostic Testing Program, 
created for the Sheldon Series by 
Dr. Sheldon, easily helps the 
teacher to determine a child’s 
readiness for each instructional 
level in the series. 

Many Other Features are in this 
series. NOTE: Books for grades 
7 and 8 will be available in 1958. 


See for yourself! Send today for the 16-page, full color 


brochure on the fresh, new Sheldon Basic Reading Series for grades 1-8. 


Just write to the Allyn and Bacon office that serves your state. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


Boston * Englewood Cliffs,N.J. + Chicago ° 


Atlanta « Dallas + San Francisco 
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Reviews of new Records 


D°=s your school own a good 

peppy march record? Perhaps 
you already have one that has been 
played over and over from Septem- 
ber till now. For just $.79 you can 
buy a new one and hear something 
different. Buy The Goldman 
Band Plays Goldman Marches 
(Camden, CAE 240, 45 rpm), and 
treat yourself to the gay strains of 
“Golden Gate March,” “Happy Go 
Lucky March,” “Jubilee March,” 
and “On the Mall March.” This 
last is the well-known one where 
the trio goes “la la la la la” and so 
on, and for fun, you might ask your 
assembly pupils to “la” along with 
the men of the band. 

Rainy weather means indoor re- 
cess and the need to unwind pent- 
up energy. Try playing Indoors 
When It Rains (Children’s Rec- 
ord Guild, CRG 1021, 78 rpm, 
$1.25), so that children can “act 
out” the songs while keeping quiet 
enough to listen to the words. 
There’s a rain song with a “pitter 
pitter pat” chorus just begging to 
be accompanied by rhythm sticks, 
rulers, or pencils. There’s a choice 
Indian number giving the little red- 
skins a chance to build a wigwam, 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


creep on tiptoe, and shoot a bear. 
Aso included are a sailboat song 
and a block song, For a conclusion, 
there’s a clever little number, 
“When I Go Out,” to suggest ac- 
tivities for after the rain: digging 
for worms and making mud pies. 

Do your pupils have to struggle 
to learn their multiplication tables? 
I should think it would be difficult 
because the emphasis today in so 
many fields is not on rote learning. 
Be a very modern schoolmarm, and 
give your young charges a “jivey” 
approach to the subject by buying 
Musical Multiplication Tables. 
There are five records to the series, 
each containing two or more tables. 
The first side of record one is the 
table of two’s; the second side has 
the table of three’s. Each side con- 
tains one table except for record 
five which has ten’s and eleven’s on 
the first side, and twelve’s on the 
second. Each side is introduced 
with a clever jingle: 

“Clowns and bareback riders, 
The man on the trapeze, 
Could never join the circus, 
Unless they knew their 3’s.” 

Then the table proceeds, to the ac- 
companiment of a jazzy drumbeat 


and piano. There is a short quiz at 
the end where answers are omit- 
ted and your pupils may respond. 

Here is a new approach which 
may appeal to pupils who find rote 
learning a chore. These five 45 
rpm arithmetic records at $9.95 are 
available only from Bremer Multi- 
plication Records, Wilmette E 23, 
Illinois. 

When speaking of arithmetic, 
let’s not forget kindergarten. Let’s 
hope they can count to ten by now, 
but make sure they can go to five 
by playing a Captain Kangaroo re- 
lease, “Five Train Engines.” This 
fills an empty roundhouse by add- 
ing a different kind of train each 
time—freight engine, sleeper, coal 
car, and so on. There are authentic 
train sounds, and even if counting 
to five is “old stuff” to your small 
fry, this record can help enlarge 
their train information. On the re- 
verse side is “Six Little Taxis,” and 
this is a simple excursion into sub- 
traction. It begins with the six cabs; 
as each gets a fare, of course, the 
number is reduced. Here are two 
good counting songs for kinder- 
garten: Five Train Engines and 
Six Little Taxis (Columbia, JS 
286, 78 rpm, $.98). 

Although the primary classrooms 
will be decorated this month with 
bunnies, eggs, and chickens, your 
older boys and girls may be too 
sophisticated to take much interest. 
Why not use a sacred approach to 
Easter with them, during the music 
class? Without becoming involved 
in the finer points of any religion, 
play a few church anthems and 


hymns. Buy Hollywood Presby- 
terian Church Choir (RCA Vic- 
tor LPM 1258, 33% rpm, $3.98), 
and you will find a sampling of 
various types of church music. 
There are two well-known hymns, 
“Abide with Me,” and “Come 
Thou Almighty King,” two Negro 
spirituals, “The Lord’s Prayer,” 
and other church anthems. The 
record jacket gives a short para- 
graph about each, and the choral 
work is good. 

If you are looking for some ma- 
terial for May Day on the primary 
level, be sure to consider Singing 
Games for Primary Grades 
(Bowmar Records, 4921 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 29; or 
Stanley Bowmar Co., 12 Cleveland 
St., Valhalla, N.Y.; Album 2, 78 
rpm, $7.75). Among the fourteen 
games and dances are several that 
may be difficult to find elsewhere, 
such as “I See You.” ‘“Marusaki,” 
a Japanese song, can be freely 
dramatized by following the lyrics. 

Consider too for May Day the 
RCA Victor Square Dance or 
Folk Danee series. You will find 
both are top-notch offerings. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following sources: The Record Center, 
3921 W. North Ave., Chicago, III; 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (re- 
quest on school letterhead brings free 
catalogue); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6; 
(catalogue $.25, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 














“HOW TO MAKE GOOD TAPE RECORDINGS” 





‘around the world 
in 96 minutes’ 


THE ARTIFICIAL EARTH SATELLITE which U. S, scientists plan to 
launch within the next two years will speed through space at 
18,000 miles per hour, actually circling the earth once every 96 
minutes, 

The mission of the man-made “moon” is to gather scientific 
information. Radio impulses will carry data from the tiny sphere 
to earth, where they will be recorded on magnetic tape for later 
analysis. 

The tape chosen for this unusual and significant recording 
assignment was Type EP Audiotape, the “extra-precision” instru- 
mentation tape. 

The same engineering skill, the same high standards of produc- 
tion, even the same superior magnetic oxides and base materials 
that go into EP tape are used throughout the Audiotape line. That’s 


why informed recordists — professional and amateur alike — insist 


A complete up-to-the-minute handbook. Clothbound 
$2.50; paperbound $1.50. Get a copy from your 
Audiotape Dealer, or send check or money order to 
Audio Devices, Inc., Dept. |! 


on Audiotape. For finest performance on your recorder, get Audio- 
tape. It speaks for itself. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y © Offices in Hollywood © Chicago 
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In just this one library, you'll 





find a complete program of activities 


materials ...stories for the whole 


school year... brand-new art activities... 


more than 700 poems for classroom use... ideas for handcraft 


projects ...a collection of favorite songs . . . programs for 


every occasion . .. complete instruction for a rhythm band 


plus 55 scores to play. A real time-and-work-saver, this library 


meets every teacher’s requirements for activities materials. 


When not in use, the 
8 books can be easily 
and safely stored in 


the strong library box. 
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Please send me the books selected below at once: 


(0 The Complete Activity Guide Library of 8 Hard Cover Books in Box 


(0 Stories Around the Calendar ..[] Paper Cover $2.25 
[] Kind.-Pri. Art Activities ...... [] Paper Cover $2.25 
() Scrapbook of Songs ..................]] Paper Cover $2.25 
( The New Rhythm Band Book ...[] Paper Cover $2.25 
() Poems Children Enjoy . [] Paper Cover $2.25 
[] Golden Book of Programs [] Paper Cover $2.25 
[) The New Handcraft Book .......[] Paper Cover $2.25... 
(J Program Selections ................. () Paper Cover $2.25... 


(_) Enclosed is $ 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 
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Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSvVILLE, N. Y. 


neien @ $22.95 


Cover $3.00 
Cover $3.00 
Cover $3.00 
Cover $3.00 
Cover $3.00 
Cover $3.00 
Cover $3.00 
Cover $3.00 


, payment in full. 7) Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


“ 
IN 4578 


Total 
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Yes, We Have It! 
New - BIG 64-inch 
WALL MAPS 


RAISZ ARMADILLO 
PROJECTION 


ete 


States and World 
Physical- Political Maps 


These new maps are matched in color.with Cram's new 16 inch Physical- 
Political Globe. They have many outstanding exclusive features. True con- 
tinent and boundary symbols are shown in red. Population symbols of cities 
over a million shown in true shape of the city. Cities of less than a million 
are shown by square population symbols. Large bold face type and heavy 
boundary lines make map readable at class distance. For complete infor- 

mation and details, send for NEW colorful Catalog No. 90. 
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@ new storybook 
for all the school year! 


Stories of every type that will 
appeal to all grade levels 

are included in this 112-page 
volume. Seasonal stories, 
biographical stories, stories 

for every special day and event, 
informative stories, others 

that tie in with social studies. 
Full-page illustrations. A 
complete Ready Reference Index. 
Large-size 10” x 13” page. 

Hard cover $3.00. Paper cover 
$2.25. Postage prepaid on cash 
orders. Credit orders subject 

to postage and handling charges. 
Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N. Y. 





‘The Perr Pictures 


Beautiful sepia copies of great paintings, etc. Hun- 
dreds of educational, interesting, and so 
inexpensive that any child can have his own collection. 


ONLY TWO CENTS each, 


size 5% x 8, for 30 or 
more, Over 2000 subjects. 


subjects 


April 19—a famous date 
in American history. A 
set of 30 famous men 
and events illustrating the 
Revolution, for 60 cents, 
Send for it TODAY. 
Every schoolroom should 
have this set. 

56-page CATALOGUE 
with 1600 small illustra- 
tions and sample pictures 
for 25 cents. 





Boy with Torn Hat Sully 


Perry Pictures Company, Inc., Box 13, 
Malden, Mass. 

















ALL NEW 
Wonderful Ann Marie y 
EASTER (\ 7 =o Wt 
Projects  f efi oS 
EASY-TO-USE RS SS 
Children con PS Y. VN 


make them oll! §— (7 pee 
Get ALL These mene Se 
and MORE! 
¢ Mr. and Mrs. Cottontail (standups) « Tulips & 
Cross « A Little Cart for Easter Greeting *« Hand- 
kerchief Holder « Hen and baby chicken BASKET 
for candy Easter eggs « Birds and Easter Flower 
Notes for Room Decoration. 

Complete, full size, 


SEND $1 TODAY to: ‘and ready-to-use! 
Ann Marie’s EASTER Art Service 


Dept. 147, 6042 Avondale Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
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Exchange Teachers 


' 


Physical education under my educa- 
tive authority (Kent, England) is con- 
siderably different from physical educa- 
tion as taught in Sacramento. It is the 
only instance in which I have found the 
schools in England getting a more abun- 
dant supply of equipment, and of far 
greater variety. There is sufficient 
“small” apparatus—i.e., hoops, ropes, 
balls, bats, beanbags, and so on—for at 
least one item per child. Besides this 
smaller equipment, there is a larger 
type—benches, mats, portable beams, 
ladders, and so on—which the children 
use in groups of 6 or 7, and on which 
they are taught specific exercises. 

From kindergarten on, children are 
encouraged to remove “top” clothing in 
order to allow for full freedom of 
movement, and to wear suitable shoes. 

How different I find physical educa- 
tion in Sacramento! My class of 35 has 
two balls type), a skipping 
rope, and a couple of beanbags. The 
girls, following the prevailing fashion, 
attempt to perform their activities in 
skirts under which they wear starched 
petticoats. The nature of this dress 
makes physical education rather a dif- 
ferent operation. 

Incidentally, I am not being critical, 
for I am fully aware of the fact that we 
place a different emphasis and attach a 
different importance to the role of 
physical education in the school cur- 
riculum in England. 


(soccer 


Terence Guy, England 


Teaching Grade 5, 
Caleb Greenwood School, 
Sacramento, California 


I am very happy over the arrange- 
ment of having “work” days in the 
school system in the United States of 
which I am privileged to be a part this 


year. Out of one hundred and ninety 
days, one hundred and eighty are 
“teaching” days; the remaining ten 


may be used for such purposes as con- 
ferring with parents, preparing report 
cards, and attending teachers’ meetings. 

Early in the year one of these ten 
days was a visiting day, when we were 
given the opportunity to observe other 
teachers at work in other schools. As a 
visitor in the country I appreciated this 
very much. 

All conferences with parents must be 
reported in writing, and this creates 
one more necessity for some quiet time. 

Teachers know how many “after 
hours” are spent on records. Which- 
ever school official was responsible for 
the set-up of “work” days must have 
had an appreciation of the teachers’ 
many tasks. 


Sadie E. B. Smelitzer, Nova Scotia 


Teaching Grade 4, 
Thomas Jefferson School, 
Falls Church, Virginia 


Report cards seem to be a common 
factor in education, American or Scot- 
tish, with slight differences in the ter- 
minology used. 

Ratings in a grade school report card 
in New York City seem to be S°, S, N, 
and U. In Scotland A, B, C, D, and E 
are used. To give a more accurate pic- 
ture, plus and minus are used, e.g. 
C+ or C—; the former means slightly 
above average and the latter slightly 
below. On Scottish report cards the 
words Application and Conduct appear, 


in the US, 


in place of personality traits in such 
detail as shown on an American card, 
In Fife, Scotland, it is not usual to issue 
report cards until the middle of the 
third year in school, Primary III, com. 
parable with Grade III. There is a dif. 
ference between the attitude of the 
pupils here and in Scotland. This is 
probably due to the casual attitude of 
the Scottish parents, compared with the 
anxiety of the parents here. Praise is 
never lavish in a Scottish school, and 
rare in a Scottish home. It is taken for 
granted that each child will be helped 
in school to work to the maximum of 
his or her ability. 


Alexina Skinner, Scotland 


Teaching Grade 4, 
Public School No. 77, 
New York, N.Y. 


Coming from a country which has 
been dubbed “sports mad” by many an 
observer, I have been impressed by the 
generous provision made by the people 
of this school district in the way of 
physical education facilities. 

The New Zealand elementary school 
system has, on the other hand, few gym- 
nasiums but most schools do have am- 
ple playing fields. The whole emphasis 
is to have the children out in the open 
air. Our mild climate is admittedly a 
help in this direction. Sport for both 
boys and girls is well organized with a 
high proportion of teachers coaching 
both summer and winter sports. Field 
athletics, gymnastics, swimming, basket- 
ball, softball, and tennis are the girls’ 
sports, while rugby football, gymnastics, 
soccer, hockey, swimming, cricket, ten- 
nis, and athletics are the basic sports 
for boys in the elementary schools. 

Physical education specialists visit all 
the schools at regular intervals to give 
assistance and many parents devote 
their Saturdays to coaching work with 
the children. Most children become 
competent in some field of physical en- 
deavor as players, not spectators. 


John L. McKenzie, New Zealand 


Teaching Grade 6, 
Fairfield School, 
Eugene, Oregon 


The children in American schools are 
introduced to the workings of a society 
or club at a very early age. This social 
aspect seems to be emphasized more 
here than in our country. 

Another thing I have noticed is the 
number of children attending summer 
schools, at the elementary age. A few 
of my boys informed me that they had 
studied science, a few hours a day for 
six weeks, and that they had enjoyed 
the field trips run in conjunction with 
these courses. Some of the girls have 
taken courses in French. 

Talking of science, it has been inter- 
esting to become familiar with the dif- 
ference in the animal and insect life 
in this country. I was introduced to 
the praying mantis at a very early stage, 
a creature I had never seen before. 
Then there is the woodchuck and chip- 
munk. The American robin is quite 4 
different variety from ours. The British 
robin is much smaller and stays with 
us all the winter to cheer us. 


Gwyneth Lewis, Wales 


Teaching Grade 3, 
Ridge-Brook S« hool, 
Parma, Ohio 
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Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


April 1; and a beautiful day. The 
children are off to school looking fresh 
ys daisies . . . and it’s time for a sec- 
ond cup of coffee for me. 


The boys in Bud’s class are campaign- 
ing to get their Mr. Martin to wear 


Bermuda shorts to school. I bet the 
girls would like it, too. 
“Hardship breeds heroes” is John’s 


conclusion. He’s been reading a life of 
(yrus McCormick and was dumbfound- 
ed to learn that Cy dug his own ore 
and smelted it behind his barn to get 
the iron to build the first reaper. 


Good news of the year—we are keep- 
ing Mr. Landis another year—even with 
his shiny new Ph.D. degree. I hear he’s 
getting a $1000 raise and is being made 
wsistant superintendent in charge of 
tementary education. 


A fire drill at school today. Accord- 
ing to Bud they cleared the building in 
two minutes flat but it was counted un- 
mecessful because of two windows left 
open, two doors not closed, and a hot 
plate left plugged in. Seems to me 
teachers are expected to remember an 
awful lot in an emergency. 


The fire drill came in the middle of 
Asked Mr. 


Bud’s science test. Martin 





ther they returned, “Frankly, how many 
discussed the answers?” Over half the 
hands went up. “Guess we better post- 
pone the whole matter,” he sighed. 


Willie Peters is having a birthday 
party tomorrow. Tonight Susie sat in 
front of a mirror trying to spoon pea- 
mits into a basket balanced on her 
head. “I know he’s going to play this 
fame,” she explained, “and his mother 
tlways buys the nicest prizes.” 


Not always do I understand junior 
high school wit. Helen’s eighth-grade 
is having a bunny dance. “What's 
that?” asked John. “We're all wearing 
Weaters and dancing in our socks.” 
“Where's the bunny come in?” he de- 
manded. “The sponsors have big ears.” 
Vith that both of them doubled up in 
laughter, 


From the old chestnut department— 
“What are 5Q and 5Q?” asked Susie 
tavely. “Ten Q,” I said. Just as seri- 
wsly— “You're welcome,” she replied 
with glee. That seems to be a standard 
third-grade joke. Helen, John, and Bud 
ill tried it when they were there. 





Helen has been earning money baby 
sitting and I suspect John is a bit jeal- 
ous. She makes more in a Saturday 
night than he does from delivering pa- 
pers ali week, 


Said John with a superior air, “Why 
don’t mothers carry their babies on 
their backs like a papoose?” Retorted 
Helen haughtily, “If God intended hu- 
mans to be marsupials he would have 
made them that way.” 


Well, the third grade is having a 
beef-stew dinner next Wednesday, to be 
planned, cooked, and devoured by the 
children. Susie can hardly wait for the 
big day to come, yet when I serve de- 
lectably concocted stew she turns up 
her nose higher than a weather vane. 


Tonight Susie was leafing through the 
cookbook trying to find a stew recipe. 
She went to Bud for help but he didn’t 
want to be bothered and said to use the 
index. Susie ended on her father’s lap 
with Ted explaining the intricacies of 
Fannie Farmer. 


I’m afraid Susie will throw a monkey 
wrench into the operations. This morn- 
ing she trotted off with a list of requi- 
sites for the stew such as Worcestershire 
sauce, a clove of garlic, and a bay leaf. 
I think papa proved too helpful. 


Teacher has triumphed. Susie grave- 
ly explained to Ted tonight that there 
are many kinds of stew. The third grade 
is making Simple Stew, sans all condi- 
ments but a little salt. 


Bud’s sixth grade is making artificial 
flowers, and he hates it. Claims he 
likes the real McCoy or nothing. I re- 
ally think sometimes that Bud has a 
subtle dislike for art. Still, if the teach- 
er would let him do cartooning all day, 
everything would be fine. 


The third grade visited the firehouse 


today. Sage observation from Susie at 
dinner: Bet firemen never get di- 
vorces. When they're away from home 


their wives know where they are. When 
they’re through work, they’ve been 
away 80 long they’re glad to get home. 


From Bud—“If that’s the way it 
works, it’s a shame they don’t have 
some women firemen.” 


Mrs. Applegard, according to my 
youngest, hates playground duty. But I 
guess the kids love it, because “On 
playground days when the teacher has 
to go out to recess we get to mark our 
own arithmetic papers.” 


April is over. Just May and a bit of 
June to finish up another school year. 
But Susie is an inch taller and her 
spring clothes don’t fit. John’s hand- 
me-down pants are even too small for 
Bud. Helen says she can’t bear to go 
to school Monday without new brown 
and white shoes. I guess we must add 
a few shekels to the clothes budget to 
last until vacation. 


CANDY—CHOCOLATE 
A Ready- o-Eat Dessert 








A food that fits 
right into the 
picture of 
family eating pleasure 








|. Soe the food energy of candy and chocolate is so rapidly 

absorbed into the bloodstream, candy gives you a quick lift. 
Remember—candy is an excellent source of carbohydrates. That’s why 
it spares protein. If your body does not get enough carbohydrate for 
energy purposes, it “borrows” from the protein which you eat for growth 
and tissue repair. So get your lift this easy, delightful way—with candy! 


r-~NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION © 221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois ——4 














| Please send me your free educational For Distribution to Students: (Limited | 
| material: copies on request) 

| 1. 4-color chart (17" x 22”) 5. Candy—Chocolate a. | 

| 2. Candy—A Teachers Aid Booklet tion on the big 3 nutrients, the history | 
| 3. Film (Candy and Nutrition) Information of qeaty. and agricultural products | 

4. Table—Food Composition of Some u 

| Candy and Desserts 6. Favorite Songs | 
| Name | 
| School or Organization | 
Address. 
| City. Zone State | 
Mn cs ee ce a ee = Please type or print—— == > 















Correspondence Notes and Envelopes 
EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR SCHOOL 


a Year-Around Seller! 
Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets 
and 24 envelopes. Generous profits for your class 
or club. No experience necessary. For samples 
and full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS School Div., 754 E. 76th St., Chicago 19, Ill. 























TABLE NAPKINS 


... the ideal, easy way to earn extra money! 


Thousands of church groups and individuals have 
proved for themselves just how fast and easy 
Graceline napkins sell. 
They’re so appropriate for social functions both 
at church and in homes. They add such a 
pleasant touch of reverence — save the ex- 
pense and loss of time using linens. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY 


50 to ea. 

pkg., cello- 
phane-wrapped. 
Many beautiful 
**grace” prayer 
designs printed 
on snowy-white 
Paper. 


THEY'RE NEW! 


© “We received four 


Please send me free samples of new Grace- 
eurtene of GRACELINE 


line napkins and complete money-making * 











napkins about two weeks 
—~ and they are selling so details. Dept. 147 
fast we are ordering four 
more cartons.” PtymMouTH, N. C. 
e “We plan to make a year 'round Name 
project of them.” CHiIcaco, ILL. 7 
. 
e Address. 
* . 
TheGracolineCo, =: 
e «City. Zone___ State. 
* 
601 LaSalle Ave. « Minneapolis, Minn. eeeeeereeeseesseeseseeeeeeeseeeeeeere 
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Tru-Color 





Catalog 


for EASTER, MOTHER’S DAY, SPRING & SUMMER 


Colorful, Creative—Easy to Make. Specially 
designed for your grade or high school pupils! 

Here's the perfect answer for your perennial class and 
individual handicraft project for Mother's Day, Easter, etc. 
Take the worry out of project planning—Write today 
for the BIG, NEW, gorgeous COLOR CATALOG of 
Holiday Handicrafts’ exciting new collection of cor- 
sages, pins, earrings, bouquets, package and party 
_ decorations etc. 

Nothing extra to buy. Each Holiday Handicrafts® kit 
contains all necessary items including ribbon, sequins, 
beads, flowers, leaves, bells, mini balls, pins, wire, 
glue, etc. 






























HERE ARE 5 examples of the many exciting 
items your pupils can create. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF—TRY OUR Special Introductory $7 
SAMPLE Kit PACKAGE *esv'e: 51.25 volve only 


{A) MOTHER'S DAY ENSEMBLE Original 3 pc. carnation corsage for 
Mother plus matching boutonniere for Dad. 

(B) BUNNY TWINS PIN Novel and colorful Easter idea. 

(C) PANSY ENSEMBLE Perennial spring favorite. Beribboned corsage 
and matchin ooren:. 

(D) FLORAL SPRAY EARRINGS Gay touch of spring for day and dress 
up wear. 

(E) SPRING BOUQUET A galaxy of gorgeous spring flowers in lapel 
pin or corsage arrangement. 

(Sorry only 1 trial package to a t ) 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG - USE THIS COUPON TODAY 


4 


holiday handicrafts 
~ D> 


Apple Hill, Winsted, Conn 
























Ken & Frank Frozee 


Please send me the TRU COLOR SPRING CATALO 
Please send me the Special Sample Package at $1 
(Please add 10c for pstg. & handling). 
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E ! Dept: 5R 
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Send for this FREE curriculum chart 


JUST REVISED FOR 1957 
New FIRST BOOKS evaluated as teaching aids 


Prepared by Harold G. Shane, Professor of Elementary 
Education, Northwestern University. Enables you to select 
at a glance the FIRST BOOKS you need to stimulate pupils’ 
interest and reading in official curricula at any grade level you 
teach. Over 65 FIRST BOOKS tabulated for grades one 
through cight. Chart printed in color. Size 17 x 22 inches. 
Send for yours today. Use service coupon in this magazine, or 
address: 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 699 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
Publishers of The FIRST BOOKS act 
az 
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Living 
Book 





One girl, who was very mysterious 
about her report, portrayed one of 
our presidents, Abraham Lincoln. 


W: MADE our book reports come 
to life. The ever present problem 
of how to create interest in read- 
ing was no exception in my sixth 
grade. Reading for enjoyment was 
the last thing the children turned 
to. Movies, dancing lessons, mu- 
sic lessons, art lessons, radio, tele- 
vision, the dentist, basketball, base- 
ball—everything that children of 
today encounter in their everyday 
living—laid first claim to their time. 

As in every class, I had a few 
avid readers. These children read 
in spite of distractions. It was the 
other twenty-nine children I was 
trying to reach. 

The usual type of book report 
the children gave would include the 
author, the title, the main charac- 
ters, the most exciting part of the 
story, or the funniest part, 
or the saddest, followed by 
“T liked this book because.” 
or “I didn’t like this book,” 
or “I chose this book be- 
cause ...” I observed that 
most of the children found 
some reason for liking the 
book as they felt it was ex- 
pected of them. If they 
didn’t like the book, there 
would be no point in finish- 
ing it and there would be 
no book report. As for a 
reason for choosing a partic- 
ular book, I often suspected 
it was the handiest book, or 
it was available at the time 
of the assignment. 

The reports were stereo- 
typed and the children were 
not interested in writing 
them or listening to them. 
T didn’t blame them. I was 
bored while correcting them 
and even listening to them. 


Reports 


ISABELLE MARENTZ 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, 
Francis W. Parker School, 
Quincy, Massachusetts 


To remedy this situation, I de. 
cided to try a different kind of re. 
port. From the beginning it created 
a sensation, and not only in my 
own classroom. Other classes 
stopped to peek in our room to see 
what was going on during Book 
Character Afternoon. 

I announced that the next book 
report would consist of two parts. 
The first part was that each child 
was to dress as the main character 
in his book. This announcement 
was met with stunned silence. Then 
the questions began and the excite. 
ment mounted. 

“You mean we can come to 
school in costumes?” 

“You may, but it might be better 
to bring the costume with you and 
put it on in school.” 

“Are we going to wear them all 
afternoon?” 

wo 

“Oh, boy!” 

“What if we’re Indians? Can 
we go barefoot all afternoon?” 

“Of course.” 

The questions were coming fast- 
er than I could answer them. As 
we talked about the costumes, we 
decided not to tell anyone in the 
class the book each was reading. 
The class would have a chance to 
guess the book from the costume 
and the report. 

This led to the second part of 
the assignment. There was to be no 
set form for the report other than 
the title and author. The one re- 
quirement was that each person tell 

(Continued on page 93) 





Robert Fulton, from Robert Fulton and the 
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0 p Mrs. Robin and 
Baby Blue Jay 


RS. ROBIN had a nest in the mulberry tree. 
There were two baby robins in it. The babies 
were not old enough to take care of themselves. 
Mother Robin brought worms and insects 
for them many times every day. Birds 
require a lot of food, so it kept her very busy 
finding enough food for them to eat. 
One day Mother Robin decided that the babies were 
old enough to begin to help themselves. 
She coaxed them out of their nest. 
They sat side by side on a limb. Then she 
flew away but the babies sat quietly until she 
returned. Each time she came back 
the little robins would open their mouths very 
wide and Mother Robin would drop a morsel 
of food into one of them. Mrs. Blue Jay 
had a nest in the mulberry tree also. There was 
just one baby blue jay in it. His mother went 
away on an errand and did not come back. 
She had been gone for some time and Baby Blue 
Jay was getting hungry. He had been watching 
Mother Robin feed the little robins for 
a long while. Finally he 
thought, “If I get out of my nest and sit on the 
limb with the little robins, maybe their 
mother will feed me.” So he 
climbed very carefully out of his nest just as 
he had seen the little robins do. 
He crept cautiously over and sat on 
the limb with them. The little robins 
didn’t mind. Soon the . 
Mother Robin came back with onelias worm. ® 
She saw Baby Blue Jay te 
and was very much surprised. 
She looked at him for quite a while, trying 
to decide what to do. She thought, “He is a baby 
too and must be 
very hungry. His mother is not here so I must 
take good care of him until she returns.” 
Mother Robin hopped. over to Baby Blue Jay 
and put a worm into his mouth. 
Then she flew away to find more food for all the 
babies in her family. 


Rhoda D. Miller 
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un on a tatt- 


Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn 


had fun floating down the Mississippi on 
their raft. They went to a dark cemetery, 
and explored a cave. Tom and Huck 
had all sorts of adventures. Read 


more about them in the book 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 


NSTRUCTOR POSTER FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 





The Instructor Magazine Salutes 


the 
ational Education Association 


On 10() Years of Service 


) American Education 


a DE ad 
Poe seesneted 






PRE 





ie, 
ee i ee ee 
men 





& Better schools, dedicated © Increased specialization ‘eppreeastesseaeamsesna 
to the purpose of perpet- in schools to care for in- 
uating and improving our dividual needs and to 
way of life. prepare leaders for our 
growing society. & A fresh determination by 
on Greater professional dig- the American people to 
nity among teachers, with © New respect for public educa- provide better and more 
metery, ever higher standards for tion as a means for bettering equal opportunities for edu- 
Huck certification and constant human relations, raising spiritual cation, thus lessening un- 
opportunities for cumulative values, and using human and ma- just inequalities and raising 
in-service growth. terial resources wisely. the well-being of our nation. 


Achievements that point to a second century of even greater endeavor 
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FREE TEACHING alos! 


Interesting ...colorful ... work-saving! 


Ready for your spring term—this attractive, 
educational Bananaland Wall Chart! 
Makes geography, nutrition, simple eco- 
nomics easy to teach. . . fun to learn. 

It’s just one of fourteen different educa- 
tional pieces prepared by teaching experts 
for the United Fruit Company. Send cou- 
pon for free, revised CATALOG describ- 
ing colorful lesson sheets on history, 
geography, transportation, nutrition and 
plant life, for use in primary and elemen- 
tary grades. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


eae ae ae ae ee Oren cnn sn ns nse en 


prereset 


renee FRUIT COMPANY 

. ©. Box 72- 
loon Vernon 10, New York 
Please send me your new revised FREE CATALOG 
of educational material, 
Name. .cccccccccece Ce cesececccseseeceseces 
Address...sssees Cee eeeeeeceresesese eeeeeee 
Gy. cocccccocccccccccocce Sate. ccccccccce ° 








Nome of School 


This offer good only within the continental limits 
of the United States. 


a oe oe ae ae ee ee ae ee ee ee ed 








Valuable for Classroom and Home 
Getting Acquainted 
With Nature 


By ANDREW WILSON 
Dir. Elem. Ed., West St. Paul, Minn. 


This teacher's handbook on na- 
ture study contains 89 beautiful, 
non-technical illustrations—units 
with activities on birds, flowers, 
trees, insects, rocks, reptiles, fish 
and ferns. Modified for eas 

readability, this fact-filled boo 

will help young and old alike to 
appreciate nature and to save it. 





Special Offer -- Save 25¢ 
$3.00 Price Cut to $2.75 if 


You Order Now With Coupon Below. 


Exposition Press Inc. 
386 4th Ave., . Y. 16, N.Y. 


OS ee OTe copies of Get- 
ting Acquainted with Nature at $2.75 per 
copy. 

DEED. cebbedcdvcccseredsceveccccesovsccece 
REISE ccccccccccccccdeveccoovasdbdeccese 

















SOMETHING NEW 


Kea Bb Ce 
You can now order these 


COMBINATION ALPHABET 


WALL CHARTS 


$2.00 


Two sets of alphabet charts for the 
price of one since these Combina- 
tion Charts have MANUSCRIPT 
LETTER forms on one side; CURSIVE 
LETTER forms on the other. 


Each set consists of eight large 
cards with the letter forms printed 
in black on a yellow background for 
better legibility. 

Examination set of Wall Charts 


sent to school principals upon 
receipt of $1.60 (Postage Inc’l.) 














NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 





PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 





in © & colors at one 
x ome. vanes on post card to 8‘, 

14 sizes. Prints on most any kind 

of paper one. turns out 40 to 60 copies per 

minute. You can print 300 to 400 copies from 

one master. This machine is precision built— 

Ssturdy——easy to handie or store—gives many 

ears of perfect service and is fully guaranteed. It 

s clean and so easy to use—even a child can 

operate one. The Speediiner offers you greatest 

economy and is the finest low-cost spirit duplicator 

you can buy. Mundreds are used by schools and 
teachers throughout the country. 

Write for free information today. 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 


$7450 FES of Se ee prints without 
aTA 





Dept. TS, 4404 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, fil. 
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RECOMMENDED BY 


IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor, 
Department of Communications Arts, 
New York University 


WW HENEVER anyone asks whether 

a particular filmstrip is effec- 
tive, we always inquire how it was 
used. It goes without saying that 
effectiveness is determined, in large 
part, by the way in which any film- 
strip is woven into the situation or 
discussion for which it was selected. 
Effectiveness also depends upon the 
extent to which we prepare the 
ground before using any filmstrips, 
films, slides, or other media. 


FARM AND CITY SERIES—4 strips 
in color; produced by Young Ameri- 
ca Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New 
York 17; $22.50 per set; $6 single 
strip. 

All the sounds, sights, and activi- 
ties of farm and city life hold a per- 
petual fascination for pupils. In 
this series we see something of the 
daily round of activities for boys 
and girls—on a small farm, on a 
ranch, in a small town, and in a 
city. Besides school and home life, 
we see special things to be done in 
each locality—a rodeo in ranch 
country, and a television studio in 
the city where a cameraman father 
works. This human-interest mate- 
rial is good for primary and middle 
grades. 


GUIDEPOSTS TO SPEAKING AND 
WRITING—10 strips in color; pro- 
duced by Filmstrip House, 347 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 17; $33 per set; 
$4 single strip. 

Each strip takes up a trouble- 
some point in grammar, and shows 
how it should be handled. Intransi- 
tive verbs, dangling participles, 
agreement of pronouns, agreement 
of verbs and subjects, and similar 
problems are included. Six strips 
deal with verbs and four with pro- 
nouns. The information is shown 
through the experiences of two 
young school reporters who need to 
express their thoughts. For grades 
five to twelve. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
STORIES—6 strips in color; pro- 
duced by Orion Films, Odense, Den- 
mark, and distributed by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.; $36 
per set; $6 single strip. 


There is a charming whimsical 
quality to the pictures in this set 
which brings us the ever popular 
“Tinder Box,” ‘“Thumbelina,” 
“The Swineherd,” “The Little 
Mermaid,” “Hans Clodhopper,” 
“The Shepherdess and the Chim- 
neysweep.” A short synopsis of the 
story is given in each strip and non- 
captioned frames give the story. 


For primary and middle grades, 


Filmstrips for the 


Classroom 


INTRODUCTION TO RUBBER— 
single strip; produced for United 
States Rubber Co.; available without 
cost from Teachers Library, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. 


Ever since World War II, we 
have realized what an important 
role rubber plays in modern life. 
This filmstrip shows every step in 
the story of rubber (both natural 
and synthetic) from production to 
use. Photographs and diagrams tell 
the story of how rubber serves in 
war and peace. For middle and 
upper grades. 


LIVING TOGETHER—®6 strips in 
color; produced by Society for Visual 
Education, Ine., 1345 Diversey, 
Pkwy., Chicago 14; $31.50 per set; 
$5.50 single strip. 


Five- to eight-year-olds need to 
understand what others are doing, 
and to learn to share and enjoy 
their activities. Simple friendly sto- 
ries tell of school-day activities, fun 
at a picnic, a ride in the country, a 
family shopping tour. One part of 
each strip, without captions, stimu- 
lates discussion and comment. For 
primary grades. 


PAGEANT OF AMERICA  FILM- 
STRIPS—6 strips, final unit in 30- 
strip series; produced by Yale Uni- 
versity Press Film Service, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16; $195 per 
set; $7 single strip. 


The complete series gives a care- 
fully documented chronological pic- 
ture of the settlement, development, 
and growth of our country. Indi- 
vidual strips include, “The Ameri- 
can Spirit in Architecture,” “The 
Story of Iron and Steel,” “The Sto- 
ry of Coal, Oil, and Uranium,” 
“The Story of American Industry,” 
“The Growth of American Democ- 
racy,” “The Rise of Amefica as a 
World Power.” Museums, librar- 
ies, and picture collections supplied 
authentic materials. For upper 
grades and junior high school. 


YOUR SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS— 
6 strips in color; produced by The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11; $32.70 per 
set; $5.95 single strip. 


Pupils gain some understanding 
of a free press as they acquire an 
appreciation of how material is 
prepared for publication. 

This set will be useful in any 
school where pupils prepare and 
print a school newspaper or year- 
book. The strips explain how to 
organize a staff, cover news, edit 
copy, plan layouts, and prepare 
material. The strips could well be 
shown in a variety of ways and to 
different groups, from a class in 
written English to a newspaper 
squad meeting. [Illustrations are 
well chosen, realistic, and practical. 
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Hazel H. Markovetz 


Lime Springs, lowa 


FAMILY FUN NIGHT 


P ARENTS’ DAY often means brief visits, but 
at John Gumm School last fall it was 
something far more serious. Fifty-seven 
parents took over all teaching duties for a 
day. 

How would one ever get that many par- 
ents to volunteer? Well, after Principal 
Pat Cody and his PTA committee got 
through selling the idea, eighty-three par- 
ents had offered to help! 

The idea turned out to be more than a 
public-relations project. It capitalized on 


Jairus J. Deisenroth 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE WALKING TOUR 


Mrs. H. B. Baker, Morningside School, Hopkinsville, 
Mrs. Paul Beck, Paris No. 2 School, Woodworth, North Dakota 

Miss Penny Conn, Buchanan School, Steubenville, Ohio 

Miss Elizabeth Evans, 13th and Union School, Sinking Springs, Pennsylvania 
Miss Tillie Horowitz, Madison School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HAT can be gained from a family fun 

night in a rural school? The answer 
is, “All kinds of good and wonderful 
things!” 

Such an evening occurs at least once a 
month in Chester No. 5 Rural School, 
where Mrs. Hazel Markovetz is the teacher. 
The plan originated as a kind of preventive 
measure. Juvenile delinquency is not a 
problem in the district, but there are few 
planned activities for young people. Fam- 
ily Fun Night gives them something to do. 


the special interests of many parents—a 
housewife with a collection of rocks, a state 
forest inspector, a prominent grocer who 
had gone moose hunting in British Colum- 
bia. 

After their day of teaching, a large num- 
ber of participating parents came back in 
the evening to enjoy a PTA meeting. The 
comments of all concerned indicated that 
this kind of Parents’ Day has unlimited 
possibilities for arousing interest and pride 


in our schools, 


NY city school has special problems in 

community relations, and Bloom School 
has additional problems of its own. It is 
located in a basically Negro area, surround- 
ed by white groups which pity its poverty 
and denounce its crime rate. 

In this situation, Principal Deisenroth 
reports, the Walking Tour gives the chil- 
dren a better perspective, and opens the 
eyes of the community to the services ren- 
dered by the school. The children visit 
nearby factories and shops, and inspect 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Kentucky 


th Anniversary 


SCHOOL-COMMUNIT Y 
RELATIONS 


Contest Winners 
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SMALL SCHOOLS 





Everybody comes, including the baby 
and Grandma and Grandpa. Square danc- 
ing is the featured entertainment, with 
games, contests, sings, and other fun sand- 
wiched in between. The children’s special 
responsibility is to see that everyone has a 
chance to participate. Families take turns 
providing simple refreshments. 

Consideration for others, practice of so- 
cial graces, and rapport between school and 
home are climaxed by community aware- 
ness that families can have fun together! 


UU UU 
MIDDLE-SIZED SCHOOLS 


L. D. Cody 


St. Helens, Oregon 
PARENTS’ DAY 


UMUUUEUUUUNUUULUURUUEEUUAULGEULUENULUURUUUOUCUULEERUEQENUUUEULERUUGERUEAAUUELUGREUUERLGQNUUUNQGEEUONUUGUUUGOOUGOEUUEAUQGRDULLESOOOUGOOUUEUUGELLGUOGGSUOOROUUERUOOOOLLUOOUOLUOOLOUOGOOOORUGUEOAALETOGEUUGESAOEUOSEAAEUOGRUGUE AGUAS 
LARGE SCHOOLS 


both run-down neighborhoods and new 
housing developments. 

The school has developed other commu- 
nity-related activities. The gas and electric 
company invited the chorus to participate 
in its noontime sing. The Student Council 
has cooperated with a Community Council 
in planning meetings and programs. 

The children and teachers look forward 
to the day when their school will serve a 
community united by a common interest 
in better living for all. 


CWUNUGEAUGRLUULENUUEEUUERUUEULOERUONEUUORUUOUOOEEUECUUUELUGUEUGERUUEEUCEENUNELUUGLUGEECUEOUAUEGOUUUUUECAEUAEUUGEUAERUOUEUG ARANETA GEESE ENEMA 


Mrs. Harriette Johnson-Westbrook, New Hope School, Okemah, Oklahoma 
Sister Mary Norlene, $.S.N.D., Holy Childhood School, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Mrs. Gretchen S. Sanderson, Rowley Elementary School, Rowley, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Nancy Seymour, Loma Vista School, Ventura, California 
Mrs. Evelyne West, Fourth Street School, Hudson, New York 
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Many teachers have found that the problem 
of a large class is greatly relieved by the use 
of the Dolch Aids-to-Reading materials. Chil- 
dren teach each other while playing the Dolch 
Reading Games. You have more time to give 
individual attention to those who need it most. 


The items fit into the teacher’s own program 
and provide a wide range of aids from Kinder- 
garten to Grade 8. They are learning games, 
and require a minimum of teacher y sey 
The games were designed by Edward W. Dolch, 
Professor Emeritus, Daiverie of Illinois to 
meet the needs of children in dsvdesien readi- 
ness, in getting a sight vocabulary, and in 
learning sounding attack. For eungianebers 
reading, the Dolch Basic Vocabulary Series and 
the Dolch Pleasure Reading Series provide 
books that help develop confidence, fluency, 
eee, and above all, an eagerness to 
read. Use coupon for catalog. 


THERE IS A HOME EDITION OF 
DOLCH GAMES AND BOOKS 
FOR SALE IN STORES 


Most of the Aids-to-Reading Games, and all of 
the Dolch Independent Reading Books are now 
in retail stores so that parents can get them for 
use in the home. Professor Dolch’s pamphlet 
“The Play-way to Learning”, directed especially 
to parents, is free to teachers who may wish to 
distribute it. Use coupon to order desired 
quantity. 


THE GARRARD PRESS 
Dept. IS, Champaign, Ill. 


© Send new Dolch School Edition catalog 


Please have the distributors of the Home Edition send* me 
without charge 





copies of “The Play-way to Learning.” 


TEACHER 





ADDRESS 





OU erties SOE... SITE 
*Offer restricted to U. S. A. 








Books 


for Children 


REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 
Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


So many of our picture books today 
are subtle and meant for older children. 
Three Little Animals by Margaret 
Wise Brown, with pictures by Garth 
Williams (Harper; $2.50), is definitely 
for little children. The story is simple, 
illustrated with pictures of sweet little 
animals. Three of them dress up as 
people and go out among them. They 
are lonely because no one notices them. 


The wind finally blows off their hats, 
they recognize each other, anc go joy- 
fully back to the woods. 
lap-size book. Ages 3-6. 


A very large 


It is my guess that children will read 
the Courtis-Watters Illustrated Golden 
Dictionary for Young Readers (Simon 
& Schuster; $4.95; regular binding) 
just for fun, and thereby profit. It is 
unusually attractive and even amusing. 
“Every detail, size of print, page ar- 
rangement, definitions, pictures (over 
2,000 in color), has been planned with 
the single purpose of helping children 
to help themselves and to enjoy doing 
it.” After the definition comes a sen- 
tence, often familiar, using the word. 
For example: “Afraid, a-fraid’. Scared, 
frightened. Who's afraid of the big, 
bad wolf?” Ages 8-12. 


The Little Elephant, with photo- 
graphs by the famous Ylla and story by 
Arthur Gregor (Harper; $2.50), is an- 
other book that will appeal to the 
youngest. Japu, a very little elephant, 
convinces his parents that he is big and 
strong enough to lead the King’s pa- 
rade. Elephants are charming creatures, 
at least in Ylla’s pictures. Ages 4-8. 


Where Any Young Cat Might Be 
by Carol Denison and Jane Cummins, 
with pictures by Kurt Wiese (Dodd; 
$2.00), will appeal to the little children 
partly because it seems like parents and 
children. When it was the kitten’s bed- 
time, his parents could not find him. 
They searched and searched, to find him 
finally in grandmother’s lap. Ages 4-8. 


With the very intriguing title, Seven 
Simpsons on Six Bikes (Scribner, 
$2.25), Marion Renick, who has done so 
many good stories that are easy to read, 
has produced a very warm family story 
of Beany who is sick of television ad- 
venture and wants some of his own. The 
farmer who notices Beany’s downcast- 
ness says, “There will always be adven- 
tures for a young rooster who wants 


’em.” He suggests a real adventure on 


his farm. Beany fires his family with 
a sense of adventure and they go off on 
six bicycles, the baby riding behind his 
father. For ages 6-10. 


To begin the spring by the reading 
of a fresh book of poetry is very nice. 
Away We Go: 100 Poems for the 
Very Young, compiled by Catherine 
Schaeffer McEwen and illustrated by 
Barbara (Crowell; $2.50), is 
not only unusually attractive with 
black-and-white pictures but unusually 
useful with ample indexes. The poems 
are by both known and unknown poets, 
chosen because children have loved 
them. Especially useful with the four- 
to ten-year-olds. 


Cooney 


A very unusual picture book, and an 
easy reader as well, is How Medicine 
Man Cured Paleface Woman: A Story 
Told in Authentic Indian Picture Writ- 
ing by Jessie Brewer McGraw (William 
R. Scott; $2.75). It is related from the 
Indian’s point of view in the oldest 
form of writing known. It can almost 
be read at sight but the English trans- 
lation is printed under each pictograph. 
The children will have fun with it and 
probably go on to make their own 
pictographs. For ages 6-9. 


Ruth Sawyer, master storyteller, has 
written a charming story with real Irish 
flavor, The Enchanted Schoolhouse, 
illustrated by Hugh Troy (Viking; 
$2.50). Brian Boru comes to America 
to live with an uncle in Maine. He is 
already familiar with the wonders of 
this country through magazine pictures. 
What can he take to show American 





children the wonders of Ireland? A 
fairy maybe? So he takes with him te 
Maine a fairy who turns Lobster Cove 
topsy-turvy with his magic. Beautifully 
illustrated. For ages 7-10. 


For slightly older children there is 
an excellent story of Texas during its 
fight for freedom. The Fifer of San 
Jacinto, by Lee McGiffin, illustrated by 
Frank Nicholas (Lothrop; $3.00), tells 
of fifteen-year-old Page Carter of Vir- 
ginia, who, after the death of his father, 
is responsible for getting his mother to 
Texas. He is a bookish boy, not liking 
to shoot and hunt. However, he trades 
his book learning for their necessities. 
He has to learn to shoot because of 
Indian danger. Jim Bowie, himself, 
teaches Page to throw a knife. There is 
plenty of excitement with bad men, 
Indians, and finally the war with Mex- 
ico. Page matures and learns to love 
Texas. A fine story of the frontier. For 
ages 10-14. 


See page 76 for addresses of publishers. 
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David McKay Books 
Make Eager Readers 


a 
rail 


LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN 


By MYRL C. BOYLE. Drawings 
by Raymond Abel. A boy’s ad. 
justment to a stepfather, and to 
an exciting life on a mountain 
lookout tower in California to. 


day. 10-14. $3.00 


THE RIVER SHOWFOLKS 


By ELECTA CLARK. Drawings 
by Gustav Schrotter. A family 
of showboat actors have amus- 
ing and dramatic adventures on 
a Mississippi River showboat in 


1830. 10-14. $3.00 


GRISELLA THE DONKEY 


By H. M. DENNE. 


BORG. Drawings 
' by Horst Lemke, 
A talking donkey 
and her young 
master, adventure 
on the island of Elba and in 
Brazil—a story full of fun and 
excitement. 8-12. $2.75 


MAGIC 
WHEREVER YOU ARE 


By BILL SEVERN. Drawings by 
Ida Scheib. Magical surprises, 
to spring “spontaneously” any- 
where, with simple props—by 
a well-known writer and pro- 
fessional magician. 10-14. $2.50 


THE HIPPITY- 
HOPPER: 


” Or, Why There Are No 
Indians in Pennsylvania 








Story and 2-color line drawings 
by LUCILLE WALLOWER. A 
Pennsylvania folk tale based 
on the famous Indian legend of 
the Grasshopper War. 


7-9, $2.50 


ASSIGNMENT 
IN DANGER 


by VERNON F. FREETHY. Jack- 
et and frontispiece by C. Walter 
Hodges. A 17-year-old Czecho- 
slovakian boy’s exciting mis- 
sion behind the Iron Curtain in 
East Berlin as a U.S. Secret 
Service agent. Teen ages. $2.75 


BARNUM: 
SHOWMAN OF AMERICA 
By HELEN WELLS. Jllustrated 
by Leonard Vosburgh. An ex- 
citing biography of one of the 
most spectacular figures in 

American history. 
Teen ages. $3.50 


All books clothbound 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY Ine. 





55 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3 
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Virginia Kahl 


THE HABITS OF RABBITS 


The Duchess and family are here 

in. Gunhilde asks the King for “a 
rabbit or two,”’ and rabbits soon almost 
take over the castle! Illus. by the 


Ages 5-8 $2.50 


Francoise 


WHAT DO YOU WANT TO BE? 


“What do you want to be?” asks 
Francoise. A little sailor, the bold ex- 
plorer, the milliner, the baker — or a 
dozen other things? Illus. by the 
Author. Ages 4-7 $2.75 


Belle Coates 


LITTLE MAVERICK COW 


A little maverick cow breaks through 
the fence and changes life on the 
Montana wheat ranch where Sue and 
Todd live. Illus. by George Fulton. 
Ages 5-8 $2.25 


Marguerite Butterfield 


JAIME AND HIS HEN 
POLLITA 


When Jaime, a little Spanish boy, goes 
exploring with Pollita, there are ad- 
ventures and surprises for everyone. 
Illus. by Susanne Suba. 

Ages 6-10 $2.50 


Ruthven Todd 


SPACE CAT MEETS MARS 


Space Cat visits the red planet, where 
he finds unusual mice — and, of all 
pings, a fire-engine red cat! Illus. by 
Paul Galdone. Ages 6-10 $2.25 


Howard Pyle 


OTTO OF THE SILVER HAND 


The many printings of this favorite 
book have made new plates necessary. 
Itis now in format similar to THE WIND 
IN THE WILLOWS. Illus. by the Author. 

Ages 8-12 $2.75 


Genevieve Foster 


BIRTHDAYS OF FREEDOM 
BOOK Il 

The story of man’s struggle for free- 

» bringing the story up to Ameri- 

ta’s war for freedom. Illus. by the 

Author. Ages 12-16 $3.00 


Author. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 





Books 


for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 
Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


Has a “new” teacher ever asked you 
for tips on how to get along with the 
principal or has she said, “What shall I 
do if my principal does not approve of 
what I was taught at college?” Perhaps 
she wonders how to teach a class with 
a wide range of abilities, how to talk 
with parents, how 
to control her class, 
how “polished” an 
assembly program 
should be, or wheth- 
er she ought to use 
workbooks. You 
can be the one who 
“has the answers” 
if Try These An- 
swers, written by 
Margaret Phillips 
and Marjorie Carr 
Smith (Row Peter- 
son; $2.00), is avail- 
able. Better yet, you can assist the 
“new” teacher to discover for herself by 
directing her to this book chockful of 
advice. 





Who can say how children create mu- 
sic? With Creating Music with Chil- 
dren by Alice M. Snyder (Mills Music, 
Inc.; $2.50), every teacher can encour- 
age it, by knowing each child, by lis- 
tening, by a nod of approval, by not in- 
sisting on “do it this way.” Have your 
children tried any of the following 
ideas: creating original chants about 
how they feel, making or decorating 
musical instruments, creating dramati- 
zations to music, creating a song or 
dance to fit a story, telling stories in 
sound only? Why not try a “music cen- 
ter” with a low table containing a rec- 
ord player, a favorite song on a chart, 
an illustrated songbook, half-filled 
glasses tuned for experimentation, a 
h de xylophone? Music is the 
language of all people of all ages, so 
let’s listen to our children’s songs and 
give them encouragement in expressing 
themselves musically. 





“Learning Can Be Fun” might well 
serve as the title for this sixty-five-page 
booklet of Arithmetic Games by Enoch 
Dumas (Fearon Publishers; $1.50). 
With it, the busy teacher will find a 
way to drill which both the children 
and she will enjoy. Visualize, for in- 
stance, “a number party,” “basketball 
with numbers,” “number bingo,” “a fire- 
man game,” “a boiling pot,” “quizmo,” 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” “read my 
mind,” “ruler relay,” and “a midget au- 
to race,” all involving various arithmet- 
ical operations, at all age levels. All of 
the games fulfill certain educational 
criteria explained in the preface. 
You'll have fun using them in your 
classroom. 


What is The Elementary School 
Principal at Work by William Vernon 
Hicks and Marshall C. Jameson (Pren- 
tice-Hall; $4.50) about? “It’s about the 
incinerator that won't burn, the short- 
age of teachers, children’s skinned 
knees, budgets that collapse, the many 
involvements, complications and _ tri- 
umphs that parade across our adminis- 
trative stages.” Thus the authors intro- 
duce this down-to-earth book, which 


will be very informative to.the teacher 
who wonders how the principal spends 
his time. Who prepares for a successful 
opening day? Who helps to improve 
instruction? Who listens to gripes from 
all personnel? Upon whom does the 
P.T.A. depend? Who must deal with 
discipline? Who sees to it that mate- 
rials are available? What are the many 
conflicts and compensations of a princi- 
pal’s job? Any teacher who reads this 
book will have a greater realization of 
the principal’s part in a_ successful 
school program, and the principal will 
find down-to-earth suggestions for many 
of his problems. 


“Life emphasizes speaking and listen- 
ing,” say the authors, and it is true that 
all day long we speak and listen. Chil- 
dren, too, speak—to complain, to chat- 
ter, to plan the day’s activities. A need 
exists, therefore, to train children to 
speak well. Speech Correction in the 
Schools by Jon Eisenson and Mardel 
Ogilvie (Macmillan; $4.25) gives sug- 
gestions in regard to developing a 
classroom atmosphere which is condu- 
cive to good speech and points out 
ways of helping the handicapped child 
with defects of articulation. The sub- 
jects of stuttering, the effect of physical 
handicaps such as hearing impairment, 
and cerebral palsy are discussed in de- 
tail. 


Audio-teaching—have you tried it? 
If not, do examine Educators Guide to 
Free Tapes, Scripts, and Transcrip- 
tions, compiled by Walter A. Wittich 
and Gertie Hanson Halsted (Educators 
Progress Service; 3rd ed.; $5.75). It is 
grouped for convenience into three 
areas of the school curriculum. There 
are many uses for this type of material 
enrichment for social studies, or for the 
broadening of the language program 
with literature, dramatizations, poems, 
and stories. Furthermore, each school 
may build its own tape library by fur- 
nishing the tape and having certain re- 
recordings furnished through the E.P.S. 
There are 330 free titles, with a gener- 
ous time limit for their use before they 
need to be returned. 


Sun, Earth, and Man by George and 
Eunice Bischof (Harcourt; $2.75) is a 
book for the “insatiable” pupil to delve 
into when he asks about planets, com- 
ets, the North Star, how the earth be- 
gan, what the prehistoric animals were 
like, how man uses and adapts himself 
to the many phenomena of nature. This 





book will take you “off the spot,” since 
it is told in narrative style and contains 
excellent pictures and charts. It can 
well be used as a reference for a group 
of your superior students who can or- 
ganize and present the material to social 
studies and science classes at the upper 
elementary level. 


See page 76 for addresses of publishers. 





Harper Books 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


| Winner of the Caldecott 
Medal 1956 


MARC SIMONT 
Ilustrator of 
A TREE IS NICE 
By Janice May Udry 


Ages 3-6. $2.50. Cloth Library Edition $3.25 








New Spring Books 


CROCKETT Be 
JOHNSON is 


r 


TIME FOR SPRING. The author-artist 
of Harovp’s Farry Tate tells and illus- 
trates the story of Irene, who was glad 
to see the spring, but sorry to lose the 
snowman who was such fun after win- 
ter’s last snowfall. Ages 4-8. $1.50 

Cloth library edition $2.00 


MAURICE SENDAK 


VERY FAR AWAY. In a hilarious story 
and gay pictures the author-artist of 
Kenny’s Winpow tells how Martin and 
the horse, the cat and the sparrow went 
Very Far Away for an hour and a half— 
and were glad to return. Ages 4-8. $2.00 


PALMER BROWN 


CHEERFUL. The author-artist of Bevonp 
THe Pawpaw Trees and Tue Sitver 
Nutmec has created a merry picture- 
storybook glowing with color and the 
charming qualities of the mouse who is 
its hero. Ages 4-8. $1.50 


GENE ZION 


DEAR GARBAGE MAN, Illustrated in 3 

colors by Marcaret BLoy Granam. The 

author and artist of REAtty Sprinc tell 

the beguiling tale of a garbage man who 
saved what others threw away. 

Ages 4-8. $2.00 

Cloth library edition $2.75 


MARY CHALMERS 


KEVIN. Another of the absurdly matter- 
of-fact stories that have brought such 
popularity to the author-artist of Come 
ror A Wak witH Me and A Cuarist- 
MAS Story. The story and colored pic- 
tures detail the adventures of Kevin 
Rabbit. Ages 3-46. $1.50 

Cloth library edition $2.00 


TOMI ‘UNGERER 


THE MELLOPS GO FLYING. Illustrated 
by the author. A charming and cheerful 
family of French pigs build an airplane 
and fly away on a wonderfully funny 
adventure. Ages 4-8. $2.00 

Cloth library edition $2.75 


MILLICENT SELSAM 


SEE THROUGH THE JUNGLE. Illus- 
trated by Winirrep Lusext. Exciting ex- 
ploration of the South American rain 
forest; uniform with See THroucn Tue 
Sea and See Turoucn Tue Forest. 
Ages 7-ll. $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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FROM LITTLE, BROWN 


is a Witch 


By GERALD WEALES. Miss Grims- 
bee is a very modern witch—she uses 
an antique auto for a broomstick, and 
she’s perfectly willing to take all 
Jimmy Felbs’s friends to ride with 
her. Drawings by Lita Scheel. An At- 
lantic Monthly Press Book. 

8 up. $2.75 


A Shilling for Samuel 


By VIRGINIA GRILLEY. All Samuel 
McIntire’s friends went to sea, but 
the Salem carpenter’s son chose dif- 
ferently and grew up to be one of 
early New England’s great archi- 
tects. Illustrated by the author. 


7-11. $2.75 
All My Shoes 


Come in Twos 


By MARY ANN and NORMAN HOB- 
ERMAN. Children love shoes—and 
here is a book about every kind im- 
aginable, with very unusual drawings 
in color by Norman Hoberman. 

4-8. $2.50 


Jim, the Cat 


By JEAN POINDEXTER COLBY. 
Children also love cats, but kittens 
more, and Marie Nichols has drawn 
Jim to walk right out of this book in- 
to a child’s arms. 7-9. $2.50 


Donny 


By ADELE DELEEUW. Donny 
didn’t know how to be a friend at 
first, but he learned from stray ani- 
mals in a way that every child will 
appreciate. Meg Wohlberg is the il- 
lustrator. 7-9. $3.00 


Taro’s Festival Day 


By SANAE KAWAGUCHI. If an 
American boy were to play and live 
with a Japanese boy in Japan, here 
are the things they would do—told 
very simply for beginning readers, 
with pictures in color by the author. 
4-8. $2.50 








New and Revised Editions 
By ARENSA SONDERGAARD 


My First Geography 
of the Americas 
Illustrated by Fritz Kredel 


My First Geography 
of the Pacific 
Illustrated by Cornelis 


Accurate, informative, filled with 
the dramatic details and exciting 
pictures, most of them in beauti- 
ful color, that small readers love. 
10% x 13 inches. Each $2.95 











At all bookstores 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Boston 6, Mass. 
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BASAL reading series contrib- 


utes immeasurably to the effective- 
ness of the instructional reading 
program in the elementary school. 
While the degree of its contribu- 
tion is partially relevant to the abil- 
ity of teachers using it, the chief 
responsibility must be assumed by 
the authors and publishers. 

The authors and publishers of 
the new “Sheldon Basic Reading 
Series” have taken their responsi- 
bility seriously. They have used the 
findings of research and applied 
them throughout. The series is 
well designed, both from the stand- 
point of appearance and arrange- 
ment of sequential learnings. The 
authors’ concept of reading places 
particular emphasis upon the de- 
velopment of meaning and the re- 
lation of the reader’s background 
of meaning or experience to the 
material read. 

Accompanying these objectives is 
a well-developed program for in- 
struction in the reading-study skills. 
The introduction and maintenance 
of all reading skills is both sequen- 
tial and systematic. Strength is 
noted in the great number and va- 
riety of activities provided in the 
workbooks. Some children with av- 
erage learning ability and all chil- 
dren with slow learning ability 
need extensive practice to insure 
skill development. The activities 
suggested in the teachers’ guides 
will be used by teachers for this 
additional practice. 

As to skills needed for independ- 
ence in word recognition, it is ap- 
parent that emphasis is placed up- 
on learning a variety of attacks. 
The authors have made use of re- 
search relative to phonetic analysis 
and introduced phonetic principles 
particularly related to the maturity 
level of the reader. A significant 
feature of this series is many ac- 
tivities in the workbooks which pro- 
vide practice in the skills of pho- 
netic and structural analysis. 

Another objective concerns pro- 
vision for individual differences 
and evaluation. Here the “Sheldon 
Basic Reading Series” has made a 
major contribution. Beginning at 
the primer level, Diagnostic Tests, 
located in the guides and work- 
books, permit the teacher to make 
an informal reading analysis for 
each child, to ascertain his instruc- 
tional reading level, to locate spe- 


: makes its debut 





A Review by 
MARGARET R. SHANNON 


Assistant Professor, State Teachers College, 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


cific reading skills where he may be 
experiencing difficulty, and to pro- 
vide the teacher with an adequate 
basis for grouping the pupils for 
reading instruction. Though these 
materials are of value to all teach- 
ers, they should prove especially 
helpful to beginning teachers and 
to those where evaluative materials 
and cumulative records are meager. 

The series uses materials other 
than verbal in developing readiness 
for the reading of a story. Teach- 
ers will find that the films and film- 
strips listed under “Extension of 
Experiences” can be used effective- 
ly in building background for the 
reading of the story. 

It is encouraging to observe that 
the authors recognize the differing 
functions and purposes of silent 
and of oral reading. The format of 
the guides helps to underscore the 
fact that these constitute two dif- 
ferent types of reading activity. 

The design of the teachers’ 
guides in this series facilitates ease 
of interpretation and use. An un- 
usual feature is the inclusion in ev- 
ery guide of a cumulative vocabu- 
lary list specifying the reading level 
at which each word is introduced. 
This should be particularly helpful 
to teachers when developing orig- 
inal materials for practice in the 
various reading skills. 

Underlying the “Sheldon Basic 
Reading Series” is a sound concept 
of reading and clearly formulated 
objectives to which the methods 
and materials relate acceptably. 
It makes a unique contribution to 
the teaching of reading. 


Technical Notes 
The “Sheldon Basic Reading Se- 


ries” has been prepared under the 
skillful direction of William D. 
Sheldon, coordinator of the series 
and author of the books for grades 
four, five, and six. Associate Pro- 
fessor, Director of Reading Labo- 
ratory, and Chairman of the Col- 
lege Reading Program at Syracuse 
University, Dr. Sheldon has been 
outstanding in his success in the 
field of reading. Other authors in- 
clude Queenie B. Mills from the 
University of Illinois, Mary C. 
Austin, Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, and Robert A. 
McCracken at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 
(Continued on page 95) 
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ANNIE’S SPENDING SPREE 


By Nancy Dingman Watson 
Illustrated by Aldren A. Watson 


Fun spending a birthday dollar. Ages 3-6 $2.59 


e 
NOT ONE MORE DAY 


Story and Pictures by Donna Hill 
A tiny Mexican buys a burro. Ages 8-6 $2.59 


* 
BIANCO AND THE NEW WORLD 
Story and Pictures by Tony Palazzo 
A burro joins a N.Y. circus. Ages 4-7 $2.75 
* 


BOZY AND ALL THE CHILDREN 
Story and Pictures by Dorothy Ivens 
A dog joins an all-child town. Ages 4-7 $2.00 
o 


MADELINE AND THE BAD HAT 


Story and Pictures by Ludwig Bemelmans 
More fun with Madeline. Ages 5-8 $3.50 


* 
DANCING CLOUD 


By Mary Marsh Buff 
Illustrated by Conrad Buff 


Vivid picture of Navajo life. Ages 7-10 $3.00 
e 


THE GARDEN UNDER THE SEA 


By George Selden 
Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie 


A lobster’s and crab’s garden. Ages 8-12 $2.75 
7 
THE UNINVITED DONKEY 


By Anne H. White 
Illustrated by Don Freeman 


A hilarious visit of a donkey. Ages 8-12 $2.75 
- 


THAT JUD! 


By Elspeth Bragdon 
Illustrated by Georges Schreiber 


An orphan finds he belongs. Ages 9-12 $2.50 
> 
FOLLOW MY LEADER 


By James B. Garfield 
Illustrated by Robert Greiner 


A blind boy’s cheering story. Ages 9-12 $2.75 
7 
THE CROW AND THE CASTLE 


By Keith Robertson 
Illustrated by Robert Greiner 


Mystery about a chess rook. Ages 10-13 $2.50 
e 
JEXIUM ISLAND 


By Madeleine Grattan 
Illustrated by William Pene du Bois 


Stolen children on an island. Ages 10-13 $2.% 


. 
THE LITTLE RED 
SCHOOLHOUSE 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse 


Modern school days in N.H. Ages 10-13 $2.50 
+ 


ELEPHANT BRIDGE 


By Jeffrey Potter 
Illustrated by Roberta Moynihan 


A Burmese boy’s adventures. Ages 10-15 $2.50 
. 


THE HUNDRED AND ONE 
DALMATIANS 


By Dodie Smith 
Illustrated by Janet and Anne Grahame-Johnstont 


Humorous “dognapping.” All Ages $2.% 
. 
TOTO’S TRIUMPH 


By Claire Huchet Bishop 
Illustrated by Claude Ponsot 


Life with a French family. Ages 12-15 $2.50 


+ 
Send for our free illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 


625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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here are the new 
Kindergarten-Primary 


NUMBER CONCEPT CHARTS 
that illustrate the numbers 1 to 20 
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One elephant - two giraffes - three kangaroos - and more familiar 
animals are pictured in these colorful, eye-catching charts. And the 
number concepts run from | through 20. The animals are cleverly drawn, 
the numbers large and easily read, the charts large-size (13” x 16”). 
This set of twelve charts will help develop number concepts and establish 
the relationship between a given number of objects, the spoken word, the 
written symbol, and the written word. The first ten charts illustrate 

the numbers | through 10 with different animals on each poster. The 

last two charts illustrate 11 through 20. 

Each set also includes a comprehensive Teacher's Manual. Teaching 
devices, related activities, and testing methods are suggested 

for each number concept. 


Each Set $2.50 
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1 IN 457} 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. ! 
! Please send me at once ................ sets of the new | 
| Kindergarten-Primary Number Concept Charts @ $2.50 each. 1 
The total amount of my order is $.....0..0.0000000000 1 
| (J Payment enclosed. [) Bill me, payable in 30 days. 
| Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postaye and Handling Charges. 1 
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Painted by Billie Waters 


W HAT do you know about swans? 
Most of us know very little be- 
cause we do not have them as pets 
and there are few wild swans about. 
Mostly we see them swimming 
gracefully in public parks. 

Here is an interesting family 
group at home among aquatic 
plants at the edge of a lake. Can 
you identify any of the plants? 

It is a peaceful scene painted 
with light, quiet colors such as yel- 
lowish green, white, gray, and pink- 
ish mauve. Find an area which is 
dark and explain why the artist 
painted it so. 

The full-grown birds have the 
beautiful snowy plumage which we 
admire. Are the cygnets (baby 
swans) the same color? What col- 
or are they? Such a warm tint of 
brown is called beige. It will turn 
white when the birds are older. 

How soft and downy the babies 
appear! Would you like to hold 
one in your hand? What use is 
made of similar fine soft goose 
feathers which are called down? 
Geese, swans, and ducks are related. 

Read the story by Hans Christian 
Andersen about a baby swan which 
thought it was an “ugly duckling.” 
Perhaps you know a song of that 
name which has been made famous 
by Danny Kaye. 

European mute swans, which are 
the variety most frequently seen in 
public gardens, have orange bills, 
but their North American cousins 
—the trumpeter swans—have black. 
Which are these in the painting? 
The black bills provide dark ac- 
cents amongst the pale hues. 

Girls and boys in certain cities 
have the fun of riding in swan 
boats in the park, such as Boston’s 
swan boats in the Public Gardens. 

The most famous American 
painter of birds, John James 
Audubon, sometimes painted the 
birds bigger than life. You can do 
the same. Try to find copies of 
some of Audubon’s Birds of Amer- 
ica. They are true to their species, 
but also are birds with personality. 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 


Washington, D.C. 





THE SWANS 


What sort of voice would you 
expect such a long-necked bird to 
have? Have you ever heard a swan 
sing? Most of us have heard only 
grunting or hissing sounds but the 
books tell us that trumpeter swans 


have sonorous voices. Sonorous 
means loud or full in sound, ring- 
ing or richly resonant. Find out 
what is meant by swan song. 

To most of us the swan is a po- 
etic, exotic bird, perhaps because 
of its pure white plumage and its 
graceful manner of seeming to float 
on the surface of the water. Do 
you think the artist felt that way? 

Is the picture painted in a soft, 
blurry way or with sharp edges? 
Are the colors bright and gay, or 
subdued? Are the birds shown in 
an attractive spot or a dingy mud- 
dy place? Are they surrounded by 
trash or by graceful ferns and wa- 
ter plants? 

You could create a decorative 
picture of swans by using a differ- 
ent medium. Try pastels or colored 
papers cut and pasted. Or you 
might write a story about swans. 


THE ARTIST 


ILLIE WATERS is an _ English 
woman who paints with oil or 
tempera. The latter is the kind of 
paint used by many school children. 
Her favorite subjects are well 
liked by girls and boys. Some ol 
her pictures which have been repro- 
duced are “Little Fawn,” “White 
Doe,” “Baby Seal,” and “Neptune’s 
Horses.” The titles show what in- 
terests her. She illustrated a child’s 
book, Animals, Big and Little, with 
text by Ray Edwin (published by 
Grosset and Dunlap). 

Miss Waters’ early education was 
in private schools. Later she stud- 
ied at Heatherley’s in London, also 
the Grosvenor School of Modern 
Art, and the Newlyn School of Art. 
Her work has been exhibited at 
various galleries. 

She lives in Chelsea, a section of 
London. 
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Courtesy, Panagra 


ster of Ecuador 


re and her sister Elena, two years older and several 
inches taller, live in a village in Ecuador. High moun- 
tains make a rugged wall around the valley in which the vil- 
lage stands. Like a patchwork quilt of many shades of green, 
tiny fields cover the valley and the steep slopes of the moun- 
tains. And up beyond the fields, near the mountaintop, 
herds of sheep and llamas graze on the coarse tough grass. 
From these herds comes wool for the looms of the village 
weavers. 

Before the wool is ready for the weaver, there is work for 
many hands. The village is like a big workshop in which ev- 
eryone works with wool. Like all the children in the village, 
Ester and Elena work with the wool too. Their work begins 
as soon as the wool is sheared from the backs of the sheep 
and llamas. Day after day they pick prickly burs, twigs 
and leaves, dried bits of earth and sharp gravel from the 
huge mounds of wool. For a little while it is fun, and they 
make a game of seeing who has the biggest pile of twigs and 
burs set aside. 


Children in Latin America No. 8 


But for Ester and Elena, the job is always longer than for 
any other children. No matter how long they work, Father’s 
sharp eyes still see more twigs and bits of bur. Usually he 
looks at their work several times before he says it is well 
done. But he always adds, “Clean wool makes soft yarn.” 
Father wants to make sure that no hard bits remain in the 
wool. So he takes a long whip and beats the wool, to get 
out any hidden dirt. 

Ester and Elena help him carry the wool to wash it in the 
lake outside the village. Then Mother’s work begins. She 
dyes the wool, stirring it back and forth so that the color 
spreads evenly and does not streak. When the color is just 
right, Ester and Elena help Mother hang the wool outside to 
dry. For a day or two the village seems to burst into bloom. 
Cactus fences, gateposts, shrubs, and every possible spot where 
wool can dry, are gay with bunches of red, blue, brown, and 
gray wool—the colors used most by the village weavers. 

When the dyed wool is dry, it must be carded. This too is 
work for the children. Each one holds (Continued on page 77 


Story by DELIA GOETZ 
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Teaching Homemaking 


MYRA J. CARMON 


Ciadongeston Teacher, Public School, 
tiskany Falls, New York 


EDITORIAL Note: The author writes with authority, 
for she has a degree in Home Economics and has done 
graduate work in that field. 


E KINDERGARTEN teachers have the privi- 

lege of laying the foundation for the 
child’s future education. J the foundation is 
firm and square, the future suilding will go up 
easily, but if the foundation is shaky, the rest of 
the building will be unstable too. If we are in- 
terested in building a structure upon a lasting 
foundation, we must begin where the child is 
and proceed from there. 

Our pupils come to us from homes. There 
are numerous kinds of homes represented, of 
course, but they are all homes where personal 
and family relationships exist. We must use that 
first important relationship as the cornerstone 
of our building. 

We may think of homemaking education as 
cooking and sewing, but it has always had for 
one of its goals the strengthening of home and 
family life. It is concerned with every family 
member no matter the sex or age and with all 
that goes into the home to make it a happy 
and satisfying one. 


Kindergarten teachers and homemaking 
teachers have some of the very same goals: to 
develop and maintain good health habits, to in- 
crease knowledge and skill in getting along with 
others, to increase ability to cooperate in joint 
activities, to improve muscle coordination and 
manipulatory skills, and to increase skill in solv- 
ing problems—all on a family-centered level. 

“But how do we teach homemaking in the 
kindergarten?” you ask. There is no clear-cut 
line that can be drawn separating homemaking 
from other fields. We have to integrate these 
learnings with the other activities of the day. 
The following are suggestions for doing this. 


What te Teach Learning Situations 
CLOTHING 


Know your own Games of naming and identi- 

clothing by sight. fying: “John’s cap, Pauline’s 
belt,” and so on. 

Take care ofcloth- Daily hanging up of wraps. 

ing worn to school. 

Easy sewing or 


Sewing scrapbook pages. 
mending. 


Sewing cards (coordination). 
Making lapel pin for mother. 
Where do we get “Show and Tell” discussions. 
wool? Cotton? 


The World Is So Full - - 


MARY F. MERWIN 


Kindergarten Teacher, Public School, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


A LARGE sheet of paper or a flannel board 
contains nothing but a strip of brown to 
represent earth, and a tree—with branches bare. 
That’s what can be seen. What things can’t be 
seen? One of the first things little children will 
say is “God.” Perhaps the little buds for next 
year’s leaves are on the bare branches of the 
tree. Perhaps there is sap in the trunk. Ants 
and worms could be in the ground. If you really 
go underground, you can find many things to 
add to your list. What about the animals that 
live in burrows, the minerals and oil, the sleep- 
ing plants, the roots of the tree and seeds from 
the tree or from things growing near it? Besides, 
the children will think of surprising things, such 
as “the tooth fairy,’ and “the things a little 
puppy smells.” 

The world is so full of other things too. Think 
for a minute of all the round things you saw on 
the way to school. What square things did you 
see? How about triangles? 
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Look around the room. How many round 
things are there? How many red things? Nar- 
row, wide, big, little, high, low, shiny, rough, 
smooth, pretty? This game can be played many 
times. Some children will elect to play it by 
themselves. 

The out-of-doors is fascinating at all seasons. 
Start any time—perhaps in early spring. As 
soon as you notice one thing that is going to 
continue to change or grow, ask the children if 
they have seen anything different along the 
street or in the park. As soon as you get a re- 
sponse, start keeping a record. Let each child 
draw the simplest picture of brown earth and a 
tree—as mentioned previously. Keep the pic- 
tures where the children can get at them easily 
and encourage them to add one new thing each 
day. You will soon have plants which grow big- 
ger, birds returning, a fly or wasp. Once the 
habit of looking is established, you have accom- 
plished your purpose. 


FAMILY RELATIONS 
Getting alongwith Everyday sharing of toys and 


others. work materials, 

Family living in Grown-up or family play in 
detail. playhouse and with dolls. 
Consideration for Making a May Day basket for 
others. the principal. 


Writing thank-you notes. 
Learning to say and to hear 
“Thank you” and “Please.” 


Making others Sharing experiences with other 


happy. grades, with parents. 
FOODS 

Basic nutrition Words of wisdom from the 

facts — eat milk, dental hygienist. 


fruit, vegetables, Trip to local dairy. 
meat every day; Charts, picture books, bulletin- 
sweets only after board displays. 
meals, Films and filmstrips. 
How to be a good Teacher sets example during 
host or hostess— school lunch periods. 
basis for future Children take turns greeting 
teachings. visitors. 
Mother’s Day tea—pupil-given. 
Role playing in anticipation 
of the tea, 
How to prepare Getting food ready for the 
simple foods tea. 
(clean hands; care Holding “tasting parties.” 
with tools). Room parties. 
What foods cost. Trip to local store to observe 
and to buy for the tea. 
Where foods come Read: Our Food—Where It 
from. Comes From (National Dairy 
Council). 
HOUSING 
Essentials of any Scrapbook activity. 
home. 
How to place fur- Free use of the dollhouse and 
niture in a house. playhouse corner. 
Neatness. “Clean-up time” daily. 
(Continued on page 69) 





RAINSTORM 


A poem for relaxation which may initiate a 
rest period. 


WHAT DO | HEAR OUTSIDE MY HOUSE? 
(Cup hands in front of mouth and make 
whoo-o-o sound.) 

THE WIND IS BLOWING WHOO-O-O. 

IT 1S SAYING, "| AM COLD; 

(Pretend to shiver.) 
I'M GOING TO CHILL YOU TOO-O-O." 


WHAT DO | HEAR OUTSIDE MY HOUSE? 
(Clap softly through stanza.) 

THE RAIN GOES PITTER-PATTER. 

1 CAN HEAR IT MERRILY 

DANCING SPITTER SPATTER. 


WHAT DO | SEE OUTSIDE MY HOUSE? 
(Wave arms overhead.) 

THE LIGHTNING FLASHING, FLASHING. 

IT LIGHTS UP THE SKY ABOVE 

AND SENDS THE THUNDER CRASHING. 
(End with big clap.) 


IT'S TIME FOR ME TO GO TO SLEEP. 
(Rest head on desk.) 

BUT | LIKE TO HEAR THE STORM. 

IT SINGS A GO-TO-SLEEP-NOW SONG 

WHILE | AM SNUG AND WARM. 
(Talk about how comfortable it is to 
rest in a warm bed while the rain is 
making pleasant sounds outside.) 

—EDNA BEVAN 
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Life in the 


AFRICAN JUNGLE 


CAROLYN ANDREWS 


Teacher, Mauck School, 
Hillsdale, Michigan 


Many children in my second grade had seen 
jungle life on television, and most of them had 
attended the local theater when Walt Disney’s 
African Lion was shown. As a result, they ex- 
pressed a desire to study jungle life. Before be- 
ginning the unit, I listed the following. 


Objectives 


1. To locate the jungle lands on the globe. 

2. To gain the concept that man, primitive or 
modern, adjusts to his environment in terms of 
food, shelter, and clothing. 

3. To explore, clarify, extend, and enrich the 
children’s knowledge of the jungle. 

4. To place zoo animals, already familiar to 
the children, in their natural habitat. 

5. To clarify the term “native.” 

6. To provide a natural and stimulating situa- 
tion for creative expression in art, the language 
arts, picture reading, and chart writing. 

7. To gain an insight into the life and habits 
of man in a primitive culture. 


Procedure 


Here are the children’s questions about— 
Location and Climate 

Where are the jungle lands? 

Is it hot there all the time? 

Does it rain very much? 
People of the Jungle 

Are the natives tough? 

How do they dress? 

How do they fasten those bones on their 
heads? 

Can we make friends with the jungle people? 

Are there any cannibals in the jungle? 

Do the natives believe in God? Do they go 
to church? 
Homes in the Jungle 

What kind of homes do the natives live in? 

How are they made? 

What kind of furniture do they have? 
Food in Jungle Lands 

What do jungle people eat? 

Do they really eat gorillas? 

Do they have gardens like ours? 

Do coconuts and bananas grow wild there? 

What kind of meat do they eat? 

Do they have treats like candy and ice cream? 

How do natives start fires for cooking? 
Animals of the Jungle 

What animals live there? 

How are animals caught for the zoo? 

Are elephant tusks real ivory? 

How do pythons catch people? 

How much does an elephant weigh? 

What does the giraffe eat? 


Weapons of Natives 

How do they get the weap- 
ons they use? 

What kind of poisons are 
put on arrows? 

Where do they get poison? 

Do they use guns? 

How do they catch fish? 


Activities 


The next step was the for- 
mation of committees and 
the selection of chairmen and topics to be ex- 
plored by each group. 

Bulletin Boards 

Everyone looked for pictures. These were la- 
beled in manuscript writing in second-grade 
language, and organized around chosen topics. 
Movie 

The children who studied jungle animals bor- 
rowed books from the city and school library. 
Each child drew a picture of some animal, stud- 
ied about it, and prepared a report to be given 
when the pictures were shown. 

The pictures were pasted on a long sheet of 
paper, fastened on rollers, and inserted in a 
large corrugated box. One child turned the 
roller while the reports were given. 

Murals 

Several were made for the panels at the back 
of the room. The scenes included: 

1. A home in the jungle. 

2. Gardening. 

3. Water animals of the jungles. 

4. Land animals. 

5. Elephants and how they are captured. 

Miriam Schlein’s Elephant Herd (W. R. 
Scott) was helpful in creating a feeling for jun- 
gle scenery. The children also enjoyed Five Lit- 
tle Monkeys by J. Kepes (Houghton Mifflin). 

Committee members also explored other books 
for ideas about jungle scenery, which they 
painted with tempera. Animals, people, and so 
on, were drawn, colored with crayons, cut out, 
and pasted on the mural. A three-dimension 
home was mounted on a background of trees. 
Blackboard Lessons and Chart Work 

As soon as a committee reported on a topic, 
some facts were written on the blackboard, and 
a chart was made for later lessons. If the re- 
port was short, it was copied as seatwork. If 
long, it was dittoed and each child received a 
copy for a book which he illustrated. 

Choral Reading 

Poems about jungle animals were selected 
from May Hill Arbuthnot’s Time for Poetry 
(Scott, Foresman) and read to the children. 





Some verse was copied from the blackboard for 
seatwork and later read in unison. This type of 
reading activity was thoroughly enjoyed on sev- 
eral occasions during the unit. 
Creative Music 

The music teacher played some jungle drum 
records so the children could get the feel of the 
rhythm, which they later tried to reproduce on 
the drum she provided. Parts of the 45 rpm, 
RCA Victor records (ERA 271 and ERB 1994) 
entitled Jungle Drums would be suitable, or two 
33% rpm records from Children’s Music Center 
entitled Jungle Drums (P971) and Drums of 
the Yoruba of Nigeria (X981). 


Summary 


After four weeks, the children summarized 
their learnings. 
Location of Jungle Lands 

1. Africa is about midway between the North 
and South Poles. 

2. Jungle lands are in the tropics. 

3. The equator crosses the tropics. 
Jungle People 

1. Belong to the Negroid or Black race. 

2. Like to decorate themselves. 

3. Are often superstitious and many still pray 
to idols. 

4. Very few tribes are cannibals. 

5. Some are little people or pygmies. 
Men’s Work 

1. Spear fish. 

2. Set nets of vines for fish. 

3. Clear a place for a garden. 

4. Build the huts they live in. 

5. Hunt wild animals. 
Women’s Work 

1. Make gardens in the clearings. 

2. Gather bananas from trees. 

3. Pound manioc roots into flour for bread. 
Food 

1. Animals for food must be eaten soon after 
killing because meat spoils fast in the jungle. 

2. Jungle people eat berries and roots of var- 
ious plants. (Continued on page 84) 
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The Science that Blooms 
Spring 


in the 


Herman Schneider 


Lecturer in Science Education, 


City College of New York 


Spring is busting out all over; 

She brings us onions, tulips, clover. 
Give the lass room 
In your classroom! 

This learned treatise is intended for only a 
select few, for those who are not charter mem- 
bers of the Order of the Green Thumb. Do you 
win prizes for your dahlias? Do you have the 
greenest lawn in town? Are your roses the envy 
of all and sundry? Then you need no assistance 
from me in getting Spring and Science to perch 
on your window sill. 

But perhaps your botanical talents are like 
mine. My homegrown cucumbers cost me 47 
cents apiece. My rosebushes harbor the finest 
colony of Japanese beetles this side of the Pacific. 
If you feel an agricultural kinship to me, come 
along. Let’s look for some classroom botany that 
can be managed without hydrated lime and 
powdered bone meal. Let us instead limit 
ourselves to activities that require a minimum 
of scurrying around and that make a point, 
scientifically speaking. 

A seed contains a baby plant. You've 
probably done this before, but it’s worth repeat- 
ing. Soak a few dozen lima beans (largest size 
you can get) in water for several hours or over- 
night. Give a bean to each child to open and 
examine. The split-open bean clearly shows the 
embryo plant with its root, stem, and two leaves. 
Quite visible to the naked eye, it is even more 
impressive through a magnifying glass. All seeds 
contain embryo plants, but the bean’s is larger 
and clearer than most, 

Some plants grow from seeds. This may 
not be a world-shaking news item, yet the actual 
experience of following a plant from infancy 
through childhood, maturity, and old age will 
be an adventure for most children. Plant the 
seeds (radish seeds are especially easy and reli- 
able) in flowerpots or window boxes. The di- 
rections on the seed packet will advise you on 
the proper depth and spacing. 

This seed-planting operation is simple enough 
for all your youngsters to do. If you’re uneasy 
about having a collection of thirty fragile little 
flowerpots on your windowsill (and who would 
blame you?) use milk containers with the tops 
cut away. Let the soil be moist, but don’t drown 
the plants. For better drainage punch a few 
needle holes in the bottom of the container and 
place it on a small saucer. The little aluminum 
plates that come with individual ready-baked 
pies make fine expendable saucers. 

Some plants grow from roots, Carrots, 
beets, turnips, and sweet potatoes are good can- 
didates for this activity. (The pointed end of 
a sweet potato is the bottom.) Rest your candi- 

date atop a tumbler of water. It it’s too small to 
stay up, stick toothpicks around the sides of the 
root as supports. A handsome growth of roots, 
stems, and leaves should soon emerge. 
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Some plants grow from bulbs—and a pox 
on the fussy botanist who reminds us that “a 
bulb may be regarded as a stem reduced to a 
single bud consisting largely of fleshy leaf 
scales.” For our purpose a bulb is an onion or 
something like an onion, such as the bulb of a 
hyacinth or tulip. 

Getting a bulb to grow is almost too easy, as 
you've probably observed when you found an 
onion sprouting quietly in the vegetable bin. 
Yet various kinds of bulb plants do have their 













individual preferences for sunlight, time of | 
planting, and so on. Information about these 
preferences is usually indicated on the container 
in which the bulbs are packed. 

Some plants grow from stems. Snip off a © 
piece of ivy stem, preferably a piece having two 
Y-shaped joints one above the other. Plant it in 
moist sand, deep enough to cover the lower 
joint. Keep it out of direct sunlight, because 
we're trying to encourage root growth at this 
stage, not leaf growth. In several weeks you 
should have a well-rooted plant ready to seek 
its own fortune. 

Some plants grow from leaves. Although 
this is a relatively rare method of propagation, 
it’s fun to behold and provocative to think 
about. For best results use a rex begonia leaf, 
as large and thick as possible. Make a cut 
across each of the large veins. Then lay it (right 
side up) on damp sand in a dish. Weigh it, 
down with pebbles along the edge, to keep the 
surface of the cuts in contact with the sand. A 
healthy leaf will soon send out three or four 
young plants, miniature and charming. African 
violet and bryophyllum will also oblige you with 
this novel method of Reproducing Their Kind. 

Leaves, stems, bulbs, roots, seeds—what a 
variety of ways plants have of producing off- 
spring! 

Plants are food. This fact is guaranteed 
not to make the front page of the New York 
Times, yet it deserves discussion. Let your pu- 
pils liven up the procedure with pictures and 
samples of plant foods (Continued on page 80) 





p———SPECIALLY FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 





NO, | am not about to engage in amateur psy- 
choanalysis. The control | refer to is in a sci- 
ence experiment—the ‘check’ part, so to speak. 
It's the part we sometimes tend to forget in 
our excitement. Yet it should be a part of 
almost every science experience, even in the 
kindergarten. 

For example: We may be discussing yester- 
day's shower, describing its effects. 
Jimmy tells us about the skates forgotten on 
the lawn, which are now brownish and rusty. 
We ask why it happened, and a swarm of volun- 
teers offer the answer that the skates got wet 
and that's why. True, but if we leave it at 
that we're missing the best part—the oppor- 
tunity for clear, logical thinking and firsthand 
experience. 

Ask the children whether they are really sure 
that the skates rusted because they became wet. 
Some will tell of other things that rusted in 
the same way, and someone may even suggest 
that we get a pair of skates and leave one 
out in the rain while its mate is kept indoors. 


various 





Where’s Your Control ? 


Co-author, Heath Elementary Science Series 


Nina Schneider 


Fine, we have a control—the indoor skate— 
but common sense keeps us from wasting natu- 
ral resources. So we use two iron nails in- 
stead of two skates. We needn't wait for an- 
other rain—simply place one nail in a dish of 
wet sand and cover it with a bowl to keep 
the air moist. Put the other nail in a dish 
of dry sand, which is also covered; and there's 
our control. 

Once we're on the alert for controls they 
pop up everywhere. 

Susie washes her doll clothes and puts them 
on the window sill because “they dry faster in 
the sun."’ The control is another doll garment 
—same material, same wetness, same color— 
placed in the shade. 

Or we discuss the importance of washing our 
hands with soap and water before meals. The 
control is another pair of hands, equally dirty, 
washed in plain water. 

Perhaps we've returned from a trip to the 
supermarket and are discussing the large number 
of foods kept cold in freezers and refrigerators. 
Why are they kept cold? A cupful of milk in 
a refrigerator and another at room temperature 
will bring the evidence to our eyes and noses 
in a day or so, 

So, in our science experiences, let's keep 
everything under control. 
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EXPERIMENTING 


with SEEDS 


BRUCE A. LLOYD 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Verona School, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


YOU do not have to be a scientist to perform this experi- 
ment. You do not have to know all the answers. Set the 
stage and let the pupils and nature do the rest! 

The seed-germinating experiment pictured here was 
part of my regular fifth-grade science program last year, 
in conjunction with a study of the Battle Creek School 
Farm. Setting up the experiment took about 20 minutes 
of teacher time, 20 minutes of pupil time (not counting 
time spent in observation!), and two weeks of nature's 
time. 

We used these materials: 

| wire coat hanger 

a pair of pliers 

2 5” x 7” pieces of glass 

| 5” x 7” piece of blotting paper 
4 rubber bands 

5 kernels of corn 

| shallow enamel pan 

water to fill the pan 

The photographs show what we did. The completed 
setup was placed in a window where it would get as much 
sunshine as possible. Sunshine helped the seeds to germi- 
nate and prevented mold from forming. The children took 
turns keeping the pan filled with water. 

Easy? Of course it's easy. Nature does most of the 
work. Try it. You'll see. 


6 A close-up of two young corn plants. 
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Cut off the hook of the hang- 
er. Bend the wire frame into 
shape with the pliers. 


3 


Sandwich blotting paper be- 
tween the two pieces of glass. 
Hold together with rubber 
bands. 


4 


The frame and “sandwich” 
with the seeds in place. 


Set in pan, add water, and 
put in a sunny window. The 
seeds will sprout within two 
weeks. 



















Scrap Metal 


Although 


ence, it has many social 


this is pie) sci- 


ings, especially when it is tied 
in with the community’s an- 
nual spring cleanup campaign. 


IS NOT JUNK! 


ARTHUR S. GREEN 


Teacher, Clinton Elementary School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


A GIANT power crane swoops over a mountain 
of scrap iron. Its electromagnetic plate hovers 
over the scrap pile like a flying saucer. Sudden- 
ly it descends, and when the crane lifts again, 
in seconds, there is more than half a ton of 
scrap metal clinging to the magnet. Steadily 
the crane swerves toward a nearby railroad car, 
and then releases its load with a resounding 
crash! 

“Why did the metal fall from the magnet?” 
some child may ask. 

By the time that question is answered, your 
group should have had an exciting study experi- 
ence based on metals and magnets. 

The scene described is only one operation 
among many taking place in thousands of scrap- 
metal yards across the United States. This new 
Goliath of American industry has come a long 
way since the horse-and-buggy days of the “junk 
man.” 

It takes about 55,000,000 tons of scrap to 
make 100,000,000 tons of iron and steel, and 
about half the scrap is collected by community 
dealers. The other half is picked up around the 
iron and steel mills in the form of ingot ends, 
defective pieces, filings, shavings, and so on. 
Because the scrap-metal business reaches into 
the homes, farms, and industries of every com- 
munity of our nation, it deserves our attention. 


Purposes of Unit 


1. To study the relation and importance of 
scrap metals to other industries. 

2. To learn how the scrap-metal industry 
purchases, sorts, and prepares scrap for ship- 
ment to the iron and steel mill. 

3. To realize the dependence of metal indus- 
tries on scrap materials. 

4. To learn how America’s metal resources 
can be conserved by collecting scrap. 

5. To correct common impression about 
“junk dealers.” 

6. To appreciate vital role the scrap-metal 
industry plays in peace and war. 

7. To recognize basic metals, and learn some 
uses. 

8. To understand some reasons for the fluctu- 
ating value of scrap metals. 


Procedure 


Since there are no textbooks with “all the 
answers in one place,” classes are challenged 
to get information from a variety of sources. 


11 2) @) 1 7-1) ae Le 
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If a field trip to a local scrap-metal company 
can be arranged, the children will make first- 
hand observations of specialized activities of the 
“yard,” such as— 

1. The purchase and resale of metals by 
weight. 

2. The stripping down, separation, and prep- 
aration of metals for smelting. This includes: 

a. Removing copper tubing and _ brass 
cores from auto-radiator frames with a blow- 
torch. 

b. Knocking out babbitt from castings 
with a sledge hammer. 

c. Cutting large pieces or bulk iron with a 
gas torch or heavy metal shears. 

d. Compressing car bodies and metal lathe 
shavings with a weighted steel ball. 

e. Burning insulation from copper wire. 

f. Draining sulphuric acid from batteries; 
knocking the battery casings apart with hatchet. 

g. Dismantling machinery, engines, and 
other complicated objects to salvage iron and 
other metals. 

h. Removing wood, plastic, and other non- 
metal material from metal objects. 

i. Chiseling plating of other metals away 
from iron bases. 

If a class trip is not practical, maybe several 
boys could get permission from home, school, 
and a scrap dealer to observe activities and 
make a report. In addition, the teacher or a 
parent might take a series of pictures which 
could be shown in the classroom to clarify some 
points of the boys’ report. 


Vocabulary 


This unit on scrap metals will bring children 
in contact with many unfamiliar words. There- 
fore, it would be wise to set up a list of these 
words and their meanings at an early stage. 
Here is a partial list. 

Ferrous metals—produced from iron ore or 
smelted from materials made from iron. They 
are attracted to a magnet. 

Nonferrous metals—produced from ores 
other than iron or smelted from materials other 
than those made from iron. They are not at- 
tracted to a magnet. 

Alloy—a new metal made by combining two 
or more ferrous or nonferrous metals. 

Crowbar—an iron tool used as a lever to pry 
metal loose from other metals or nonmetals. 

Die cast or castings—ferrous or nonferrous 
metals or alloys that undergo a specially con- 
trolled hardening process during their refining 
or smelting. 

Dock—a loading or unloading platform. 

Dockage—the deduction of weight of non- 
metal materials in the purchase of metals. 

Sledgehammer—a heavy steel mallet used 
to crack large pieces of cast iron. 


Smelting—the melting or fusing of metals by 
heat in a blast furnace. 


Activities 


1. Make a map of states affected, and indi- 
cate cities in two colors to show differences in 
market demands. (The largest markets for scrap 
iron for the smelters are at: Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Boston. The chief mar- 
kets for nonferrous metals are at: Chicago, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston. ) 

2. Study textbooks to learn the vital part 
scrap metals play in the smelting industry. 

3. Read recent market journals and scrap- 
metal trade literature (borrowed from the com- 
munity library or a scrap-metal dealer) to learn 
about major activities in this field, and current 
values of scrap metal. 

4. Bring many different metal objects to 
school and study their identity and uses. 

5. Trace the story of a specific piece of metal 
ore from its mining, refining, manufacture into 
some article, lifetime use, scrap material, and 
smelting for reuse. 

6. Compile as large a list as possible of indus- 
trial uses of different scrap metals. 

7. Try to determine logical reasons for vari- 
ous prices of scrap metals. For example, alumi- 
num is expensive because of the high cost of 
refining ore, and the great demand. Zinc is 
relatively cheap because it corrodes easily and 
has few practical uses. 

8. Make a chart or graph of current local 
market prices for various scrap metals. 

9. Collect magazine pictures of items made 
from different metals. Label the metals used. 


Basic Scrap Metals 


The number of different scrap metals and 
their grades and uses is almost without limit. 
Brass, for example, is classified as: cock and 
faucet, clean heavy yellow, mixed, pipe, light, 
new soft clippings, new low clippings, rod ends, 
No. 1, rod turnings, and rolled. 

My class grouped information under four 
headings: common name, recognition, major 
grade, and major uses. (No major grades for 
ferrous metals were listed, however.) 

Ferrous Metals 

Iron—rusts and bends easily; structural uses. 

Steel—rings when tapped, and is shiny and 
heavy; for tools, working parts of machinery. 

Cast iron—cracks easily because it is brittle; 
has a dull surface, and is very heavy; structural 
weights, and for water radiators. 

Stove iron—like iron and cast iron; for fur- 
naces and stoves. 

Machine turnings—from shavings; no uses 
listed by the class. (Continued on page 82) 
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MIDDLE GRADE UNIT 


+ AN anthropology be taught in the elemen- 
tary school? This was the question our faculty 
asked when we were seeking ways to improve 
curricular offerings. Were the common objec- 
tives (which every teacher knows) of the social- 
studies program getting across to the children? 
We were particularly concerned about their— 

1. Independent research skills. 

2. Acquisition of important generalizations 
about people. 

3. Understanding and appreciation for our 
way of life, and that of people everywhere. 

In California’s framework for social studies, 
most cultural units are compartmentalized. The 
fourth-grade teacher uses a unit on Mexico; in 
fifth grade, it’s the United States; in sixth grade, 
attention is focused on Canada, Alaska, South 
America, and the Pacific Islands. Our regular 
approach had been to teach the geography, 
history, products, customs, and people of each 
country. 

Many of our teachers thought that different 
cultures could be studied and compared through 
a study of anthropology. They believed this 
would dramatize and clarify many concepts 
about people. 

Our fifth-grade teacher, Mrs. Carole Jean 
Diehl, decided to be the guinea pig to test this 
idea. She had never studied anthropology, but 
had always been interested in it. She had an 
average class with I1Q’s from 90 to 140. 

We anticipated that instructional materials 
might be a problem. Every agency that could 
possibly help was contacted—the county teach- 
er’s professional library, the local public library, 
our school district curriculum materials center, 
and the county audio-visual department. Each 
received an outline of the unit as developed by 
Mrs. Diehl and her class. We also wrote to Dr. 
Ethel Alpenfels, Professor of Anthropology at 
New York University, and received excellent 
suggestions. A surprisingly large amount of 
good material was supplied by the fifth-graders. 
Books, magazine articles (many from the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine), artifacts of every 
description, films, filmstrips, and folk-song re- 
cordings began pouring in from all sources to 
which we had appealed. We concluded that we 
need not have worried about a shortage of in- 
structional materials for this unit. 


Motivation 


The unit was initiated by discussing the races 
of man. The children learned that this phase 
of anthropology is called ethnology, from the 
Greek ethnos meaning race. Archaeology, man’s 
early beginnings, was differentiated from history 
by showing that in this phase of anthropology, 
the scientist is more interested in what man was 
doing than in “who” or “when.” The third part 
of anthropology was defined as sociology, which 
relates to man’s place in society, his customs, 
language, arts, religions, and government. 

The main objective of the discussion was to 
give the pupils a scientific understanding of how 
mankind is classified. Major emphasis was 
placed on the idea that we are all the same ex- 
cept for surface differences. Basic similarities 
of the races were stressed in the discussion, 
rather than the differences. 


FIFTH-GRADERS 
TAKE A CRACK 
AT ANTHROPOLOGY 


ROBERT I. HAYDEN 


Preliminary Activities 


The children noted differences in hair by ex- 
amining specimens under a microscope; head 
shapes were compared with those on a chart; 
skin differences were explained on the basis of 
chemical content; blood similarities were out- 
lined. 

The similar needs of man were pointed up by 
an imaginary journey to a desert island. The 
class discussed and wrote about what would be 
needed for survival in this situation. They con- 
cluded that all men, regardless of race, had 
basic needs—foods, clothing, and shelter. 

During this phase of the unit, the book enti- 
tled The Family of Man, which Edward Steichen 
created for the Museum of Modern Art, came to 
our attention. Containing hundreds of photo- 
graphs, it was conceived to show the fundamen- 
tal similarity among various cultures all over the 
world. For example, a section showing chil- 
dren at play included candid photographs of 
Japanese, Israeli, French, Russian, Peruvian, 
and American children—all engaged in some 
form of Ring around the Rosy. 

Using this wonderful collection of pictures, 
the teacher could do an extraordinary job of 
pointing up the idea of man as a huge family 


Principal, Parsons School, 
Castro Valley, California 





From the Coronet film: Japan, the Land and the People 


with the same needs, fears, joys, and loves—but 
with differing ways of expressing them. 


Planning the Unit 


Four different cultures were selected for com- 
parative study: Japanese, Eskimo, Central Afri- 
can, and modern American. From an enormous 
list of questions asked by the children about 
people around the world, the class developed 
five categories. 

What Kind of Family Life Do They Have? 

1. What are the family members? 

2. What is their marriage ceremony like? 

3. When do the children leave their parents 
to make their way in life? 

4. How are they educated? 

5. What are considered good manners? 

6. How do they greet each other? 

7. What are their religions like? 

8. Who takes care of little babies, and how? 

9. How do married people separate when 
they don’t like each other? Who takes care of 
the children after the parents separate? 

10. How do they care for old people? 

11. Do men and women have equal rights? 
How Do They Make a Living? 

1. What kinds of jobs are there? Scientists? 
Doctors? Armed Forces? (Continued on page 85 
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UPPER GRADE UNIT 


T HIs project really began the day the chil- 
dren became intensely interested in an heirloom 
which a seventh-grader brought to class. The 
prized possession was a model of an early sailing 
vessel. Dusty, warped, and soiled, the jaunty lit- 
tle ship still hinted of an adventurous past. 

The boy knew little about the model, but it 
had been in his family for several generations, so 
he agreed to get more information. As the story 
was finally pieced together, it was thrilling, but 
we noted that it was more legendary than au- 
thentic. However, it became the incentive for 
much of the creative writing which later re- 
sulted from our unit on ships. 

I launched this language-arts unit by anchor- 
ing the children’s enthusiasm on the old model. 
The topic of ships is a natural here in Detroit 
where the Great Lakes all but surround us, and 
the Detroit River laps our city’s entrance. 


Procedure 


First, we discussed ships of all kinds, and the 
pupils asked numerous questions. From this we 
developed twelve main subjects to study. 
History of Ships: the beginning; progress; ef- 

fect on civilization. 

Types of Ships: passenger, working; defense; 
pleasure craft. 

Description of Types: size, means of power; 
equipment, speed. 

Parts of Ships: decks, engine rooms, living 
quarters; “mind” of ships (captain’s quarters, 
and so on). 

Workers on Ships: captain, engineer; crew, 
chef; purser, steward and/or stewardess; 
chaplain; doctor. 

Comparison of Life on Different Ships: 
comfort; food; conveniences; recreation. 

Rules of the Waterways: navigation laws; 
signals and other security devices; use of 
maps, charts, compass, lighthouses; unwritten 
laws of the sea. 

Historic Vessels: ancient civilization’s ships; 
modern civilization’s ships; America’s note- 
worthy ships. 

Lake and River Boats: kinds; history; pur- 
pose; unique aspects. 

Inventions and Inventors: their contribution 
to progress of shipping; improvement in 
equipment, safety, comfort, health regulations. 

Ships in Literary Arts: famous works of fiction; well-known poems; 
plays. 

Ship Lore: ghost vessels; superstitions; romance and adventure. 
From this point on, the class worked in three groups. The abilities of 

each had previously been established from tests in comprehension, vo- 

cabulary, and reading. Because reading ability ranged from fourth through 
eleventh grade, basic readers and supplementary material were selected 
to meet group needs. 

To instill good work habits and prevent any stigma on pupils of limited 
ability, we set up certain standards for all to follow. 

1. Each group examined the basic readers for its particular level, and 
prepared a bibliography on the topic of ships. 

2. All groups set up a uniform pattern for a study sheet. Briefly, it 
called the child’s attention to finding answers to who, what, why, when, 
and where, in his reading. This made their work more purposeful. The 
method appealed to children of limited ability who needed graphic ar- 
rangements for successful work. It appealed to those of average and 
superior abilities because it saved time for more enriching activities. 
Although we varied our procedure for checking comprehension and vo- 
cabulary, the children preferred discussion and oral reading. 
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SHIPS 
RESCUED 
OUR 
LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM 


MARGARET C. RUFFNER 


Teacher, Seventh Grade, Dixon School, boats? 
Detroit, Michigan : 





Courtesy, W. Reich 


Quite naturally, we started our unit on ships 
with “history.” Definite assignments were cou- 
pled with several comprehensive questions. 
For Group I (8-11 grade ability) 

1. Trace the development of boats. 

2. In what part of the world do you think the 
first boats were made? Give reasons. 

3. Prove that the coracle was probably a 
product of the world’s desert lands. 

4. Had you lived in Michigan in ancient 
times, what type of primitive boat would you 
have seen first? Why? 

For Group Il (5, 6, 7 grade level) 

1. Why did early man develop a means of 
transportation by water? 

2. Describe the simplest types of boats. 

3. Where in the modern world are such sim- 
ple boats used? Why are they used? 

4. What modern boat is a descendant of these 
primitive boats? 

For Group III (limited ability) 

1. What is said to have been the first boat? 

2. How were these first boats moved through 
the water? 

3. Why do we have to guess about the first 


4. What was the second step in boat building? 
5. Why did early man go back to the single 
log after using a raft? 
6. Are boats of this type used any place in 
the world today? Explain. 
In addition to their excellent discussions, Group I contributed to the 
enrichment of the unit by: 
1. Preparing and giving reports in interview style (in self-made cos- 
tumes appropriate to the period concerned). 
2. Producing art work to illustrate different phases of development of 
ships and water transportation. 
3. Originating short skits on the topic. 
4. Setting a pace for the slower groups which inspired them to work 
toward our objectives to the best of their abilities. 
Among the activity experiences to which Groups II and III contributed: 
1. Construction of several models of different ships including a Clipper 
made by a Group III boy. He used scrap wood and discarded window 
shade to create as jaunty a model as ever set sail, and beautiful in its 
finely detailed workmanship. 
2. Showing “Life Aboard Early Sailing Ships” on friezes. 
3. Depicting the development of ships from early man’s crude logs to 
the luxurious S.§. United States on murals. 
4. Demonstrating nautical knots. 
3. Displaying stamps commemorating famous ships. 
6. Compiling dictionary of nautical terms. (Continued on page 76) 
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Tool-Subject Devices 





PREPRIMARY 
LANGUAGE 





LEARNING TO LISTEN. Provide 
opportunities for practice in 
learning to listen. Now and then 
play a game where children follow 
oral directions. Gather a group of 
four or five around you. Each must 
listen as you give a direction and 
then point to someone to carry it 
out. A typical direction might be, 
"Go to the bookshelf, find a red 
book, give it to Jane, and sit 
down," 














PRIMARY | 
SPELLING 


ADD SPOTS. Each child 
makes a large heavy cardboard 
giraffe which he paints yel- 
low. Slip each figure into a 
grooved piece of wood so’ that 
it will stand. Children cut 
out a quantity of. spots from 
brown construction paper. 
When a child has learned to 
spell a word correctly he 
writes the word on a spot and 
pastes the spot on 
the giraffe. This 
technique is good 
because the chil- 
dren compete with 
themselves rather 
than with each 
other. Flora Brewer 




















PRIMARY Il 


READING 
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REARRANGE THE GROUPS. Reading 
in word groups rather than one word 
at a time aids in smoothness and 
speed. Develop original sentences 
Or take some from textbooks, using 
those which divide naturally into 
two or more groups. Write the sen- 
tences on the chalkboard with the 
groups under one another in irreg- 
ular order. In turn each child 
reads a sentence as it should be. 
(If you have an opaque projector, 
type the groups on cards and show 
in the machine.) Carolyn Andrews 


To Cross the rivap 


©Men use 
“9 -Out canoes 





PRIMARY IIl 
ARITHMETIC 


ADDING WHEEL. Each child draws 
four circles, one inside the other. 
He puts a nuwber in the center. 

In the first ring he puts a number 
to the left, another to the right, 
another above, below, and at the 
four spaces in between. He does 
the same in the second and third 
rings. Then, beginning with the 
number in the center, he adds the 
four numbers and puts answers out- 
side the circle. Mildred Bigsby 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 








Tried by. 


Jungle Drums caltig ties 


Gallon ice-cream cartons make ex- 
cellent drums if properly washed 
and dried. Scrap truck-tire inner 





SAR ’ y 
LATE OY. 





tubes are cut to stretch over the “Cleaner Cookies” are Jungle Animals 
top and bottom (remove carton bot- ; 
tom). Lace with plastic lacing. Use an empty frozen-juice can to roll 


wallpaper cleaner (the doughy type). 
Cut out animals with a metal knitting 
needle to make diorama figures. 


Cha Cha Rattles 


Put 3 or more thicknesses of pasted 
paper strips over a burned-out light 
bulb. Allow strips to extend over the 
screw end, twist, turn back, and cover 
to make a longer handle. Dry thor- 
oughly (it may take a week). Break 
glass bulb inside by bringing it down 
on a radiator and holding it there. 
Paint and shellac for a glossy surface. 


Sample from 
Suggestion from Annabelle Wagner Bergfeld 
tta K. Wigton 


Plastic Bookmarks 


Cut short strips from old belts (re- 
move stitching), or plastic yard ma- 
terial. Decorate with brushes and 
enamel paint, nail polish, or Amazart 
which comes in tubes of red, yellow, 
and blue from Binney & Smith Company. 
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Tool-Subject Devices 





GRADE 4 
ARITHMETIC 


KEEP ON ADDING. Each child 
selects a number (such as 7) and 
adds any other number (such as 8), 
and continues to add 8 until the 
first number after 100 is reached. 
For example, 7 plus 8 would be 

15, 23, 31, 39, 47, 55, 65, 71, 

79, 87, 95, 103. This game helps 
to develop speed and skill in add- 
ing higher numbers. Gladys Hucker 





GRADE 6 
HANDWRITING 


EXCELLENT 











PUPIL CRITICISM. Have each 

pupil in the class copy a para- 
graph from a book in his best hand- 
writing. Send the letters to a 
ninth grade (prearranged), asking 
them to grade the pages. The 
ninth grade marks the samples ex- 
cellent, good, fair, poor, unresad- 
able, adding individual touches 
such as "you need more practice in 
making good capital ietters," "Try 
to make your o's and a's clearer." 
A good activity for both sixth and 
ninth grades. 











GRADE 5 
SPELLING 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE. Make cross- 
word puzzles to review word mean- 
ings and spellings. Children can 
develop their own, based on a week- 
ly list of spelling words. When a 
child has completed a puzzle and 
the teacher has checked it, he puts 
it on the chalkboard for others to 
work. Everyone goes in turn, each 
| doing a word until the puzzle is 
finished. As the child at the 
board prints the word in the puz- 
zle, the rest of the class spells 
it aloud. Sister Mary Urban 
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GRADE 7-8 
LANGUAGE 


| 

| 

: TAKING NOTES. To give your 

| class practice in taking notes and 
1 sorting out what is most important, 
: ask another teacher or a high school 
| pupil to come to the class and give 
a short speech on an interesting 

1 topic, using informational material 
that is easy to follow and take 

| notes on. After the notes have 

; been taken and read, ask pupils to 
| put them in order and keep in their 
notebooks. A few days later, the 

1 class may recapitulate the speech 
on the basis of the notes. 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 













Made by the pupils of 
Frances Coolidge 


CUT CENTERS 
OuT OF TWO 
OF THE CIRCLES 


CUT THREE 
18” CIRCLES 


ci 
tw, 


4 suits 7é" DEEP 
ON ONE CIRCLE 





Making a Sombrero 


From 18" x 24" brown or black 
construction paper, cut three 
i ™ 18" circles. Cut a 7" circle 
Lucia Mack Vollmer “Guten ft" from the center of two of them, 
to form the hat brim. The third 
18" circle makes the crown. To shape it cut 





Humpty-Dumpty Egg Dolls four evenly spaced slits 74" deep. Overlap 
each quarter over the other and staple in 
Open egg at one end. Leave natural position. Slash the bottom edge of the. 
color, or dye or paint with nail pol- crown 13" deep, bend the tabs flat, and slip 
ish. Cement to a curtain ring, then crown between the two brim rings. Paste or 
on block of styrofoam. Features, staple in place. Lace edges with raffia or 
clothing, hands—scrap felt. yarn through holes punched 4" from edge. 





Making a Rebozo 


Cut a 3'9" square from an old sheet, and 
cut on the diagonal to make two rebozos. 
Cut stencils from heavy paper and apply 
crayon or fabric paint through them. See 
American Crayon Co. folder, "Water Is the 
Magic Word," for steps in stenciling. 





Suggested by 
Frances Coolidge 





A School Activities Book 


Why not make a loose-leaf notebook of Activities 


heavy 17” x 23” black construction paper 











to keep a record of your school events? peeps: 
Pupils may be asked to design a page in 6 Unerseoens 
art classes. Display in hall showcase. praee hgd ae Bae me ag 


Bertha Eleeda Maicoim 
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Al1-School Activities 





SWAP EQUIPMENT 


Now is the time to work on your 
inventory of the equipment and ma- 
terials in your classrooms. Has 
all of it seen action this year, or 
is there something that might bet- 
ter be taken out to make room for 
Something else that will be used? 
Are there items you can swap, such 





If your school does not have 
permanent marble courts, plan to 
paint several diagrams on hardtop 
areas. If no other place is avail- 
able, investigate the possibility 
of roping off a driveway for certain 
hours and putting diagrams there. 

To celebrate Boys' Club Week, 
have a school marble tournament 


with two or three age groups, de- 
pending on the size of the school. 
Set up a schedule. Losers are 
group is left. Recognize the 
and a simple ceremony. Two or 


three teachers or parents should 
act as judges. 


National Garden Week is April 
21 to 27. Have a school planting 
project. Try to arrange with a 
local seed dealer to secure pack- 
ages of seeds at a discount. En- 
courage each child to purchase at 
least one of these packages. Even 


° Someone who has practically no room 
& oat ae 
Oo 








eliminated until only one from each 


champs with a medal or certificate 


as an aquarium or a shelf over the 
radiator? Why not hang your lists 
in the teachers’ room? 

Remember, now is the time to think 
and plan about. summer remodeling 
or repairs. It's an old school 
story—he who fails to requisition 
fails to get. 




















for gardens can usually manage 

to find some sort of window box 
where he can sow flower seeds. The 
science club or an upper grade can 
list some rules to follow when sow- 
ing seeds and caring for young 
plants. Duplicate them for distri- 
bution to everyone. 


MAYFLOWER i 





Sometime this month, the "May- 
flower" will set sail for the New 
World. A replica of the original 
Ship, it will follow the original 
route from Plymouth, England, to 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. Upon its 
arrival here in May, it will be 
given a permanent home as a good-= 
will gift from the people of Great 
Britain to the people of the United 
States. 

Plan a hall exhibit on both the 
original and the replica of the 


ship and set aside one day (April 2 
is the tentative sailing date) when 
every class has some discussion on 
this project. Talk about it over 
the P.A. system and perhaps have a 
school movie on early Plymouth. 

Write to Plimouth Plantation, 
Post Office Box 1620, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, for more information 
and materials. The July 1956 is- 
sue of Travel magazine also contains 
an article and pictures of the fa=- 
mous ship. 
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Teachers 





PARTY FOR PRESCHOOLERS 


— year our P.T.A. has an Easter party. It 
is similar, I suppose, to almost every other 
party—hiding and hunting eggs, refreshments, 
and so on, except for one thing. We invite all 
the children who will be beginners the next year 
to come that afternoon and visit school. As a 
primary teacher who has practically become a 
fixture like the blackboards, I know what a help 
it is to have this contact with the preschoolers. 
They have a happy experience at school, com- 
pounded of games, good things to eat, and get- 
ting something to take home; they see the teach- 
er and associate pleasant times with her; they 
see the building, and go around its mysterious 
corners with an older child. Of course, by fall 
when they start in as pupils, they have forgotten 
that party day, but they have a feeling of pleas- 
ure about school. JULIE Ss. HUGHES 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAM IDEA 


very simple science assembly program 

which I used with my second-graders was 
about wind. The children were seated on the 
stage with an electric fan (turned on full) back 
of the drop curtain, blowing large crayon pic- 
tures of trees, curtains, and a kite suspended 
from the center of the stage. With the wind 
blowing furiously, the children went on with 
their program. They gave a number of poems 
about the wind by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Christina Rossetti, and Eugene Field. They also 
had a question-and-answer game about what 
the wind brings, and a song about what the 
wind is saying. The program was very impres- 
sive and enjoyable. CLOTA E. LIPPARD 


SUBSTITUTING 


UBSTITUTE teachers, let me tell you of my 
wonderful stand-by in the toughest spot in 
the field of teaching, that of substituting. 

It consisted of a notebook, compiled by me 
during my apprentice term, of all the ideas I 
could possibly glean from each regular teacher. 
These were first divided by grades and then in- 
dexed as to subject matter. 

They contained suitable assignments in lan- 
guage, arithmetic, social studies, art, primary 
seatwork, and so on. There were games for 
many subjects, brief lesson plans, art suggestions, 
gymnasium games, songs, and poems. 
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The ride on the bus gave me ample time to 
review the assigned grade. By the time I ar- 
rived at the school, dozens of ideas were at my 
finger tips. 

I could then enter the room with outward 
calm and in a few minutes have a proper assign- 
ment on the blackboard for the whole room. 
Time taken for this assignment gave me a 
breather in which to “catch on” to the room or- 
ganization, and find the program and list of 
pupils’ names. Then ard then only would I 
quietly talk to some well-behaved child, asking 
questions as to grouping and books if such in- 
formation was not immediately available. 

In the primary grades, I often sent a group to 
the blackboard for a writing lesson and learned 
their names at once—a great help in controlling 


the group. HELEN WOLFE 


AN EASTER PROJECT 


uR Easter bonnets were made from 8” pa- 
O per plates covered with crepe paper or 
cloth. The children brought in the decorations 
—flowers, ribbons, veils, and lace-paper doilies. 
Our Future Teacher Helper assisted the chil- 
dren to use a stapler to cover the hat with the 
foundation material. Then the decorations were 
added. 

Out of this project grew an Easter program in 
which the little girls modeled their hats to the 
“Easter Parade” song. The boys presented their 
hats to their mothers at the program, and par- 
ticipated in a play. ESTELLA BAILLIE 





Hep Ore A other 


STUFFED EASTER BUNNY 


E MAKE an Easter bunny each year, using 
W an ordinary large paper bag stuffed with 
newspaper for the body, and a smaller bag, like- 
wise stuffed with newspaper, for the head. The 
two bags are tied together securely at the neck. 
Rolls of cardboard from paper towels make fine 
arms and legs. Cardboard ears are inserted in 
slits cut in the top of the head. Then the rab- 
bit is covered completely with a thin layer of 
white cotton. Eyes, nose, and lining of the ears 
are cut from pink construction paper, and the 
mouth and whiskers are made from black con- 
struction paper. Small pieces of crepe paper 
make clothing and accessories. LESLIE NAGEL 


TEACHING SOCIAL GRACES 


Kp teaching of social graces came about as a 
result of a unit on Holland—“‘The Land of 
the Windmills’—and the element of make- 
believe. When it was time for review, I thought 
I'd take advantage of the opportunity to teach 
social graces. Since children like to pretend, we 
might use that angle. One child would be the 
lecturer; another would give the introduction; 
the rest would be the attentive audience. After 
discussing these phases and planning the details, 
the class prepared to present our make-believe 
program the next day. 

A boy had been chosen to be the lecturer, and 
a girl to introduce him. The front of our room 
represented the platform, where two chairs 
were placed; and our pretend- 
ed screen was a cut-paper post- 
er, which had been made dur- 
ing the study, hung on the 
front blackboard. The class 
was very enthusiastic. In her 
own way the little girl gave a 
good introduction, the boy 
gave an interesting lecture, 
and the audience was attentive. 

The children asked to repeat 
the performance the following 
day and decided to invite the 
superintendent and the princi- 
pal. I was surprised at the 
excellent outcome of this pres- 
entation and how much the 
children appreciated the prais- 
es of the school officials con- 
cerning their make-believe ac- 
complishment. BESS DIXON 
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Articles for this department should not exceed 300 words. W’ ALways collect and display pictures illustrating the 


Type them double-spaced, each on a separate sheet of paper. 


Put your name and address on each sheet and 
on every photograph or sample. 


We will pay $5.00 upon publication for each article used and $1.00 


for a photograph or drawing. 
Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 


Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six months 


should be considered rejected. 
Address all manusczipts to: 


Teachers Help One Another, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


A CLASS BANK 


uR Class established a bank for the financial 
O needs of our group. Occasionally children 
forgot or lost their lunch money. Sometimes we 
needed money for various projects. Each per- 
son who wanted to contribute a few pennies de- 
posited them in a miniature bank that could fit 
into the teacher’s pocketbook. The amount must 
not exceed $2.00. Then as the need arises, a 
child may borrow, after being approved as a 
good risk (someone who has repaid if he has 
borrowed before, and who really needs to bor- 
row). Our banker is our class treasurer. He 
and his committee keep a record of each trans- 
action. At our class meetings he gives his report, 
and his books must balance. , RUBY P. TREADWAY 


ATTENDANCE BOOSTERS 


_— teacher has in her classroom certain 
“fair weather” pupils who are habitually 
absent if the weather is the least unfavorable. I 
plan something special for the bad days—an im- 
promptu play, an extra art period, a movie, or 
some little treat like cookies or popcorn balls. 
See that the absentees, upon their return, re- 
ceive a little “wish you had been here” note 
from the teacher or pupils, reporting the good 
time enjoyed by all present. This little scheme 
not only encourages attendance, but also boosts 
the low schoolroom morale that so often pre- 
vails on stormy days. LULA WALKER 


AN EGGHEAD PARTY 


greeny ay to the mothers for our party were 
folders in the shape of eggs with faces paint- 
ed on the cover. The backs were designed and 
brightly colored. Each mother was asked to 
bring two blown eggs. At the party, mother and 
child worked together, designing characters 
from the eggs with bits of cotton, yarn, ribbon, 
colored paper, and other materials. The results 
were artistic, surprising, and amusing. There 
were pretty bunnies, a mean-looking pirate with 
a patch over one eye, a dainty pink lady and her 
knight in tinfoil armor, a little man with a white 
beard and paper spectacles, and others. Animals 
put on display included a dog, Dumbo the ele- 
phant, a spotted frog, a rooster, a turkey, and a 
chick. 

Refreshments for the children consisted of 
frosted and decorated doughnuts, and for the 


units studied, for example, cities of the U.S. When 


a section is completed, I sort out the pictures which most 
clearly represent points studied ,about the cities, and num- 


ber them clearly. For the test, each pupil prepares a pa- 


per with the names of the cities across the top. I distribute 

TIP numbered pictures to each child. He identifies the city it 

OF THE _ Shows something about (Jumbering would recall Seattle, 
for example), and writes that picture’s number under the 


MONTH 


correct city on his paper. 
When each child finishes, I say, “Pass,” and everyone 
passes his picture to the next child in a prearranged order. 


He identifies the new picture, and at the next “Pass,” hands 
it on, and so on, until all pictures have reached everyone. 
For a variation of this test, use the same plan of num- 
bered pictures, but show the pictures on the opaque pro- 


jector. 


mothers, coffee and cake. Marshmallow bun- 
nies in white, pink, and yellow decorated the 
top of the cake, while large colored candy eggs 
encircled it on the plate. 

Every mother expressed the enjoyment she got 
from working with her child. YULE M. CHAFFIN 
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TELEVISION BROADCASTS 


W* HAVE only a make-believe television set, 
but it provides much pleasure and many 
opportunities for learning. The set consists of 
a three-sided plywood box with a rectangular 
opening for the “screen.” The opening is placed 
so that the distance from the floor to the middle 
of the opening equals the height of the average 
child. A curtain is hung across the back. 

Each day the pupils “broadcast” the news 
of current interest: personal news; school news; 
local, national, and international news. Book 
reports and original stories are also used. The 
news broadcasts were started because each day 
so many children had so much they just had to 
tell before they could begin other things. After 
each broadcast the class chairman led a discus- 
sion for improving the reports. As a result, 
standards for reports were formulated. In or- 
der to have interesting broadcasts they found 
they must observe the following points. 

1. Select a worth-while subject. 

2. Know what you are talking about. 

3. Learn to pronounce all new words before 
the broadcast. 


MABEL 8S. EDGERTON 


4. If you use pictures, be sure they are large 
enough for the audience to see. 

5. Small pictures may be posted on the bulle- 
tin board. 

A cork panel on each side of the screen serves 
as a bulletin board for displaying pictures and 
news items. 

The set is an ideal puppet stage, so puppet 
plays form part of our broadcasts. Some types 
of social studies reports are more interesting 
when given in the form of broadcasts. Our 
Christmas Trip around the World seemed very 
real via “television.” 

Our room operates a school store for selling 
school supplies, and this furnishes subject matter 
for our program commercials—singing, rhyming, 
or plain, but original. MILDRED VANCE 


EGGSHELL ART 


wo weeks before Easter I carried all the dif- 
ferent colors of Easter egg dye to school in 
large-mouthed jars. The children were asked to 
bring clean broken eggshells to school. The 
shells were left in the dye overnight and then 
dried in the sun. We crushed them rather fine- 
ly, and kept each color in a separate container. 
The children then drew pictures on paper 
that had been measured to fit inside empty hose 
boxes. Parts of the pictures were colored with 
crayon and some areas were left uncolored. 
Next, the uncolored areas were covered thickly 
with paste and the crushed eggshell was firmly 
pressed in place to represent grass, sun, redbud 
and peach blossoms, flower beds, stained-glass 
windows, and window draperies. The completed 
pictures were then pasted in the hose boxes, 
which served as frames. JEAN VINSON 


MEASUREMENT 


H™: is a way to help children distinguish the 
linear foot, the square foot, and the cubic 
foot. Furnish each child with a very narrow 
strip of tough paper exactly 12” long for the 
linear foot; a piece of paper 12” square and 
marked in 144 square inches for the square foot; 
and as it is impractical for each one to have a 
cubic foot, construct one from a cardboard box 
as a class project. By frequent reference to these 
items, the children gain a clear conception of 
each and can understand why a problem is 
marked correctly 3 ft., 3 sq. ft., or 3 cu. ft., as 
the case may be. GLADYS HUCKER 
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EASTER PARTY HELPS 


Place Cards—Have Mother start 
saving eggshells several weeks before 
Easter. Color them with Easter egg 
dyes. Fill each shell 34 full of soil. 
In each plant two nasturtium seeds. 

Carefully place the eggshells in 
egg cartons, or anywhere so they 
will be upright. Water seeds every 
day. Soon you will see little plants 
coming up. 

Just before Easter, cut white card- 
board into pieces measuring 112” 
x 3%". With a spoon, lightly tap the 
end of the shell flowerpot. This will 
crush the end slightly so the shell 
will sit upright on a card. Use 
household cement to fasten them to 
the cards. Write the name of a mem- 
ber of your family or a guest on each 
card. Lucile Streuter 


Bunny Basket—Take a 5” square of 
colored construction paper. Fold it 
once, then again into a long strip. 
Now fold strip in half and then 
again in half. Open paper and cut 
on the fold one side of each corner 
square. Paste basket together with 
tabs or flaps on the inside. 

Draw a bunny and three eggs. 
Color them as you desire. On one 
egg put “Happy Easter,” on another 
your name, and on the third any de- 
sign you wish. 

Now cut them out and paste to the 
four outer sides of basket. Make a 
handle to paste to the inside of your 
basket. Mary Ellen Schemel 


Humpty Dumpty Puzzle—On heavy 
white drawing paper draw a large 
oval to represent an egg. Next, deco- 
‘ rate to represent Humpty Dumpty. 
Cut out the egg and then cut into 
pieces of various sizes and shapes. 
Exchange your Humpty Dumpty 
puzzle eggs with other boys and 
girls. At a given signal, start to put 
your puzzle together. The first one 
to “put Humpty Dumpty together 
again” wins. Rosalie W. Doss 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Girls and Boys 


APRIL FOOL 


Here are some new questions to 
ask your friends on April Fools’ Day. 

1. How far is it from New York 
to Boston? ’ 

2. On which side of the Missouri 
River are Kansas City, Kansas, and 
Kansas City, Missouri? 

3. Which has the longer coast line 
—Alaska or the United States? 

4. What point is farthest south on 
the African continent? 

5. Two sea captains leave port at 
Buenos Aires. One is bound for Jack- 
sonville, Florida, and the other for 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. If they 
sail at the same speed, which one 
reaches harbor first? 


Answers: 1. Only eight miles (in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land). 2. On the same side, the south bank. 3. Alaska: 
15,132; U.S.: 12,877. 4. Cape Agulhas. (The Cape 
of Good Hope lies about 100 mi. north of the southern 
tip of the continent.) 5. The captain who goes to 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. This city is 130 mi. nearer 
Buenos Aires than Jacksonville, Florida. 


Laura Alice Boyd 
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CHERRY BLOSSOMS 


Cut circles the size of a quarter 
from pink crepe paper. Grasp op- 
posite sides of each circle and twist 
one side toward you. Glue to the 
limb of a dead branch. Place in a 
flowerpot of soil or on a block of 
wood. Betty Cooper 


BABY CHICK CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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TAKE 7 STEPS 
Work this puzzle. 


1L.FOOL 
2 cece 
See oe 
i 6 ea 
hs oo 4.0 
6. ibm! 
7,WISE 


Change the word FOOL to WISE 
in 7 steps, changing only one letter at 
a time. Roberta Lindsay Peeden 
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ACROSS 
1. To snip off 
5. A baby hen 
6. Small piece of lace 
used on a table 
7. A baby rabbit 
9. Ourselves 
10. A strip of adhesive 
13. Pig pen 
15. To boil gently 
16. To tap on a door 
18. Easter egg colors 
DOWN 
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1. Porcelain ware 
2. Easter plant 
3. Covered with ice 
4. Peck (abbr.) 
5. Against 
6. Particles that gather 
on furniture 
7. You go to school in it. 
8. Baby sheep 
10. Note in scale 
11. Afternoon (initials) 
12. Poetic form of “even” 
14. Year (abbr.) 
J 15. Secret agent 
° 17. Paid notice in a paper 


ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 
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The Hearing-Impaired Child 


in Your Class 


N ANY Classroom of thirty-five to forty chil- 

dren there is more than an even chance 
that there will be a child with a handicapping 
hearing loss. Since this is a real possibility, the 
purpose of this article is threefold: 

1. To assist the teacher to recognize the child 
with defective hearing. 

2. To give orientation to the problems and 
needs of the hard of hearing. 

3. To suggest appropriate action. 


Locating the Hearing-Loss Child 


If the school system maintains an effective 
audiometric testing program, most children that 
have handicapping hearing losses will be located 
early in their school careers. However, since 
many communities do not have this type of test- 
ing program and because the behavior of the 
child with defective hearing does not always 
suggest his disability, mention of the symptoms 
he may exhibit and a simple procedure that may 
help identify him is in order. 

The behavioral symptoms may include in- 
attention, and frequent requests for repetition 
of directions or subject matter of the lesson. In 
addition, the child may cup his ear or cock his 
head; when dictation is given he may look at his 
neighbor’s paper; when group activity is essen- 
tially oral in nature he may be reluctant to 
participate; he may daydream or do poorly in 
academic achievement; and his speech may con- 
tain articulatory errors. 

Frustrations resulting from defective hearing 
may produce personality deviations resulting in 
truancy, lying, stealing, extreme introversions, 
and so on. Of course, such behavior may result 
from a host of other conditions, but they may 
be caused by reduced auditory acuity and should 
not be overlooked. 

If the teacher suspects a hearing loss, she 
may test the child’s hearing as follows: 

1. The test room should be quiet’ 

2. Place the child six feet in front of the 
instructor. The pupil’s back is to the teacher. 

3. The child is instructed to repeat all the 
speech sounds he hears. If he is unable to re- 
peat all the speech elements because of defective 
articulation, he is told to turn toward the in- 
structor when he hears them. 

4. The teacher says, in a moderate voice, the 
sounds of the following speech elements: long o 
as in go and the sounds of the unvoiced conso- 
nants—k, p, t, s, f, and th. For example, give 
only the sound of k as in kill, or p as in put, 
of t as in toe, s as in sing, f as in five, and th as 
in thin. When saying those consonants no voice 
is used—just breath. 

Ewing and Ewing (sce Bibliography) state 
that a child to whom these speech elements are 
audible is unlikely to be handicapped by defec- 
tive hearing. However, if the pupil should fail 


to respond to a few or more of the test items 
given in random order, there is reason to suspect 
a hearing loss and to refer him for more accurate 
testing. If the suspicion of hearing loss is sub- 
stantiated, medical referral is indicated. 


Communication Problems 


The pupil with a mild to moderate hearing 
loss usually “hears” speech, particularly in face- 
to-face conversation. However, it does not in- 
evitably follow that when speech is heard it is 
understood. He knows when people are talking 
because he hears the louder vowel sounds; he 
often misunderstands because the fainter conso- 
nants are inaudible to him. He may be unable 
to differentiate one word from another. On the 
other hand, there are times when he understands 
even though he does not hear the speech com- 
pletely. This occurs when he is able to anticipate 
what is going to be said because of his familiar- 
ity with the situation. 

The fact that a child understands what is said 
part of the time may lead one to overlook the 
possibility of impaired hearing. He may be ac- 
cused of not paying attention when he fails to 
comprehend, when actually the speech he heard 
was a jumble of sounds to which he could attach 
no meaning. 


Cerrective Measures 


Basic to and interwoven with his academic 
progress, communication, and all special train- 
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Robert E. Roach 


Assistant Professor of Audiology, 
Medical College of Alabama, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


ing is the status of his knowledge of vocabulary 
and his ability to use it correctly. Thus it is 
critical to the pupil’s development that the ex- 
tent of his knowledge of his mother tongue be 
ascertained. When the child is retarded in 
language, supportive instruction must be given. 
To improve his ability to communicate, to ad- 
vance his academic career, and to assist in lan- 
guage improvement, one or more of the fol- 
lowing are needed: speech reading, a suitable 
hearing aid accompanied by training in its use, 
and speech correction. These measures should 
be conducted by persons specially trained. 


What the Teacher Can Do 


In addition to the above, there is much that 
the classroom teacher can do to help the hear- 
ing-loss child. For example: 

1. Whether the child wears a hearing aid or 
not, his position in the classroom should be 
such that he can hear and also employ speech 
reading as teacher and classmates carry on the 
day’s activities. A suggested position is in front 
and to one side of the classroom. If one ear is 
better than the other, the better one should be 
toward the class. 

2. The light should be on the teacher’s face. 
She should talk clearly and naturally. 

3. One authority suggests that when a teacher 
moves about the room, the hard-of-hearing 
child should move freely also in order to see and 
hear more adequately. (Continued on page 69) 


Popcorn Pictures 


Minnie E. Siemer 


Teacher, Second Grade, Public School, 
Cariton, Minnesota 


1ILE waiting for the fruit trees to bloom, 

my pupils enjoy making popcorn pic- 
tures to represent sprays or branches of cherry 
or apple blossoms. 

They cut twigs from light-brown construc- 
tion paper. These were pasted onto a back- 
ground of medium blue. Small leaves were 
cut from light green paper and pasted at in- 
tervals along the branch. Then popped corn 
was pasted singly and in groups wherever the 
leaves touched the branch. For pink-tinged 
blossoms, we applied a little red or pink chalk 
to the popcorn before or after pasting. Glue 
that comes in tubes works better than paste. 

Bare twigs decorated with popped corn and 
placed in a vase made an attractive center- 
piece for the table. 
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3 Problems in Arithmetic 


Herbert F. Spitzer 
Wants to Discuss with You 


What are some good procedures to use in 
getting first-grade children to recognize (to 
read) the numbers from 1 to 10? 

EACHING first-grade children to read the 
rT numbers | to 10 is made much easier if situ- 
ations in which this reading is needed become 
the base of the instructional program. The 
following are some examples of such uses. 

1. Classroom records, diaries, reports. 

(a) A wall chart with the heading “Im- 
portant Events of the Day” is an example. In 
addition to the use of numbers in the date for 
each entry, there were numbers in many of 
the entries, such as: “We. got 5 new books to- 
day” and “We had fire drill at 2 o’clock.” 

(b) A daily record of the growth of plants. 
In one classroom the children made a draw- 
ing of the plant each day. Each drawing 
had a date. The teacher often referred to 
the drawings as new observations were made. 
The following statements illustrate the 
child’s need for knowing how to read num- 
bers: “Who can show us how the plant 
looked on April 6?” “How many leaves did 
it have on April 8?” 

(c) A daily record of the temperature. 
It should be noted that this record makes use 
of numbers larger than 10. Actually there is 
little argument for limiting the number read- 
ing experience to the numbers | to 10. 

2. Use of numbers to record the date. 

Many teachers have a chart with the words, 
“Today is April— (followed by a space where the 
date card can be placed). Each day after the 
date on the calendar has been determined, a 
child selects the proper date card and puts it in 
the right place. 

The writing by the teacher of a daily news 
bulletin calls for a date each day, and the read- 
ing of this news bulletin by pupils gives 


count to see if that’s right. You 
count with me—one, two, and so on.” 

The first three suggestions are ex- 
amples of such use situations. Sug- 
gestion number 4 employs one of the best of de- 
vices for providing systematic practice in read- 
ing numbers, for it permits the child through 
counting to figure out what a written number is. 


Is this multiplication incorrect? 
(Example A) 4,657 
x 300 
1,397,100 


1ncE the product obtained is correct, the 
S question is obviously directed at the proce- 
dure used; specifically, the way in which the 
multiplier is placed. The alternative procedure 
is the following (Example B) : 
4,657 
X 300 
“1,397,100 
Advocates of the first procedure (A) claim 
that setting multiplier zeros to the right of the 
last multiplicand figure makes for accuracy. 
The claim is based on the assumption that it is 
relatively easier to see that all multiplier zeros 
have been recorded in the product. This claim 
has some merit, especially when the multipli- 
cand ends in zero and when the first multipli- 
cation results in a product ending in zero. The 
advantage just cited is shown by checking the 
computations in Examples C and D: 


350 350 
x 200 x 200 
70,000 "70,000 


The advocates of procedure B claim that the 
placement of multiplier figures in the same posi- 
tion as those of the multiplicand makes for un- 





many opportunities for reading dates. 
3. Reading house numbers. 

For example, a teacher, after having 
had each first-grader draw a crayon pic- 
ture of his home and sign his name, put 
the drawings on the bulletin board. A 
few days later she said, “If you can tell 
me what your house number is, I'll 
write that number on a card and let 
you pin it to the picture of your house.” 
Only a few pupils were asked to try to 
give house numbers the first day. Each 
one who gave the right number was 
praised and allowed to pin the card 
number on his picture. After all house 
numbers were up, telephone numbers 
were considered. 

4. Reading numbers on a number chart 
(a chart having removable numbers, 1 
through 100, is best). 

For example, as the teacher points to 
the number 13, she says, “I heard 
someone call this number thirty. Let’s 
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derstanding of the multiplication process and 
for correct placement of partial product figures. 
That this claim has merit can be seen by exam- 
ining Example E: 
385 
x 340 
~ 15400 
5 

Where to place the first figure of the second 
partial product may easily be determined by 
noting that the situation is one where a ones fig- 
ure is multiplied by a hundreds figure (hun- 
dreds X ones = hundreds). The advocates of 
procedure B point out that use of procedure A 
is in conflict with the rules of positional value, 
an aspect of our number system which has re- 
cently received much attention in arithmetic 
teaching. That this criticism of procedure A is 
valid can hardly be denied, but it should be rec- 
ognized by the advocates of procedure B that 
they engage in the same misplacement of multi- 
plier figures in the multiplication of decimals. 
All advocates of procedure B questioned by the 
writer wrote the multiplication of 37 by 2.4 as: 

37 
X 2.4 
Note that here the 2 ones of the multiplier are 
placed under the 3 tens of the multiplicand. All 
elementary school textbooks which present the 
B type placement of zero multiplier also ignore 
the place value rule when whole numbers are 
multiplied by mixed decimals. 

In view of the evidence presented, the only 
safe one-word answer to the original question is 
a “no.” There are, as was given in the presen- 
tation, good reasons for not recommending the 
mutiplication procedure in question, but cur- 
rent usage in multiplication with decimals can 
be used to support it. 


What can | do to help me get a clear idea 
of the arithmetic | am to teach? | am a 
beginning rural school teacher. 
7 HERE are many teachers whose status would 
warrant the asking of this question. That 
fact, plus the fact that anyone who asks such a 
question would be very appreciative if a genu- 
inely helpful answer were supplied, gives the 
question unusual challenge. 

Four suggestions that may be helpful as start- 
ers in acquiring a clear understanding of arith- 
metic are offered. 

Suggestion i. Adopt the attitude of a student 
toward arithmetic; that is, don’t be afraid to say 
“I am not sure,” “I don’t know that that is 
right. Who can help (Continued on page 69) 


IN MAY: F. Dean McClusky will dis- 


cuss problems in audio-visual aids. 
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RUTH BIRDSALL 


Here the children are giving their interpretation of a visit “a 
of the Keller family to the office of Alexander Graham Bell. 
Through Bell, Helen’s teacher, Anne Sullivan, was obtained. 





Langley View School gives a biographical 
play each year--and never uses a script! 
Their most recent choice was-- 


HELEN KELLER 


xcept for the crib, the stage was barren of 
E scenery. The backdrop was still being 
painted, and, as yet, no one had thought to bor- 
row a rocking chair. On stage center, next to 
the crib, an eight-year-old girl, appearing per- 
plexed, listened intently as her teacher, Miss 
Hudgins, spoke from the front row of the audi- 
torium. 

“Well, what would you do, Donna?” she 
asked. “You're the mother of a dear little baby 
girl. You've just learned that she has a very 
serious disease. She may not recover from the 
disease and even if she does, she may be affected 
by it for life. Now, what would you do?” 

The child hesitated a moment before speak- 
ing. “Well,” she faltered, “I would cry.” * 

Miss Hudgins knew that an adult might have 
a more complex reaction to the same situation, 
but an inexperienced child actress could scarcely 
be expected to project a more complex emotion 
than crying over the footlights. So she agreed, 
as did the other children in the cast and crew of 
the production, that Donna had hit upon the 
right answer, and cry she did. 

In encouraging the child to feel for herself 
the right emotion, the fourth-grade teacher was 


carrying out to the letter the spirit of a unique 
custom of the Langley View Elementary School 
in Hampton, Virginia—that of presenting annu- 
ally a biographical play without using a written 
script. 

In years past, the lives of Thomas Jefferson, 
Mark Twain, and Stephen Foster have been 
among those dramatized. This year’s play was 
based on the life of Helen Keller. None of these 
plays have had written scripts. There were no 
lines to memorize. 

With such flagrant disregard of stage disci- 
pline, it would seem almost inevitable that the 
results would be formless, pointless sketches 
performed by giggling, stuttering casts. Invari- 
ably, however, the results are coherent, intel- 
ligible, and interesting plays. The technique 
used is that of familiarization—familiarization 
of the type that enables an eight-year-old boy 
to “live” Davy Crockett as though Davy were 
his second nature. 

Months prior to preparation for the play it- 
self, for example, a study of Helen Keller be- 
gan. Her autobiography, The Story of My Life, 
was passed from teacher to teacher and read 
aloud in the classrooms. Pupils were encouraged 


Department Co-ordinator on 


EDWARD A. COHEN 


to bring to class magazine and newspaper refer- 
ences, books, and miscellaneous information on 
the life of this remarkable woman. 

Some classes picked up the theme of an arti- 
cle in a nationally published magazine describ- 
ing what Helen Keller would do if she had three 
days to see. Children closed their eyes in an at- 
tempt to place themselves in her position, and 
then sat down and wrote essays on what they 
would do if they had three days to see. 

A nationally televised drama about a blind 
man became the subject of lengthy discussion in: 
the classroom, and more than a hundred pupils 
visited the Virginia State School for Deaf and 
Blind in Hampton, to learn how the handi- 
capped are taught to live in their dark, silent 
worlds. 

Art work appeared throughout the school de- 
picting characters, scenes, and incidents in Miss 
Keller’s life. 

In search of additional information, Langley 
pupils drafted letters to Miss Keller herself, ask- 
ing for the names of her favorite hymns and in- 
viting her to attend the proposed dramatization. 
Students from the Deaf and Blind School coop- 
erated by converting the letters into braille. 

In time, first-graders through sixth-graders 
knew the story of Helen Keller as well as the 
story of “Jack and the Beanstalk.” The teach- 
ers agreed it was time to start work on the play. 

Although there was still not even the barest 
outline of a script, certain general objectives 
were clear. All pupils would be encouraged to 
participate in the production. There would be 
a chorus—an effective means of transition be- 
tween scenes. There would be some dances. 

It was decided that the primary grades would 
be most effectively utilized in the dance rou- 
tines. Fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders would 
be better suited to the chorus. On-stage parts 
could be filled from any grade if suitable actors 
were available. 

Music Director John W. Starnes was logically 
given responsibility for the chorus. Some pri- 
mary teachers took charge of the “choreogra- 
phy.” Others were chosen to supervise the 
painting of backdrops, and the securing of props 
and costumes. Miss Hudgins and Miss Paulson 
were primarily responsible for the dramatics. 

Volunteers were invited to try out for the 
parts of Miss Keller, Miss Keller’s parents, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Anne Sullivan, and 
other characters in the story. 

For their “auditions,” the children were told 
simply to show—by word or action—what they 
knew about the character they sought to por- 
tray. In trying out for Miss Keller, for instance, 
a pupil might pantomime a blind person walk- 
ing, or relate an incident in Helen Keller’s 
youth, or describe the celebrated moment when 
she was introduced to President Eisenhower and 
“felt the smile” on his face. All the pupils were 
so familiar with the (Continued on page 63) 
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itterbugs on Trial 


FOR CLEAN-UP WEEK OR AN ANTI-LITTERBUG CAMPAIGN 


“I like to see a man proud 


of the place in which he lives. 


I like to see a man live in it 


CHARACTERS 


sPecTATORS—Any number or none. 
RECORDER—Nonspeaking part. CLERK 
JUDGE MAYOR 
LAW YERS—Six, one for each witness and 
one for each Litterbug. 
OFFICER A OFFICER B 
MRS. WALLACE—Fast-talking witness. 
MR. JONES 
MRS. JONES 
MR. KELLY—Building inspector, witness. 
CHILDREN—Six with posters. 
CAN'T THINK 
DON’T CARE 
JUST LAZY 
BOY SCOUT 


t —Elderly couple, witnesses. 


—Litterbugs. 


SETTING 
The stage represents a courtroom. 


There is a high bench for the Judge, 
two chairs for witnesses on a low dais, 
a long table for the lawyers, and sepa- 
rate places for the Clerk and the Re- 
corder. Spectators and Witnesses may 
sit on stage or in front rows of auditori- 
um. The Officers stand near the door. 


Note 


A courtroom is suggested by the stage 
setting, the Judge’s robe, and the swear- 
ing in of Witnesses, but no attempt is 
made to imitate a trial exactly. 

The posters given out by the Mayor 
at the end of the play may be made by 
any interested group. For ideas contact 
Keep America Beautiful, Inc., 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 





(As play begins, all characters 
except the Judge are in place.) 

CLERK (stands)—Hear ye! Hear 
ye! City court will come to order! 
Judge Stevens presiding. 

(Judge walksin. Everyone stands. 
Judge nods and is seated. Court 
is seated.) 

cLERK—Case of Mrs. Wallace 
against the city of Rochester. Mrs. 
Wallace, please take the witness 
stand. (Action.) Mrs. Wallace, do 
you solemnly swear to speak the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
truth? 

MRS. WALLACE—I do. 

LAWYER I—Why are you suing 
the city for negligence in the care 
of parks? 

MRS. WALLACE—You remember 
what a beautiful day it was two 
weeks ago Sunday? 

LAWYER 1—Yes, but what does 
that have to do with the case? 

MRS. WALLACE (talking fast)— 
After we came home from church, 
my children wanted to go to the 


so his place will be proud of him.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


park. So we packed a lunch of 
chicken, fruit, salad, cookies, and— 

JUDGE (interrupting)—Yes, yes, 
Mrs. Wallace. Just tell what hap- 
pened, 

MRS. WALLACE—Well, we went to 
Seneca Park. But everybody else 
had the same idea. All the picnic 
tables were taken. But one family 
was getting ready to leave. So— 

jyupce—Then you were the lucky 
family to get a table. 

MRS. WALLACE—Lucky, you say! 
But listen to this, Your Honor. 
That table was a mess—banana 
skins, orange peels, eggshells, pa- 
pers—everything just left on the ta- 
ble or on the ground. 

LAWYER I—Then why didn’t you 
go back home? 

MRS. WALLACE—Because it was 
such a lovely day for a picnic. So 
we pitched in and cleaned up the 
mess and threw all the stuff in the 
trash can. Then there’s the doc- 
tor’s bill for Judy’s foot cut on a 
broken bottle, a cleaning bill for 
me— (J forgot to mention the 
sticky jam on the picnic bench.) 
Everyone in our family felt unhap- 
py. Our picnic mood was spoiled. 
And all on account of the careless- 
ness of the city! 

jyupce—Oh, just a minute, Mrs. 
Wallace. I'll admit it was a mis- 
erable day for you and your family. 
But I think you’re mistaken about 
who is to blame. What do you 
think, Mayor Berry? 

MAYOR—I have heard the claims. 
Have you any proof with you? 

MRS. WALLACE—Yes, here is a 
picture I took of that dirty-looking 
picnic table. 

MAYOR (looks at picture)—What 
a sorry mess! But Mrs. Wallace, 
the City Parks Department had the 
parks all ready for people to enjoy. 
It is not the city’s fault. 

jupce—It could be those same 
old offenders—the Litterbugs. (To 
Officer A.) Officer, search in all 
our public parks for Litterbugs and 
bring them in. 

OFFICER A—Yes, 
(Goes out.) 


Your Honor. 
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MARGARET A. RYAN 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Henr 


Lomb School, 


Rochester, New York 


(Mrs. 
stand.) 

CLERK—The next case is that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones. (Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones take places onwitness stand.) 
Do you solemnly swear to speak the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
truth? 

couPLE—We do. 

LAWYER 11—Your Honor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones just want some help. 

jyupce—What kind of help? 

MR. joNES—Your Honor, I’ve 
been a good citizen. I pay my city 
taxes. I like to see my city streets 
clean and well kept. 


Wallace leaves witness 


MRS. jONES—And now we're 
both getting older. 
jyupce—So are we all. But what 


is the trouble? 

MR. JONES—The trouble is that 
our house is between a store and 
the school. 

jupce—Come, come! 
trouble. 

MRS. JONES—Yes, there is trou- 
ble. Boys and girls like candy and 
gum. They buy it at the store. On 
the way to school they throw the 
papers in our yard. Then we have 
to go out and pick them up. 

LAWYER t1—Have you asked them 
not to throw papers in your yard? 


That’s no 


MRS. JONES—Oh, yes. Some chil- 
dren have been very kind but oth- 
ers just kept right on doing it. 

MR. JONES—And so, Your Honor, 
we need your help. 

jyuDGE (nods head)—What have 
you to say about people throwing 
papers on the streets, Mayor Berry? 

MAYOR—It is sadly true. Some of 
our people are spoiling the looks of 
our city streets. But others, thank 
goodness, like to see clean streets. 

jupce—This is 


another case 
against those Litterbugs. (To Of- 
ficer B.) Officer, search the streets 


for Litterbugs and bring them in 
to court. 

OFFICER B—Yes, Your 
( Leaves.) 

(Mr. and Mrs. Jones leave wit- 
ness stand.) 

CLERK—The next case is that of 
Mr. Kelly, Inspector of Public 
Buildings. His complaint is that 
people spoil the looks of public 
buildings. (Mr. Kelly takes wit- 
ness stand.) Do you solemnly swear 
to speak the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth? 

MR. KELLY—I do. 

LAWYER t1—What are the pub- 
lic buildings that you inspect, Mr. 
Kelly? (Continued on page 62) 
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FOR A PAN AMERICAN DAY OR A SOUTH AMERICAN PROGRAM 


What's My Product? 


This program can be as creative as time permits. Imitat- 
ing the TV program "What's My Line?" it could be 
done unrehearsed with several pupil “guests” selecting 
South American products and members of the class 
asking questions when called on by the Moderator. To 
make guessing easier, the Moderator indicates that 
the product is vegetable, animal, or mineral. If the play 
is used as given here, each guest needs to do re- 
search in order to complete the report on his product. 


BARBARA L. SANDLIN 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Parker Schocl, 
Oakland, California 


(A panel of six Experts is seated 
at a table. Somewhere in full view 
of the audience is a giant products 
map of South America. Also prom- 
inently displayed is a sign reading: 
Western Hemisphere Friendship 
Club Convention. A table and two 
chairs—for Moderator and Guest— 
are opposite the panel’s table.) 

MODERATOR (enters) —Greetings, 
Panel! Are you all set to meet our 
convention guests from various 
South American countries? 

EXPERT 1—All set! 

ExPERT 2—What are they going 
to try to stump us on? 

MODERATOR (laughing)—That is 
proof this program is completely 
unrehearsed! Why, our guests are 
in some way connected with well- 
known products of South America. 

EXPERT 3—Will we be given a 
category for guessing the products? 

MODERATOR—Yes. We are going 
to tell you whether the product is 
animal, vegetable, or mineral. 

EXPERT 4—Will we know what 
country each guest represents? 

MODERATOR—Oh, yes! I don’t 
wonder you ask that because cach 
of you is an expert on certain South 
American countries. Tom (to one 


of the Experts), will you introduce 


the Panel to our audience and have 
each one tell the country or coun- 
tries he knows most about? 

(Expert does as requested.) 

MODERATOR—Thanks, Tom. Well, 
I think we are ready to introduce 
our first guest. As you know, our 
guests are here from South America 
as delegates to the Western Hemi- 
sphere Friendship Club Conven- 
tion. Each one you will meet has 
an occupation connected with a 
distinctive product of South Ameri- 
ca. You will each have a chance 
to ask the guest one question. 

ASSISTANT (enters with Peggy) — 
Here is your first guest, Miss Peggy 
Richards. 


MODERATOR—Welcome to our 
program, Miss Richards. Will you 
tell the Panel what country you are 
from? 

pEGGY—I come from Venezuela. 

MODERATOR—The product which 
Miss Richards represents is a min- 
eral, Panel. Now you may ask your 
question. 

EXPERT 1—Is your product well 
known? 

PEGGY—Yes. 

EXPERT 2—Is it used in the home? 

PEGGY—Yes. 

EXPERT 3—-Is it used in industry? 

PEGGY— Yes. 

EXPERT 4—Is it used in making 
jewelry? 

pEGGY—No. 

EXPERT 5—Is your product one 
from which many different prod- 
ucts are made? 

PEGGY—Yes. 

EXPERT 6—I think my colleagues 
have been leading up to a guess 
that your product is oil—petroleum. 

MODERATOR—Right you are, Panel! 
Miss Richards is employed by a 
firm that drills for oil in Venezuela. 
Will you tell us a little about the 
oil industry in your country, Miss 
Richards? 

peccy—Gladly. (She presents a 
short report of facts obtained from 
her own research or that of a com- 
mittee which had previously select- 
ed the topic for study.) 

MODERATOR—Thank you, Miss 
Richards, for your interesting re- 
port and for being our guest. 
(Peggy leaves platform. Assistant 
appears with next guest.) And now 
for our next guest. 

ASSISTANT (escorts Gary to his 
place) —Our next guest is Mr. Gary 
Christensen from Argentina. 

MODERATOR—Glad to have you 
with us, Gary. Now, the South 
American product you work with 
belongs to the animal kingdom. Is 
that right? 


cary—Right! 

EXPERT 6—Animal? Let’s see. Do 
you work out of doors? 

GARY—I sure do. 

EXPERT 5—Does your work have 
to do with a sport? 

GaRY—No. 

EXPERT 4—Do you wear any spe- 
cial type of clothing for your job? 

GARY—Yes. 

EXPERT 3—Are horses one of the 
kinds of animals you work with? 

GARY—Yes. 

EXPERT 2—Are cattle the other? 

GaRY—Yes, they are. 

EXPERT 1—Then you must be one 
of those Argentine gauchos. Too 
bad you couldn’t wear your glam- 
orous outfit but of course that 
would have given you away. 

MODERATOR—Indeed it would! 
But perhaps Mr. Christensen will 
help make up for our disappoint- 
ment by telling us something about 
his work. 

caRY—Gladly! (He gives report.) 

MODERATOR—Thank you. (Gary 
exits.) Now who is our next guest? 

ASSISTANT (escorting Kathy)— 
Our next guest is Miss Kathleen 
Jones. 

MODERATOR—From Quito, Ecua- 
dor? Is that right? Welcome, Miss 
Jones. Will you tell us whether 
your product is animal, vegetable, 
or mineral? 

KATHY—My product belongs to 
the vegetable kingdom. 

MODERATOR—Panel— 

EXPERT 2—Vegetable? Then we 
eat your product? 

KATHY—Yes. 

EXPERT 3—Do we eat it in its 
raw state? 

KATHY—No. 

EXPERT 4—Do we buy it raw? 

KATHY—No. 

EXPERT 5—Then it is a processed 
product? 

KATHY— Yes. 

EXPERT 6—I’m going to take a 
long chance and ask if we drink 
your product? 

KATHY—Yes, at least you can 
drink it. 

EXPERT 1— Then it must be choc- 
olate. 

MODERATOR—Your re almost right. 
Miss Jones’s product is cocoa. Miss 
Jones, will you tell us how cocoa is 
made in your country? 

(Kathy gives her report.) 

(Assistant enters with Stephen.) 

ASSISTANT— May I introduce Mr. 
Christopher? 

MODERATOR— From? 

STEPHEN Brazil. 


MODERATOR—And your product 
belongs to what category? 

STEPHEN— Vegetable. 

EXPERT 4—Hm! Vegetable. Then 
I can eat it? 

STEPHEN—No, not this product? 

EXPERT 5—-Can it be used in its 
raw state? 

STEPHEN—No. 

EXPERT 6—Does it grow on trees? 

STEPHEN—Not exactly. 

EXPERT 1—I’ll reword that ques- 
tion. Does it come from trees? 

STEPHEN— Yes. 

EXPERT 2—Do children have toys 
made from this product? 

STEPHEN—Oh, yes! 

EXPERT 3—It must be rubber. 

MODERATOR—Indeed it must be— 
a most important product, not only 
to Brazil but to our country as 
well. Have you ever thought what 
transportation would be without 
rubber tires? We are looking for- 
ward to hearing you tell us how 
rubber is harvested in the Amazon 
jungle, Mr. Christopher. 

(Stephen gives his report.) 

ASSISTANT (escorts James)—Our 
next guest is Mr. James Lusk from 
Bolivia. 

MODERATOR—Thank you for com- 
ing, Mr. Lusk. As I recall, your 
product is a mineral. 

jAMEes—That’s right. 

EXPERT 5—Let’s see. Our last 
mineral turned out to be oil. Is 
this a solid or a liquid? 

MODERATOR—You'll have to re- 
phrase your question so our guest 
can answer yes or no. 

EXPERT 5—Oh, pardon me! Well, 
is your product an ore? 

JAMES—Yes. 

EXPERT 6—Is it an ore which we 
have a plentiful supply of in the 
United States? 

jaMEs—No. 

EXPERT 1—Do we import it from 
your country? 

JAMES—Yes, you do. 

EXPERT 2—What do we use it for? 
Oh! I can’t ask that. Do we use 
it by itself? 

jamMEs—Not to any extent. 

EXPERT 3—Then it must be that 
this mineral product is used in com- 
bination with other products, prob- 


_ ably other minerals. Right? 


JAMES—Yes. 

EXPERT 2—Could your product 
be tin? 

MODERATOR—What else? Bolivia 
is one of the world’s leading sources 
of this important metal. Will you 
tell us about tin mining in your 
country? (Continued on page 60) 
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GOOD nqli Sh 


CHARACTERS 


MR. ENGLISH MISS LANGUAGE 

GIRLS AND BOys—Five in all. 

Hiva—Girl doll. Ain’t—Boy doll. 

corn’—Girl doll. pone—Girl doll. 

swELt—Boy doll, stuffed with pillows. 
SETTING 


A large sign announces that this is 
the Repair Department of the Good 
English Doll Shop. On a table is a box 
conspicuously marked: Paerts—Words 
and Letters. There are five chairs at 
stage left, five more at stage right, and 
one by the table. 


(Mr. English is sorting over some 
tools—screw driver, hammer, and 
so on. Miss Language enters.) 

MISS LANGUAGE—Good morning, 
Mr. English. Am I on time for 
work today? 

MR. ENGLISH—Yes, you are, Miss 
Language. I expect a large num- 
ber of broken dolls, so I have just 
been looking over spare parts. 

MISS LANGUAGE--Look! Here 
come some children now. Each one 
has a Doll. 

(Girls and Boys enter, each lead- 
ing a Doll by the hand.) 

First BOY—Good morning, Miss 
Language and Mr. English. We 
have brought you our English Lan- 
guage Dolls. They need to be re- 
paired. 

FIRST ciRL—We know you can 
make them talk correctly. 

MR. ENGLISH—At least we will do 
our best. You may put your Dolls 
in that corner. (He indicates cor- 
ner; Girls and Boys comply.) 

MISS LANGUAGE—Come back this 
afternoon. 

(Girls and Boys exit, saying good- 
by and promising to return.) 

MR. ENGLISH—Well, we have a 
great deal of work to do. 

MISS LANGUAGE—I quite agree 
with you, Mr. English. Would you 
like to start with this Doll? (Helps 
Hiya to a chair near center stage.) 

MR. ENGLISH—Press the lever on 
her back and find out what she 
says. 

(Miss Language does so.) 

HuIvA (loudly)—Hiya! Hiya! 

MISS LANGUAGE—Goodness! It 
sounds like a foreign language. 
(Gets the dictionary.) Ill see if I 
can find out what she means. 

MR. ENGLISH (thoughtfully)— 
Hiya. Howaya. Howareyou. 

MISS LANGUAGE—“How are you? 
How are you?” That must be it! 

MR. ENGLISH (working at Hiya’s 
back)—I’ll slow her down. There! 


IS ALWAYS 


Some of you middie-grade teachers will like this play and some won't. 
If you don't like it, don't use it. If you do, remember to 


make it a creative experience. 


Be sure the children get the point, 


but don't labor it into the ground. The author, who sponsored 
dramatics as an extracurricular activity at Chambers School in Cleve- 

land, Ohio, wrote that the teachers in her school preferred 
auditorium plays that the children could discuss in classes afterward. 


Now let’s see what happens. (Pre- 
tends to work lever in Hiya’s back.) 
HIYA (smiling)—How are you? 
MISS LANGUAGE (leading Hiya to 
the group of small chairs and seat- 
ing her)—Well, you repaired that 
Doll quite easily. 

MR. ENGLISH (gets Ain’t from 
the group of Dolls)—Let’s see what 
this one says. (Presses lever in 
Ain’t’s back.) 

AIN’T (loudly)—Ain’t, hain’t. 

MISS LANGUAGE—Shouldn’t his 
mouth be washed out with soap? 

AIN’T (again)—Ain’t, hain’t. 

MR. ENGLISH—Poor fellow! He 
surely wants us to help him. 

MISS LANGUAGE (holds up the 
dictionary)—Those words are not 
even in here. 

MR. ENGLISH—I believe I know 
what the trouble is. I think that 
Doll wants to say “Am not,” “Is 
not,” and “Have not.” 

MISS LANGUAGE (slowly)—“Have 
not, haven't, hain’t.” I believe you 
are right. 

MR. ENGLISH (fixes Ain’t and 
presses his back)—There! 

ain’t—Am not. Is not. Have 
not. 

MISS LANGUAGE—That sounds 
much better. Those other words 
were not pleasant. (She escorts 
Ain’t to seat near Hiya. Then she 
brings Goin’ to Mr. English.) Look 
at this poor little Doll. She looks 
as if she has been crying. (Presses 
imaginary lever.) 

coin’—Boohoo! Goin’. Boohoo! 
Goin’. 

MISS LANGUAGE—I thought only 
baby dolls cried. 

MR. ENGLISH—She shouldn’t cry. 
Someone has tampered with her 
sound box. Please hand me the box 
of parts. (She does so. He hunts 
in the box and takes out a tiny ob- 
ject.) Here we are. 

MISS LANGUAGE—Such a little 
package! 

MR. ENGLISH—It is just one little 
letter, but as soon as it is placed in 
her sound box the boohoo will pop 
out. (Puts part in Doll. Holds his 
hand out. Goin’ gives him some- 
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thing. He hands it over to Miss 
Language.) 

MISS LANGUAGE (puts boohoo in 
parts box)— She will not need this 
boohoo again. 

GOIN’ (happily)—Going. Going. 
Going. 

MR. ENGLISH—Just look how 
happy she is. 

(Miss Language leads Goin’ to 
sit with other Dolls.) 

MR. ENGLISH—Let’s take a look 
at this fat fellow. (Escorts Swell 
to repair chair. Presses lever in 
his back.) 

SWELL—Swell day! 
Swell day! 

MISS LANGUAGE—I knew it! The 
word swell means “to grow larger.” 
This Doll has grown larger all 
right! 

MR. ENGLISH—What makes chil- 
dren stuff their dolls? It throws 
their speakers out completely. 

MISS LANGUAGE (taking pillows 
out from under Doll’s coat) —Look 
at these pillows! There! He doesn’t 
look swollen now. 

(Mr. English presses “lever.” ) 

SWELL (smiling )—Nice day! Fine 
day! Pleasant day! (He is led by 
Miss Language to join other re- 
paired Dolls.) 

MR. ENGLISH—There is only one 
Doll left. (Tries to move Done, 
who has been sprawled rag-doll 
fashion on the floor.) 

MISS LANGUAGE (goes to help) — 
Goodness, but she is limp! What 
can be the matter? 

DONE (slumps)—Done— Done— 
Done— (She sounds like a run- 
down record.) 

MR. ENGLISH—Part of her is lost. 
That’s the trouble. 

‘MISS LANGUAGE (looking in re- 
pair box)—I'll see if I can find a 
word that will fit. (Holds up 
“parts.”) Is? Are? 

MR. ENGLISH—Yes, put them in, 
please. 

MISS LANGUAGE (repairs Doll) — 
Look! She is still limp. 

MR. ENGLISH—You hold her on 
the chair while I look. (Searches 
in box.) Let’s see—Oh, here we are! 


Swell day! 


VIRGINIA H. REED 


IN STYLE 


Have. Has. (Inserts these “parts.”) 
Oh, dear! She is still weak. 

MISS LANGUAGE (hunting excit- 
edly in box)—I know! Was. Were. 
Here they are. (Puts these “parts” 
in Doll.) 

MR. ENGLISH—You were right. 
My but she had a lot of parts miss- 
ing! (He presses “lever.’’) 

poNE—Is done. Are done. Was 
done. Were done. Have done. 
Has done. 

BOYS AND GIRLS (entering)—Are 
our Dolls finished? 

MR. ENGLISH—Yes, all finished. 
They are speaking nicely now. 

FIRST GIRL—May we take them 
home? 

MR. ENGLISH—First, I have to 
make a final test. 

FIRST BOY—What kind of test 
will it be? 

MR. ENGLISH—A test to make 
sure they are in good repair. I'll do 
it like a game. Each of you take 
your Doll and when I point to you 
be sure to press the lever in your 
Doll’s back. Ready? 

BOYS AND GIRLS (getting their 
Dolls) —Ready. 

MR. ENGLISH—How do you do? 
(Points to Hiya.) 

HIYA—How are you? 

MR. ENGLISH—I— (Points to 
Ain’t.) 

AIN’T—Am not— 

(Mr. English points to Goin’.) 

Goin’—Going— 

MR. ENGLISH—To spoil this— 
(Points to Swell.) 

SWELL—Nice day— 

MR. ENGLISH—With poor Eng- 
lish. I— (Points to Done.) 

DONE—Have done— 

MR. ENGLISH—My studying well 
today. 

(All laugh.) 

SECOND GIRL—That was fun. We 
thank you for mending our Dolls. 

SECOND BOY—We wish we could 
pay you. 

MR. ENGLISH—Good English is as 
free as the air you breathe. It is 
yours for the taking. 

FIRST BOY—What if they break 
again and we can’t get to this 
store? 

MISS LANGUAGE—Any school will 
be glad to make the repairs. 

THIRD GIRL—What if these Dolls 
go out of style? 

MR. ENGLISH—You don’t need to 
worry. Good English is always in 
style. 
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peppy—I had a check-up at the 
doctor’s yesterday. 

proopy—That’s a good idea. 
What did he say about you? 

pepPY—He said I’m strong and 
healthy. That’s because I eat right. 

proopy—What do you mean “eat 
right”? 

PEPPY—I eat a good hot break- 
fast every morning. And every day 
I eat plenty of fruits and vegeta- 
bles. I always clean up my plate. 

(Song: “Bunny Rabbit Beans.”) 


Act Il 


BRENDA—Hello, Diane. Will you 
go to the store with me? I have to 
get four cartons of milk. You can 
help me carry them. 

DIANE—Why so much milk? 

BRENDA—For my brother and the 
baby and me. 

DIANE—How much milk do you 
drink each day? 

BRENDA—My brother and I each 
drink four glasses. The baby has 
more. 

DIANE—I guess you are Mrs. 
Cow’s best customers. 

(Song: “Thank You, Mrs. 
Cow.”) 

Act Hil 

jyor—Oh, boy! Look at your dirty 
hands! You had better wash them 
before Mom sees you. 

witt—Oh, Mom’s always after 
me to wash my hands. I don’t see 
why. They always get dirty again. 

joE—Don’t you know that germs 
like to live in dirt? If you don’t 
wash before you eat they'll get in 
your food and then you'll be sick. 

(Group sings “Just Soaposin’.”) 


Act IV 


pon—Hello, Linda. We missed 
you in school. Were you sick? 

LinpA—Dorothy had the chicken 
pox. Dorothy had an apple and let 








me have a bite. After a while I 
had the chicken pox. 

pon—Oh! Oh! That ought to 
teach you a lesson. Don't take bites 
of other people’s food. 

(Song: “Next Stop Lollipop.”) 


Aet V 


ALAN—My brother came home 
on furlough today. Boy, is he tall! 
And you should see how straight he 
sits and stands. 

jouNnN—I hope I grow up with 
good posture. Our teacher says we 
feel better and look better if we 
have a good posture. 


Child Health Day Is May 1 


HOW TO BE HEALTHY 


MATILDA ECKERT 


Teacher, First Grade, Higgins School, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Acting in short, self-contained skits is an ideal way for young children 
to review and share what they have learned. Of course they should 
originate their own plots and dialogue after acquiring a thorough know!- 
edge of the subject. The children may perform in person or use 
puppets. The paper-bag variety are good, or see page 48 of this issue 
for another idea. The health skits given here are an example of 
what children can do. Each two-character skit ends with a song from 
LET'S STAY WELL. (Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa.). 


ALAN—My brother says the time 
to get the habit is now. 
(Song: “Hey! Back up!’’) 


Aet VI 


tom—Where are you going, Jack? 

jyack—I’m going out to the ga- 
rage to get my bicycle. 

Ttom—Wait for me. I'll get mine 
too, and we'll ride together. My 
doctor told me I should not watch 
television so much. I should get 
more outdoor exercise. 

jyack—That’s funny. My doctor 
told me the same thing. 

Ttom—Well, what are we waiting 
for? Let’s go! 

(Song: “Xtrasize.”) 


Act VII 


MARY—I have to go to the den- 
tist today. 
kaY—Does your tooth ache? 


SPRING FACTS and 


RUTH TUTTLE 


Teacher, Second Grade, Philips School, 
Denver, Colorado 


CHARACTERS 
ANNOUNCER BOPEEP 
MONTH FAIRIES—March, April, 

May, June. 
BLUEBIRD GARDENERS— Eight. 
ROBIN DUCK 
WOODPECKER DUCKY 
MR. BEAR HEN 
MRS. BEAR CHICKENS—Several. 
RABBIT A FLowers—Eight. 
RABBIT B BEE 
RABBIT C BUTTERFLY 





ANNOUNCER—In our social stud- 
ies we have been finding out many 
things about the seasons, especially 
about spring. In language, we made 
up a play which tells some of the 
things we learned. In music, we 
have learned spring songs and some 


dances which we have put into our 
play. In our play we use things that 
are fact and things that are just 
fancy. Fact and fancy together 
make a good play. When we have 
animals, birds, and flowers talking, 
that’s just fancy. But the things we 
have them say are facts. The scene 
of our play is the beautiful Won- 
derland of Spring. The girls and 
boys in our room are the cast. We 
hope you will enjoy the play. 


Act I 


BOPEEP (comes in singing, carry- 
ing a basket of spring flowers)— 
Oh, dear me, where can my sheep 
be? I don’t know where to find 
them. But on such a nice spring 
day, I don’t even want to mind 
them! 

(Fairies dance in and stop near 


Bopeep.) 


maRY—Oh, no! I’m going for a 
check-up. I go two times every 
year. The dentist says I take good 
care of my teeth. 

KaY—So do I. I brush them at 
least two times every day. Mother 
says your second teeth are to keep. 
I want to keep mine. 

MARY—I do too. 

(Song: “Tooth Brush Drill.”) 


Aet VIII 


suE—Oh, I’m so sleepy. 

ANN—What time did you go to 
bed last night? 

suE—There was a real good sto- 
ry on television last night. I stayed 
up late. 

ANN—That’s why you're sleepy. 
My mother says if I want to feel 
well, I should go to bed at eight 
o'clock. 

(Song: “Sleep-a-Lot Land.) 


Spring Began March 20 


FANCIES 


MARCH—Why, Little Bopeep, 
where are your sheep? 

BOPEEP—I haven’t the least idea. 
And I don’t really care at all. It’s 
so nice just to rest here and look at 
those pretty white sheep in the sky. 
( Yawns.) Oh, I don’t want to hunt 
my sheep. I just don’t want to. 

MARCH (to other Fairies) —Oh, I 
know what’s the matter with her. 
She’s got spring fever. 

BOPEEP—Oh, my goodness! A 
fever. Am I very sick? Oh, what 
will happen to my poor sheep? 
Why do you say such things? Who 
are you anyway? 

MaRCcH—One thing at a time, 
please. You are not really sick. 

APRIL—Many people have spring 
fever. That is, they have a “do- 
nothing-y” feeling. : 

MAY—But you'll get over it. Ev- 
eryone does. (Continued on page 64) 
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GIFTS for TOMMY 


\f HEN Tommy’s fourth-grade classmates re- 
turned after Easter vacation, they were sur- 
prised that he was absent. During the social- 
studies period, Mrs. Davis read this letter. 

Dear Classmates, 

Now that I am getting better, the days seem long. 
Won’t you write to me? I am now able to study 
and the school board will send a teacher to the hos- 
pital each week so I can keep up with my lessons. 


I will be back before long, I hope. Please let me 
hear all the news. 


Your classmate, 
Tommy 


“Who will write a letter?” Mrs. Davis asked. 
Every child raised a hand, but Billy kept his up. 

“Yes, Billy?” Mrs. Davis said. 

“Tommy was sick while we were all having 
fun. I’d like to send him a gift,” Billy explained. 

Mrs. Davis saw other hands waving impa- 
tiently. “Do you want to send gifts, too?” she 
asked. And there were nods all around. 


FACTUAL STORIES 





LOIS KAUFFMAN 


M omen” whispered Chinny Whiskers, 
as he cuddled close to his mother, “tell me 
all about us chinchillas.” 

“Why, you silly little Chinny,” she re- 
plied fondly, “I told you just last week.” 

“I know, but I like to hear it over and 
over again. I specially like the part where 
we were nearly extinct, and then were 
saved.” 

“Well, it was this way,” began his moth- 
er. “Our chinchilla ancestors lived on the 
high desert plateaus of the Andes Moun- 
tains of Chile and Peru in South America. 
They made their homes in the crevices of 
the rocks. They ate dried grass and drank 
water from the melting snows of the 
higher peaks of the Andes. Their light- 
ning speed kept them safe from most ene- 
mies. 

“Then one day some Inca Indians were 
exploring in the mountains and saw some 
chinchillas for the first time. They thought 
the luxurious blue-gray fur was so beauti- 
ful that they wanted it for their royal 
family. 


They killed only enough animals for the royal furs. 


GLADYS RHEIN 


“This would be a good time to learn about 
mailing packages,” Mrs. Davis commented. 
“Bring your gifts tomorrow, and some wrapping 
paper and strong twine. We'll work on them 
during the social studies period.” 

The next day, the children saw a pair of 
scales, glue, extra twine, and heavy wrapping 
paper, and parcel-post labels and stamps on the 
table near Mrs. Davis’ desk. 

Billy’s gift was a puzzle. The pieces were loose 
in the box so Mrs. Davis advised, “Put a layer 
of newspaper over the pieces to keep them in 
place. The box is firm enough so it need only 
be wrapped with the outside paper. You can 
puta brief message inside, such as ‘From Billy.’” 

“Oh,” said Billy, “I wrote a long letter.” 

“There’s a way to send it,” the teacher said. 
Put the letter inside the package. On the out- 
side write ‘Letter enclosed, on the left, and 
place the 3-cent stamp (or whatever postage is 
required for the letter) beneath. Postage for 
this package rated as fourth-class mail will go 
in the upper right corner as usual.” 


The teacher showed the class how to wrap a 
package, using two cords in each direction. “If 
one cord loosens, there is still another to hold 
the wrapping,” she explained. 

Betty had a magazine. “I think Tommy will 
like this,” she said. 

“Look at the bottom of the Table of Contents 
page,” Mrs. Davis directed. “See if it reads 
‘Entered as second-class matter.’ If it does, 
you'll pay 2 cents for the first 2 ounces, and 1 
cent for each additional 2 ounces, or fraction.” 

Betty found the statement, so she rolled the 
magazine tightly, pasted on a paper wrapper 
which held it firmly, and wrote Tommy’s name 
and hospital address on it. 

“Goodness, George! That bottle of hair oil 
gives us another problem. First get some saw- 
dust from the playground.” Then Mrs. Davis 
found instructions for mailing liquids. The bot- 
tle was under the 24-ounce weight limit. She 
read aloud, “Two inches of absorbent material 
must surround the bottle whose seal must be 
unbroken.” 

George wrapped the bottle in cotton, placed 
it in the box on a layer of sawdust, and filled 
more sawdust around it while his teacher and 
classmates watched. 

“Now close the box and tie it firmly,” Mrs. 
Davis directed. “Put it in a larger box sur- 
rounded with corrugated paper, and it’s ready 
to wrap and address. (Continued on page 67) 


Courtesy, National Chinchilla Breeders of America, Inc. 





A STORY about CHINCHILLAS 


No one 


“For a long time there were so few animals and trapping them was so 








else was permitted to wear the fur under penalty of death. 

“In 1533 some Spanish explorers came to South America and con- 
quered the Inca Indians. When they saw the chinchilla furs they realized 
their immense value, and began a ruthless trapping of the animals until 
we were nearly extinct.” 

“Why is our fur so valuable, Mother?” 

“Because chinchilla fur is the only fur that cannot be imitated. You 
see, Chinny, most animal fur has one single hair growing from each root, 
but chinchilla has as many as eighty fine, weblike hairs growing from 
each follicle. Each of these hairs is only 1/42,000 of an inch thick. 
That is why it is so rich and luxurious, and why many people say when 
they touch it, “Why, it is so soft I can hardly feel it—like touching a 
cloud, almost.’ ” 

“What happened after the Spaniards had us nearly all trapped?” 
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difficult that trappers did not consider them worth the effort. Later, as 
the chinchilla population increased, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, and Peru 
passed laws protecting them. 

“Then in 1918 an American, named Mathias Chapman, worked for a 
mining company in South America. He became interested in chinchillas 
and obtained permission to capture alive all he could find. He caught 
twenty-three of the animals and was given permission to bring them to 
the United States. 

“By the time he had brought them down from the high cold pla- 
teaus, about half of them had died. He reached California with seven 
males and four females. The thousands of chinchillas now in the United 
States are descendants of those eleven animals.” 

“But if chinchillas used to run wild, why does Mr. Gray keep us in 


cages? Why can’t we be free like his dog?” (Continued on page 65) 
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BERTHA ELEEDA MALCOLM 


Art Teacher, Public Schools, 
Niagara Falls, New York 


WHY? Because: 

Stenciling is something every child can do. It can be 
made simple enough for young children and slow 
learners. There are possibilities to challenge the most 
experienced and gifted. 

The results are satisfying and can be practical for 
gifts and other uses. 

Repeat designs are satisfying to some children. 

The technique requires children to use good motor 
co-ordination, to be neat and accurate, and to follow 
a plan to completion. 

HOW? Just: 

Create an original design. Cut it out of waxy stencil 
paper. Completely remove all parts to be colored. 
(Unless you are experimenting, the design should be 
planned in relation to what it will be used to decorate.) 
Beginners usually try one stencil, though it may call for 
two or more colors—flowers and leaves for example. A 
stencil may be made for each color. Some parts may 
be added freehand. 

Decide what color medium to use. (Water color, 
crayon, poster paint, chalk, and spatter paint work 
well on paper. Any kind of textile paint or oil colors 
can be used on cloth.) 

Use stencil brush, oil-paint brush, or spray gun. 
ALWAYS—remember to: 

Use paint sparingly. (Dry-brush technique.) 

Paint from the waxy paper onfo the cloth. (If the 
opposite method is used, paint will ooze under the 
stencil paper.) 

Paint with one color at a time. Let all areas of that 
color dry before starting another. 

Be sure to mix enough of a blended color to com- 
plete the project. 


Try stencils on scarves, T shirts, baby 
bibs, stationery, matching desk sets, 
printed program covers, paper place 
mats and napkins for parties. For addi- 
tional ideas and tips on procedures 
send to American Crayon Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio, for booklet Now You Can 
Do It Yourself. Price $.25 


Photos show examples of cloth 
items decorated with stencil de- 
signs in one to four colors— 
place mat, handkerchief, experi- 
mental design on scrap of cloth, 
organdie apron, luncheon set. 
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GRETCHEN S. SANDERSON 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, 
Rowley and Boxford, Massachusetts 








SHOE-BOX 
PUPPETS 


MAYBE we should call Shoe-Box Charlie a ventrilo- 
quist’s dummy instead of a puppet, since his size and : 
structure make him more adaptable for sitting on laps 
than for being operated over the puppeteers’ heads. 
Still, they're all in the same family! 

The bottom of the box becomes the puppet's front. 
(Save the cover.) An early job is to cut a 2” hole in 
one end of the box through which the puppet's paper- 
bag neck will be thrust. 

Yes, the head, arms, and legs are made from brown 
paper bags. For the head, stuff a 5-pound bag half 
full of scrap paper, shape it into a ball, and put a 
rubber band at the “neck.” Cut a paper bag in two 
lengthwise. The bottom of each half becomes a foot, 
or shoe. The other end is stapled to the box. Arms can 
be made the same way. With scissors, shape mittens 
and shoes. 

Paint features on Charlie's head and add crepe- 
paper hair. Suggest a coat, vest, and tie with a few 
crayon lines on the bottom of the box. 

Slip the neck through the neck hole and place the 
dummy on your lap. Grasp the paper-bag neck and 
turn and tip the head as you carry on a conversation 
with him. 

When you wish to put this smart little dummy away, 
place his head inside his box-body and fit the cover 
on. ‘You can fold his legs over the end and inside the 
box, but not his arms. 
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EASTER makes one think of beauty: beautiful flowers, 
colored eggs, bright foils, gay shredded paper—all 
too nice to throw away. By gathering up the bright 
and colorful remnants of the holiday, many lovely pic- 
tures can be made. 


EGGSHELL MOSAICS. The many colored shells can 
be made into beautiful pictures. My little people drew 
pictures on both colored and white paper. Then, taking 
a small section at a time, they covered it with paste 
and carefully fitted the pieces of shells into a picture 
or design. This quickly became a group project, when 
a child on one side of the room announced she was 
ready to swap a piece of blue shell for the piece of 
yellow she needed. | encouraged more ingenious chil- 
dren to create pictures without drawing them first. 


NEST-PAPER DESIGNS. The shredded wax, cellophane, 
and tissue papers that go into Easter baskets are won- 
derful leftovers that mothers are glad to get rid of and 
you should be glad to receive. All kinds of animals can 
be made by drawing a light outline, applying glue to 
the area, and pasting the shredded paper firmly in 
place. If some hangs over the line, just take scissors 
and trim it, barber style. 


METALLIC MURAL. What a collection of gay paper 
we made! Paper from Easter plants, Easter gifts, and 
Easter baskets were all used to make a gay cut-paper 
mural. The children cut freehand, and their figures 
were large and spectacular. To fasten the metallic pa- 
per to the frieze, small dabs of liquid solder bought in 
tubes at the dime store were used. 

While we were making the frieze, we had wonderful 
science talks about just what metallic paper and solder 
are, and why we were using solder instead of glue. 
Here is an added incentive for using Easter leftovers! 


USING EASTER 
LEFTOVERS 


ESTHER WINSHIP SNYDER 














Principal, Sonevetas Schoo! No. 1, 


Cheektowaga, New York 
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JUST MAKE 
THE ANIMALS 


NO, MAKING them isn't enough. Sure, it’s fun to cre- 
ate three-dimensional snakes, ducks, and turtles, but 
the project falls a little flat if you can't put them to 
use when they're finished. 

My children and | were Burgess lovers, so once we 
had made our animals, we displayed them on a back- 
ground of the Smiling Pool. Blue construction paper 
made our sky. A mirror was our pool, and apple blos- 
soms and narcissi with artificial grass from a florist 
completed our scene. The children were true to Mr. 
Burgess’ story in even the small details, for we had a 
cardboard diving board and an oatmeal-box stump. 

How did we make the animals? They were all boxes, 
except the shell of the turtle which was a meat con- 
tainer turned upside down. Slithery snakes were cre- 
ated from series of toothpaste boxes held together by 
large pipe cleaners, with a half box serving as the 
head. A shredded-wheat box made a duck body, a 
tea-bag box his head, and matchboxes his flat feet. 
The small duck needed a butter box and a baby cereal 
box. Face tissue was used for the tail. 

Such boxes often have a wax finish, and so are hard 
to paint. Scouring powder added to the tempera paint 
helps, but easiest of all, just cover the boxes first with 
manila paper fastened in place with adhesive tape. 

What fun my children had at the Smiling Pooll 








KATHRYN B. JONES 


Teacher, Second Grade, Center School, 
Litchfield, Connecticut 
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PENNANTS 
" FOR 

(CHILDREN’S DAY 
~ IN MEXICO 


JEANNE-ALIX MAISONVILLE 


Teacher, Fifth and Sixth Grades 
Lincoln School, Mexico, D.F., Mexico 


CHILDREN’S DAY is celebrated on April 30 in Mexico, 
where the author teaches English to fifth- and sixth- 


A flag with a lively seashore scene done by Beto 
Velasco and a pretty pink, yellow, and blue banner 
done by Cris Escudero were the two most popular. 
Some of the flags were large banners; others were 
small pennants that could be carried in a parade. 

What is the value of having children carry on such a 
project? To design national flags involves concepts 
far too mature for elementary children. But designs for 
special days and holidays, especially those where fun 
and celebrating occur, provide opportunities for. almost 
unlimited creative experiences. 

Many will use traditional shapes for the pennants, but 
a few may strive for unusual forms. Some children may 
want to simply combine segments of colors. The child 
to whom seeing is believing may draw a scene on his 
banner. A more imaginative child may create a sym- 
bolic emblem or an unusual design. 

There's little point in designing these flags if they 
are not going to be used. Let them flap in the breeze 
on a clothesline in the schoolyard, use them in a 
parade, dress up your cafeteria, adorn your hall, or 
even let them wave gaily on your flagpole underneath 
your American flag. 

Technical note: Unbleached muslin and pinking shears 
combined with scraps of cloth, crayon, tempera, or 
textile paints cre all the materials you need. 










































































FOR KINDERGARTEN 
AND PRIMARY GRADES 


The Best Bed 


J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


5 didn’t like his bed! The blanket was 
too warm. The pillow was too hard. His toy 
rabbit, Benjamin Bunny, was too close. Besides, 
the moon was shining right in his eyes. 

“I wish I could sleep with some bird or ani- 
mal,” he said. “Their beds are better than mine.” 

“Good night, Tommy,” said Mother. She 
kissed him, went out, and. closed the door. 


ANNE ALEXANDER 


Te was Saturday. Johnny was going out to play. He heard something. 
He felt something. He sat down on the front steps and looked. Sure 


enough. Oh, oh my. 
“Mother,” he called... “Daddy, look.” 


Mother looked. “Oh me,” she said. “We'll do something about that.” 
Daddy looked. “Oh my,” he said. “We'll go see Mr. Tapper.” ~ 
Johnny followed Daddy to the car. Flip-flap-flip-flap. He could feel 





“TI wish—” said Tommy staring at the moon. 

Before he could say his wish, he was sliding 
out of bed, and right through the window on a 
moonbeam. With a little thump, he lit on a 
branch of the big maple tree in the yard. 

Why—he was on the edge of a robin’s nest! 
And he seemed to be just the right size to get 
into it. Well, this was where he had wanted to 
be. He lay down in the nest, but it was lined 
with dry mud, and not very soft. There was no 
pillow at all. 

“Where is the blanket?” he asked the nearest 
little robin. 

“Humph!” said the little robin. “We have a 
live blanket over us!” 


























There was a rustle, and the mother robin set- 
tled down in the nest. Her wing went over 
Tommy’s head. It was warm under her feath- 
ers, but he had to get his nose out to breathe. 
This nest was not such a good bed. He must 
choose a better one. 

“TI wish I were in the squirrel’s nest,” said 
Tommy. “I know I could sleep there!” 

A swish, and Tommy was in a big oak tree. 
He lay down with the little squirrels, but the 
dry leaves in the nest crackled and rustled, and 
kept Tommy awake. 

“I’m cold!” he told the smallest squirrel. 

The smallest squirrel answered. “See how I 
curl up, and put my tail over my nose and 
paws.” 

Tommy shivered. “But I have no furry tail 
to snuggle in,” he said, “and I’m hungry!” 

The smallest squirrel wiggled. He dug down 
under the leaves. 

“Here,” he said. He pushed something 
against Tommy’s hand. It didn’t look good to 
eat, and Tommy couldn’t bite it. 

“Thank you, but I want some milk and a 
cracker,” he said. 

“Such a fusser!” said the smallest squirrel. 
“Doesn’t even know a good acorn when he sees 
it!” He turned his back to Tommy, and went 
to sleep. (Continued on page 61) 


Johnny Visits Mr. Tapper 


Johnny sat on the bench. “Look,” he said. “Look.” 
Mr. Tapper looked. 


“Oh me, oh my,” he said. “We’ll have to do 


something about that. Right now.” 
“Tl watch,” said Johnny, “while I wait.” 


“Okay,” said Daddy. “You wait while I go to the butcher, the baker, 
and the hardware store.” 
Johnny waited. And he watched. First Mr. Tapper made a line with 







it. He could hear it. And if he looked hard, he could even see it. 
Daddy drove to Main Street, and Johnny put a nickel in the parking 
meter. Then he and Daddy walked down to Mr. Tapper’s shop. They 
opened the door and walked in. 
Mr. Tapper looked up from his work. “Well, well,” he said. “What 
brings you here this fine Saturday morning?” 
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a black pencil. Then he cut along the line with his knife. Rip went Mr. 
Tapper. Rip. Johnny sniffed. The shop had a nice warm brown smell. 
A leather smell. He liked it. He waited and watched some more. Mr. 
Tapper cut out a pattern. Snip, snip went the big scissors. Snip, snip. He 
got out a jar of glue. Swish, swish went the glue brush. Johnny sniffed 
again. This smell he didn’t like so much. (Continued on page 61) 
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T Tomboy 





Toybox 


HELEN M. MOTE 


ae should have been in bed, and she 
knew it. Great Aunt Amanda would not 
approve of her kneeling on the sunroom 
couch at half-past eleven watching for 
Daddy to appear under the street light at 
the corner. 

But Great Aunt Amanda was sound 
asleep. Polly had made sure of that before 
she tiptoed downstairs. Maybe Daddy 
would scold when he came, but Polly did 
not think that it would be a hard scolding. 
He seemed to know how much she was 
missing Mother who was visiting in Jack- 
sonville. It was hard to sleep when she 
wanted her mother. 

Not that Great Aunt Amanda wasn’t 
kind. She just was not Mother. She 
didn’t seem to understand about little girls 
like Polly. 

“Edward,” she had said sternly to 
Daddy one day at lunch, “I do not think 
that you should call Polly, ‘Butch.’ That 
is not a proper name for a little girl. It 
just encourages her tomboy ways. Do you 
know that she climbed the magnolia tree 
this morning?” 

Daddy had just smiled and said, “May 
I have another cup of coffee, Aunt 
Amanda?” 

Daddy and Mother did not care that 
she liked to play with boys and would 
rather have an electric train than a fancy 
doll. 

Daddy tried to explain Polly to Aunt 
Amanda. “Our neighbors happen to have 
all boys. When Polly is older she will nat- 
urally hunt for girls to play with, but right 
now it won’t matter if she enjoys marbles 
and soft ball.” 

Polly almost giggled aloud as she glanced 
at the toy box in the corner of the sun- 
room. What a fuss Great Aunt Amanda 
had made about that! 

“Mercy sake: alive, child,” she had 
gasped when Polly was searching for her 
catcher’s mitt one morning. “Don’t you 
have any girls’ things? A soft ball, a bat, 
a cap gun, toy soldiers, a cowboy hat, 
handcuffs, a police whistle! Why would 
Edward buy you such things?” 

Polly had defended Daddy as best she 
could. “He and I like to play with these 
toys. He taught me to pitch a curve and 
to blow signals on my police whistle.” 

Great Aunt Amanda’s answer had been 
a disapproving “Humph!” 

Now the living-room clock was chiming 
a quarter till twelve. Polly looked anxious- 
ly up the street. Daddy closed his drug- 
store over on the next block at half-past 
eleven. Even if he had had a late cus- 
tomer he should be coming now. 

One of the sunroom windows was open 
a little. The only sound Polly could hear 
was the soft Florida breeze rustling the 
oleanders by the (Continued on page 60) 


















Floppy-Ears Fluffy, Inventor 


FREDA SAUER 


A LONG time ago there was a bunny named Fluffy, and at certain times during 
the year he was a very busy bunny. He was so busy, in fact, that his ears flopped 
up and down as he hurried about his business. 

You see, Fluffy was a messenger for Easter Rabbit! Easter Rabbit had such an 
important job to do and so many bunny helpers that he kept Fluffy running as 
fast as his little fluffy legs would carry him, taking orders and messages to all his 
assistants. 

Easter Rabbit had a mountain of Easter eggs stacked up behind him and three 
buckets of dye in front of him. He had a bucket of blue dye, a bucket of yellow 
dye, and a bucket of red dye. 

Easter was just next week and everyone was helping—even uncles and aunts, 
brothers and sisters, and nieces and nephews. Some bunnies were bringing in more 
dye, and some were dipping eggs in the buckets, others were carrying them away, 
and still others were putting the red eggs in one pile, the blue eggs in one pile, and 
the yellow eggs in another pile. 

Fluffy was carrying Easter Rabbit’s instructions to all the bunny helpers so fast 
that his ears flopped up and down and made all the bunnies laugh. When he looked 
behind him to see why all the bunny helpers were laughing, he stumbled! He stum- 
bled so hard that he spilled the blue dye in the yellow dye! Oh! how sad he was! 
Easter Rabbit peered over his spectacles to see what all the noise was about. Then 
he stomped over to scold Floppy-Ears Fluffy. 

All the bunny helpers watched to see what would happen and Floppy-Ears Fluffy 
was so frightened he tremble]. There had been a terrible shortage of dye this year 
and here he had wasted dye by spilling the blue into the yellow. 

Easter Rabbit peered into the dye bucket, sadly shaking his head. Suddenly he 
shouted, “What’s this? This looks like the grass growing under my feet—this 
looks like green! Could it be that we may have another color, that all the blue and 
yellow dye is not wasted? Yes! We have green! Fluffy, you have not done a 
wasteful deed after all—you have invented a new color. Green!” 

All the bunny helpers took a deep breath and began to toss their hats in the air 
and shout “Hooray for Fluffy, Inventor!” And Floppy-Ears Fluffy once again 
raced around with his ears flopping up and down, taking messages and orders to all 
the bunny helpers. 

He hurried so fast and so happily that he went around the bucket of red dye too 
fast, and oops! There went the bucket of red dye into the rest of the bucket of 
blue dye! 

Floppy-Ears was no longer happy. He no longer felt like an inventor, nor did he 
even feel like living. After all, he was trying so hard and it seemed that all he could 
do was just make one mistake after another. And so he sat down and his ears 
flopped down and big tears rolled down his face. (Continued on page 66) 


See Pages 72-73 for Middle- and Upper-Grade Stories 
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Words and music by Catherine Yeakel Hoagey 


If I were justa bun-ny [d_ hop and hop all day. I'd __snev-er have to 
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had sore feet, I'd just sit down up-on my tail. And have a cush- ion seat. 
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Each of these verses paints 4 word picture. Your 
pupils may like to illustrate them. They may also 
want to try making word pictures of their own. 


MODERN DESIGN 


I look down on the earth below; 

The rivers etch a furbelow, 

The mountains carve a sculptured frieze, 

Each plowed field squatting at their knees 

Weaves geometric, bold design 

That’s fused in color, sharp in line. 

From our old earth designers borrow 

A pattern as modern as tomorrow. 
—THELMA IRELAND 


APRIL ENCOUNTER 


As I walked down through Wild Plum 
Road, 

I met a funny little man. 

His back was bent beneath a load 

Of something in a bag of tan. 

He was no taller than my knee 

And wore a Spanish-moss-like beard. 

He raised his eyes to look at me 


POE 


DANDELIONS 


Dandelions 
Scattered in a meadow 
Are burnished nuggets 
Dropped from 
The flaming forge 
Of the sun. 

—MAYSIE NEWSOM 


MS of IMAGERY 


VIOLETS 


Violets 

In the woods 
Are bits of blue 
That feil 

When the stars 
Pierced the sky. 
—MAYSIE NEWSOM 


APRIL 


Did you see the gypsy 


Come dancing dowr 


n this way? 


PUDDLES 


A puddle is a homely thing. 
There’s nothing lovely in it. 
If that is what you tell yourself, 
Now just you wait a minute! 


Each puddle holds a big surprise; 

Do you see one nearby? 

Now hurry there and take a peek— 

It holds YOU—and a piece of sky! 
—DOROTHY DILL MASON 


age tr MOUNTAIN MAIDEN 
e daring impish gypsy 


With a skirt of rain to sway 

Against the budding willows, 

With a scarf of green to weave 

In joyous rippling billows 

That your eyes could scarce believe? 


And right away I feared 

His turned-up toes would tangle in it! 

So did a jay bird and a linnet, 

For I plainly heard them shout: 

“Your beard! Hey! Hey! Your toes! 
Watch out!” 

But their warning came too late. 

He tripped—and fell like a spinning 


Some speak of “old man mountain.” 
My mountain is a maid. 

She bathes in sparkling cloud mist 
And primps in singing glade. 





She paints her cheeks with scarlet 
Rouge loaned her by the sun, 

And wears a crown of starlets 
When amber day is done. 


Oh, did you see that gypsy, 
That April lass, come by? 


plate! Did you see her glinting movements, 
His sack split open, spilled shining stuff— Her slender feet that fly 


Gold, gold, gold! Why, there was enough Among the sleeping flowers 

To make a belt as wide as Orion’s! In tender rhythmic grace? 

) Hundreds and thousands of golden coins— Did you see her scatter showers 
Millions of kingcups and dandelions! And the mischief in her face? 


—MARION DOYLE —SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


She uses snowflake powder; 
Her puff’s a tiny cloud. 
No maiden could be prouder— 
Her head is never bowed. 
—DON MARSHALL 


“— ” : . AN ELF 


EASTER DAY 


This is the day we hunt for eggs, 
For beautiful, colored Easter eggs, 
For eggs of every shade and hue— 
r a Green and gold and purple and blue. 


CLEVER DUCK 


A tired dusty elf 
Sat preening himself 
By a pool. 


The raindrops sprinkled, 
The raindrops splashed. 
The bear took cover, 
The deer just dashed. 


The red fox hurried, 
And hid from view. 
The song birds scattered— 
Away they flew! 


The clean and rested elf 
Took a look at himself 
In the pool. 


He saw a handsome elf— 
Hardly knew it was himself— 
In the pool. 


This is the day we hunt for eggs, 
For gay and sparkling Easter eggs— 
‘ With dots and stripes and pretty designs, 
8 With waves and curves and zigzag lines. 


The rabbit ran 
For a leafy bower-— 
But the duck—went out 
And took a shower! 
—MABEL WATTS 


Then the happy, handsome elf 
Began dancing by himself 
Near the pool. 

—MARGARET E. HORGAN 


Let’s hunt, let’s hunt for Easter eggs, 
For beautiful, colored Easter eggs— 

As yellow as corn, as red as a cherry, 
As green as fern, as brown as a berry, 
As purple as grapes, as golden as honey, 


| : MOON COIN 
\ All painted, all hid by the Easter Bunny. 


Last night there came a moon of pure gold. 

It seemed quite near, though it’s far, I’ve been told. 

It looked, I thought, like a coin in the sky. 

I wondered what a pure golden moon-coin could buy. 

—ILO ORLEANS Perhaps I could buy a cloud for a boat; 

; ig Then in the sky-sea softly I’d float, 

And every month I’d watch for the night 

To pluck a new moon coin as it came into sight. 
—ANN UNGER 


} Let’s hunt the eggs, let’s find the eggs, 
Let’s roll the eggs and play 

Over the soft, green grassy lawn 
This happy Easter Day! 
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NOTED AUTHORITIES 
in 23 fields help you 


HELP YOUR CHILD 
PLAN A:.CAREER! 











New York Life’s 23 FREE fact-filled booklets! 


With the aid of these 23 informative booklets now offered free 
from New York Life, you can give your child the guidance he or 
she needs in selecting a career that will meet his or her particular 
requirements. 

Every booklet has been prepared by a leading authority in his field 
and contains facts about background and preparation required, as 


well as rewards that can be expected in each career. Just mail the 
coupon below for complete set. There’s no obligation! 


HERE ARE THE CAREERS DESCRIBED 


Doctor, Lawyer, Chemist, Newspaperman, Accountant, Pharmacist, Public 
Servant, Aeronautical Engineer, Salesman, Architect, Nurse, Dentist, Teacher, 
Farmer, Owner of Own Business, Electronic Engineer, Banker, Printer, Home 
Economist, Mineral Engineer, Atomic Scientist, Personnel Work, Retailing. 


@ We will also send you a booklet on 
“The Cost of Four Years of College.” 











New York Life 
Insurance Company “a3, 


Career Dept. IR-2 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. P 
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Arts for Fun 





MARGARET GOOD GREGORY 


Teacher, Second Grade, North Ward School, 


St. Petersburg, Florida 





Te arts can work together ef- 
fectively but since they are cre- 
ative, they cannot be forced into 
use. The joy of doing and the feel- 
ing of assurance and satisfaction in 
accomplishment, as well as the op- 
portunity for free expression of cre- 
ative thinking, are good reasons for 
participation in the arts for fun. 

Our purpose in the project de- 
scribed here was to learn through 
actual participation the rich, full 
quality of a creative experience 
which united the language arts, 
space arts, music, and physical ed- 
ucation. 

Our second grade (in Pasadena 
School, where I was then teaching) 
wanted to do something for the 
school, specifically to help beautify 
the school grounds. A discussion of 
what the class might do brought 
several suggestions. However, it 
was unanimously decided that a 
birdbath was the most satisfactory 
gift and one in which each of them 
would be proud and happy toshare. 

The first problem was the financ- 
ing of such a project. A committee 
was appointed to obtain permission 
from the principal to hold either 
a candy or an ice-cream sale on the 
school grounds. Permission was 
granted and plans for the “Snow- 
ball Sale” were set up. Each child 
in the class created a simple poster 
to advertise the coming sale. In 
preparation for the making of the 
posters, we had an enthusiastic 
study of letter formation, spacing, 
and illustrating. When completed, 
posters were placed in every room 
in the school in addition to one on 
the bulletin board in the front hall. 

The boys and girls asked me to 


shop around to try to find the best: 


birdbath for the money, and report 
on my selection to the class. 

So sure were we that our sale 
would be a success, all attention 
was directed to the day of the pres- 
entation. This naturally opened the 
subject of program planning. All 
agreed that it should be about birds 
and that they should prepare their 
own material for that special occa- 
sion. I offered the suggestion that 
perhaps we could have an unveil- 
ing ceremony, and because this was 
an entirely new idea to the children 
I described how it might be done. 
Of course, they were all eager and 
excited about having a part in such 
an unusual surprise! 

As the days advanced, nearly ev- 
ery phase of our work was in- 
volved, in one way or another. We 
made collections of large colored 
pictures and informative stories of 
the most common birds found in 
this area. Committees looked up in- 
teresting facts and made reports to 
the class. Children began to look 
for the birds and to study their 


habits. One group reported on 
“How to Care for a Birdbath,” as 
a result of their research. We de- 
cided that this report should have 
a place on the program. 

We took walks around the school 
grounds and adjoining blocks to 
observe bird homes and look for 
birds as well as listen to their songs. 
Details of shape and size and color 
were reflected in the splendid pic- 
tures which the children created 
during this period. They were real- 
ly becoming well acquainted with 
the birds most commonly seen in 
this section of Florida and were 
achieving skill in showing them. 

Rhythms suggestive of flying, 
swooping, diving, and sailing were 
used. Games such as “Birds Fly” 
made use of the birds’ names we 
had learned. 

As the time approached for the 
presentation, it was decided that 
invitations should be sent to all the 
rooms. Once again the language 
arts came into their own as the 
children created a letter type of in- 
vitation. This involved a great deal 
of new learning and called for still 
more appropriate illustrations to 
decorate the invitations. 

About this time a Master of 
Ceremonies was chosen for the pro- 
gram and with guidance he pre- 
pared his remarks of welcome and 
presentation. Another member was 
chosen to unveil the birdbath and 
fold the sheet. Everyone felt the 
importance of his part as he par- 
ticipated in the group singing, or 
took part individually by giving 
bird calls, reading an original stovy, 
reading an original poem, or giving 
a report of firsthand findings. 

The sale netted us more than 
enough for the lovely fountain fig- 
ure. It was delivered and draped 
before anyone in the school was 
even aware of its arrival. 

The big moment finally arrived! 
The children presented their pro- 
gram to their schoolmates, who 
made a large and interested audi- 
ence, completely spellbound by the 
surprise. The program was short, 
but the gaining of knowledge, the 
developing of skills and apprecia- 
tion, had been weeks in the making. 

The number and quality of the 
original stories, poems, and songs 
was most gratifying. Every child 
created at least one story, and the 
expression of ideas was superior for 
second-grade level. Needless to say, 
writing greatly improved and much 
knowledge was acquired about us- 
ing margins, capitals, and titles. 
Lovely written papers were com- 
pleted by colorful illustrations at 
the bottom of the paper or along 
the margins. We had become au- 
thors and artists during our de- 
lightful enterprise! 
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The mountains offer majestic, unspoiled 
natural beauty, space and time to relax. 


Resort life is rich—enjoy swimming, 
boating, golf, good times, new friends. 





Tiny fishing ports invite you to sfoy and 
sample their quiet, restful charm 


There's really worthwhile shopping... 
for unusual handicrafts, woollens, furs. 





6 previews of the holiday fun awaiting in 


CANADA 


And these “shots” represent only a few of the 


ee eae | 


vacation attractions of the world’s largest natural 
playground. Come and pick the sun-site that suits 
you. Easy and inexpensive to get to...no passports 


needed ...friendly, uncrowded and wonderfully scenic! 





BE ake, 
na? + 


History has left many an indelible mark 
on the face of Conada...you'll inspect 


aon on non VACATIONS UNLIMITED! 


More than one million lakes...29,000 square miles 
of National Parks...over 59,000 miles of coast- 
line. See your travel or transportation agent about 
vacationing in Canada—mail the coupon for the... 


CANADIAN VACATION PACKAGE r ome ws PLEASE P-R-I-N-T = oo -— 
a complete, free information service containing: 01-2-03-57-03 


él ie CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
1. “Canada — Vacations Unlimited” —a 48-page 


: : " - OTTAWA CANADA 
booklet with 100 full-colour illustrations, describ- 
ing holiday attractions in all parts of Canada, | Please send me — immediately — your free 
2. “Highway Map” in full-colour of all Canada and CANADIAN VACATION PACKAGE 


northern U.S.A. I 


8.“How to Enter Canada”...helpful information 
on border-crossing, etc. | Name 





4. “Tourist Enquiry Form” which you can fill out 
and send in for information on the particular areas, l ! 


activities, accommodation which interest you. 








\ Address _ 

| _, —_—e at . BONG xtiiain 
Fine highways help you explore a land Stick this coupon on any postcard, or mail it in an envelope. 
that's colourful, enduringly lovely. ae ae eee ee oe 
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“Two coins stretch a mile 


..in Britain | 














Traveling by rail in Britain you see a lot—but you spend 
little. For example: the run from London to Edinburgh is 
about 393 miles and only $7.87 on your Thrift Tour Ticket 
—only 2¢ a mile! 


And you pay so little for your meals—a delightful dinner 
in your dining car costs but little more than one dollar! 


You can enjoy all the comfort and luxury of the finest British 
trains on a Thrift Tour Ticket—up to 1,000 miles of rail travel in 
Britain and Ireland—only $20 (2nd class), $30 (1st class). Good for 
berths and reservations, all Ivish cross-channel and MacBraynes 
Scottish steamer services. Valid for six months. Additional mileage 
at commensurate savings. But—see your travel agent HERE before 
you leave. THRIFT TOUR TICKETS ARE NOT SOLD OVERSEAS. 





OFFICES IN NEW YORK - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - TORONTO 


Want “‘planning”’ literature? Write British Railways, Dept. |-4, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


25 APPLICATION RED CAPS AND GOWNS | 
_— PHOTOS RED CAPS AND GOWNS 











FOR 
Genuine Moen- EIGHTH GRADE 
Tone, Nationally COMMENCEMENT 
Known, Perfect EXERCISES 


| Copies— 
Size 244" x 3'2”. 
—e Send good head anc 


| shoulder photo. Orig- 


inal returned unharmed 


i $425 


Box 867-N 
MOEN ‘PHOTO SERVICE LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


Samples and rental rates furnished 
on request. 









THE C. E. WARD CO 


NEW LONDON, OHIO 


ey —-- 
SINC! 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement 
Complete Cap and Gown Service for 
High Schools and Colleges 
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RUTH POECHMANN 


Teacher, Sacred Heart School, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Asour two weeks before Easter, 
I announce our dress-up egg con- 
test. Each child keeps his idea a 
secret until the creation is com- 
pleted and ready for display. The invite the other rooms to come and 
children are not only allowed, but see our display. Several from each 
encouraged, to ask for help from group are asked to choose the 
members of their families, so the dressed-up egg which they like best. 
contest becomes truly a family af- Then the artist stands and relates 
fair. Every child participates. how he or she made it. Usually the 

Two days before the Easter re- children write stories telling about 
cess, we make out a schedule and their creations. Three appear here. 


MISTRESS MARY 


SUSAN DAHL 


Our room was dressing up hard 
boiled eggs. We thought it would be 
fun and it was. 
9g | chose Mistress Mary for my egg. 
i First my mother boiled an egg. | 
=" found my old doll wig so my mother 

cut it so it would fit the egg. Then my 
mother painted a face on with water colors. We cut a 
toilet-paper roll in half for a stand. | cut a doily in half and 
sewed ribbon on for a hat. We took old Easter grass and 
put it on the table. | cut flowers from old greeting cards 
and laid them in a row. 





AN EGG HATCHING 


THOMAS EHLE 


Our class made different things out ©‘. 
of eggs. We like doing this very <2. 
much. All the children in the school 
like looking at them. 

| chose to have an egg hatching. 
The idea turned out to be a good one. 

The color of the egg is blue and 
black lines. There are three birds. One is in the back and 
two are in the front. There is a nest for the egg that is 
hatching. 

My mother helped me to make it. She made the nest 
and colored the egg. | put the birds up and fixed the 
nest. 

There was some green paper that was cut up. | took it 
and folded a paper bag and put the paper in it. 





PETER COTTONTAIL 


GARY OLSON 


Our class decided to have an egg 
dressing contest. | chose Peter Cot- 
tontail. He has long ears and a short 
tail. He is holding a basket with 
candy Easter eggs in it. My mother 
helped with it. 

The materials are cotton, glue, card- 
board, egg, and pink paper. 





EDITORIAL NOTE: These stories are from Fairmount School, 
Duluth, Minnesota, where Miss Poechmann taught a fourth grade 
before going to Colorado Springs. The illustration for “Peter 
Cottontail" is from a photograph; the other two are based on 
the children's own drawings of their creations. 
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The Kraft Foods Company makes this 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS/ 


eal Money from 
Far-off Lands 


35 forei 


World Map Coin Holder 


gn coins and Rand McNally 





INDIA-1 PICE 


BURMA.-1 PYA 


AUSTRIA 
20 GROSCHEN 





YUGOSLAVIA ( oJ 
1 DINAR ‘ 
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SWITZERLAND 
S CENTIMES 


Here’s what you get— 


World Map Coin Holder has a 21” x 1534” Rand McNally World 
Map in full color with illustrations and places for 60 coins. 35 real 
coins—the regular collection as offered to the general public by 
Kraft—are included with the Map Holder. If you wish to fill the 
remaining places, the additional coins may be easily obtained from 
any coin dealer. Coin Guide included describes each of 60 coins 
and country from which it comes. All information verified by the 
Research Department of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


A collection of 35 real foreign coins. All mew money. Due to uncer- 
tainties of foreign supply, exact list cannot be given, but no two 
coins of the 35 will be alike. Collection will include coins from such 
distant countries as Pakistan, India, Finland, Yugoslavia, French 
Equatorial Africa, New Caledonia, Vatican City, Cyprus, Libya. 













7 Rao WiNALY SL el 
WORLD MAP \ 
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SPAIN-10 CENTIMOS 





INDIA-1 ANNA 
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Excellent aids in making 


geography, history and related subjects 





come alive for students 






You can make so many lessons more memorable with the 
help of this foreign coin collection. Youngsters will enjoy 
handling money that could actually be spent in the far-off 
countries from which it comes! And how they'll enjoy plac- 
ing coins on the World Map! You've never seen a map 
studied as this one will be! 

Children can obtain their own World Map Coin Holders 
and can collect real foreign coins by following instructions 
on order blanks now being packed in the one pound bags of 
Kraft Dairy-Fresh Caramels. 

You can build fascinating lesson units and class projects 
around this coin collection and the World Map Coin Holder. 
Offered to educators at special price of $1.00. Send today! 
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Kraft Coin Offer, Box 43, Brooklyn 1, New York 


I am enclosing $1.00. Please send me the collection of 35 
foreign coins and World Map Coin Holder. 


Allow minimum of 3 weeks for delivery. Offer expires Dec. 31, 1957 and is 
limited to Continental U.S. 
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What’s My Product? 
(Continued from page 43) 


(James gives his report.) 

ASSISTANT (with Linnelle)—Our 
next guest is from Peru. May I intro- 
duce Miss Linnelle Jackson? 

MODERATOR— We're glad to have you 
with us, Miss Jackson. Fire away, 
Panel. 

EXPERT 6—You didn’t tell us the 
category of Miss Jackson’s product. 

MODERATOR—So I didn’t! Well, Miss 
Jackson, is associated with that which 
concerns the animal kingdom. 

EXPERT 6-—I think there is a trick to 
this. I don’t like the way he worded 
that. So [ll make sure. Miss Jackson, 
does this member of the animal king- 
dom have four legs? 

LINNELLE—No. 

EXPERT 5—Oh! That helps. It must 
be a bird. Is it a bird that is used for 
food? 

LINNELLE—No. 

EXPERT 4—Is it one of those exotic 
birds that are imported for zoos? 

LINNELLE—No. 

EXPERT 3—Goodness! What other 
kinds of birds are there? Is it one 
whose feathers are used to trim hats? 

LINNELLE—No. 

EXPERT 2—We aren't getting any- 
where. Miss Jackson, is it a bird of 
any kind? 

LINNELLE—No. 

(Laughter.) 

EXPERT 1—Well, I guess there isn’t 
time to get back on the right track, 
but if your member of the animal 
kingdom doesn’t have four legs and 
isn’t a bird, can it be a human being? 

LIN NELLE— Yes. 

MODERATOR—We stumped you Ex- 
perts that time! Tell the Panel what 
your product is, please. 

LINNELLE—Well, I suppose this 
wasn’t exactly fair. But I am a his- 
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torian and my field is the Incas of 
Peru. They are certainly members of 
the animal kingdom, as we are. I have 
made a study of their ancient civili- 
zation and their present condition. 

MODERATOR—How wonderful, Miss 
Jackson! Please give us a few high 
lights. 

(Linnelle gives her report.) 

MODERATOR— Thank you very much, 
Miss Jackson. And thank you, Panel, 
for an expert job. Of course, Experts 
are supposed to do an expert job. I 
was counting on you. (To audience.) 
Our time is about up, so I will just 
say: Why don’t you play “What’s My 
Product?” It’s lots of fun. (Leaves the 
stage, followed by Experts.) 


EpiITorRIAL Note: This dramatization 
is adapted from the one sent us by the 
author. We hope you will use it as a 
springboard for original programs. Prod- 
ucts of six South American countries 
have been introduced. Your group may 
decide to include a product from each 
country or to call attention to the lead- 
ing products of South America regard- 
less of country. Some of your ingenious 
pupils may think of ways to vary the 
program. For example, a guest might 
carry a poster showing manufactured 
products made from raw materials that 
are obtained in South America. Panel 
challenge: to name the raw material 
from which the products were made. 
South American songs and dances may 
be added to the program to provide color 
and variety. Songs for each South 
American country are in Canciones 
Panamericanes or Songs of the Americas 
(Silver Burdett Co,. Morristown, N.J.). 

Have you been following the series of 
units on the South American countries 
appearing in alternate issues of THE 
INSTRUCTOR beginning with September 
1956? There was a map of South America 
in color in the September issue. Each 
unit is followed by lists of appropriate 
audio-visual aids. These may help you in 
making plans for observing Pan Ameri- 
can Day. 

For other suggestions and helps, write 
to: Mrs. Margaret Kiser, Chief, Group 
Liaison Section, Office of Public Rela- 
tions, Pan American Union, Washington 
6, D.C., asking for free materials. 


Tomboy Toybox 
(Continued from page 53) 


front steps. Then, suddenly there was 
another sound. 

Polly’s heart pounded. There were 
footsteps near the oleanders. They 
were not Daddy’s steps. They sounded 
like two people’s steps. 

“Duck behind these plants. We'll 
hit him and grab the money before he 
knows what struck him.” The hoarse 
whisper came plainly to Polly’s ears. 

“Sure. He ought to be here now. 
He has had time to lock the store. 
Are you sure you cut those phone wires 
clear through?” The second whisper 
sounded meaner than the first. 

What should Polly do? Call Great 
Aunt Amanda? But Aunt Amanda 
couldn’t fight two men. Telephone the 
police? The man had cut the wires. 
Poor Daddy! Any minute now he would 
be coming around the corner. Those 
men might kill him. And the money 
from the store! He often brought it 
home instead of taking it down town 
to the night bank window. Polly knew 
that he did because she had often 
heard her mother tell him that he 
shouldn’t. But the store was so close 
and Daddy was so busy that he often 
forgot Mother’s warning. 

Then a thought came that made her 
slide carefully along the floor. There 
was something she could do if she only 
had time. Keeping beneath the win- 
dows she crawled to the toybox. Her 
hand reached in quickly. Thank good- 
ness Aunt Amanda had made her keep 
that toybox extra neat to make up for 
its other faults. It ought to be down 
there in the right-hand corner. Yes, her 
fingers closed over a small hard object. 
Now, to get upstairs to Daddy’s room 
fast! 

Her bare feet hardly touched the 
carpeted steps as she raced toward 
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Daddy’s room. Another minute and 
she might be too late. One of Daddy’s 
windows faced around the corner and 
could not be seen from the front steps. 
Daddy still hadn’t turned that corner, 
She gave a sigh of relief as she sank 
to her knees and rested her elbows on 
the sill. Now if only Daddy would 
remember the private signals they 
used when he played with her. One 
blast on the whistle meant robbers in 
hiding; one short and one long meant 
get help before arresting. Would 
Daddy know her whistle? Would he 
think it was a warning? If he did 
know her whistle, would he think it 
was a game? Surely not at this time 
of night. 

It was too late to think any more. 
Down the street she saw Daddy. Polly 
drew a deep breath and blew a very 
loud blast on the whistle. Then quick- 
ly she drew another breath and blew 
a long and a short blast. She could see 
Daddy clearly now under the street 
lamp. He had stopped. He must be 
thinking. Why didn’t he turn and go 
back toward Main Avenue for help? 
He just had to turn around. Fearfully, 
she blew the signals again. 

Yes, Daddy must know what she 
meant. He had turned and walked 
quickly back to Main Avenue. Polly 
sat back on the floor hard. Her knees 
were shaking. Those robbers? Were 
they still down by the front door? She 
listened as hard as she could. 

Then the wailing of a police siren 
could be heard coming closer and 
closer. A long black car with blinking 
lights swung around the corner and 
pulled up to the curb in front of the 
house. Daddy leaped out followed by 
two policemen. Together they raced 
to the front door. 

Aunt Amanda’s frightened voice 
from the hall demanded, “Polly, what 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Canada’s only stainless steel streamliner takes you along 
the Banff-Lake Louise Route through 2,881 miles of ever- 
changing scenery. 


Step aboard The Canadian and you'll be entering a new 
vacation world! First, perhaps, you'll relax in your com- 
fortable armchair. Later you might stroll to the intimate 
Mural Lounge for refreshments. Then you can enjoy an 
inexpensive meal in the Skyline Coffee Shop, or make 
reservations for the finest Canadian cuisine in the Deluxe 
Dining Room Car. 


The Canadian is famous for its spacious comfort and 
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ultra-modern luxury. Whether you go coach, tourist, or 
first class, every seat on the train is reserved at no extra 
fare. The Canadian is in daily service throughout the 
year between Montreal and Vancouver and Toronto and 
Vancouver. Get complete details from your travel agent or 
Canadian Pacific in principal cities in the U.S. and Canada. 


Comadian Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Railways + Steamships + Aiflines + Hotels - Communications + Express 


You'll see more of magnificent Canada from the Scenic Domes of The Canadian 
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Johnny Visits Mr. Tapper 
(Continued from page 52) 


“Now what are you going to do?” 
asked Johnny. 

“J put the new piece on just like 
this,” said Mr. Tapper. “Then I press 
it together like this. And now it will 
rest awhile while I do the other.” 

Cut, rip, snip, snip, swish, swish. 

“Now what?” asked Johnny. 

“Now a little trimming—and then to 
the stitching machine.” Mr. Tapper 
cut away the extra edges carefully. 
And then he went over to the stitching 
machine. It looked a_ little like 
Mother’s sewing machine, except this 
one stood up tall. 

Stitch, stitch, up, down, in, out, 
went the big needle. Then stitch, 
stitch, in, aut, down, it went again. 
The noise from the machine filled the 
shop and made Johnny’s ears buzz. Mr. 
Tapper turned off the machine. 

“Now it is tapping time,” he said. 
“Would you like to help?” 

Johnny held the tiny nails. Tap, 
tap, tap, tap, went Mr. Tapper very 
carefully with the little hammer. Tap, 
tap, tap, tap—all in a straight line— 
all in the right places. 

“Almost through,” said Mr. Tapper. 
And he opened a bottle of brown 
polish. “Just a little around the edges.” 
He smoothed on the polish. Then he 
went over to another machine that had 
a round bristly brush. He turned on 
the machine. Brrrrrrrush, brrrrrrrush 
went the machine. The polish shone. 
“All finished,” said Mr. Tapper. 

Johnny looked. Oh my, oh me. They 
looked as good as new. He sniffed. 
They had a nice warm brown leathery 
smell. He put them on and stood up. 
Just then Daddy came into the shop. 

“All ready?” said Daddy. 

“All ready,” said Johnny. 

Daddy paid Mr. Tapper. “Thank 
you,” said Daddy. 

“Thank you,” said Johnny. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Tapper. 

Johnny walked out of the shop. No 
more flip-flap-flip-flap. Just tap-tap- 
tap-tap. He followed Daddy to the car. 
Tap-tap-tap-tap. New soles on his old 
shoes. He could hear them. He could 
feel them. And if he looked hard, he 
could even see them. Maybe when he 
grew up, he'd be a shoemaker like Mr. 
Tapper. And then he’d mend shoes 
for littke boys. Just as Mr. Tapper had 
done for him. In just a little while 
he’d be home. And he could play out- 
side. In his good-as-new shoes. 


The Best Bed 
(Continued from page 52) 


“Oh, dear!” said Tommy. “I wish 
I was in Skipper’s doghouse. I know 
I could sleep there!” 

And plump—there he was! Skipper 
moved over, and licked Tommy’s nose. 
The floor was hard, and there were no 
sheets. Tommy lay down with his 
head on Skipper for a pillow. 

“I want my toy rabbit,” he said. “I 
want Benjamin Bunny!” 

Skipper sniffed. “A doghouse is no 
place for a bunny,” he said, “but you 
may have my biggest bone.” 

He found it in a dark corner. It was 
not soft and cuddly like his rabbit. 

Then Tommy heard footsteps com- 
ing toward the doghouse—walking, 
walking, walking very slowly. 

“What’s that?” he asked Skipper. 

Skipper’s ears went up, but his tail 
began to wag. “That’s Officer Conroy,” 
he said. “He’s looking to make sure 
everything is safe.” 

Skipper crept out of the doghouse, 
and said “Woof!” very softly. 

“Hello, Skipper,” Officer Conroy 
said. “Get back in your doghouse. It’s 
beginning to rain.” 


Sure enough,*a little rain was be- 
ginning to drip through a leak in the 
doghouse. Tommy’s pajamas got wet, 
and he was very uncomfortable. 

“Oh, dear!” said Tommy. “I wish I 
was in Grandpa’s barn with the cows. 
I know I could sleep there!” 

Down he dropped on something soft 
that smelled good. It was hay. He 
could hear a cow chewing her cud. 


He had tried several beds, and he 
was ready to rest. Then something ran 
over his bare toes. It was warm, and 
alive, and it tickled. Before Tommy 
could even sit up, something else ran 
over his toes, something soft and furry. 

“What was that, Buttercup?” 

“Don’t you even know a mouse?” 
asked Buttercup. “Blackie, the barn 
cat, was after it.” 


“IT wish—” said Tommy, “I wish—” 

Somebody said, “Wake up, sleepy- 
head!” There was Mother with clean 
shorts and socks and shirt. Tommy 
looked all around his room. There was 
no robin’s nest, no squirrel’s nest, no 
doghouse, and no manger. 

“Do you know what?” he asked 
Mother. 

“No,” said Mother, “tell me.” 


“Why—I’m in Buttercup’s manger!” 
said Tommy. “This is a nice place.” 





It was no place to sleep, where live 
things ran over your toes! 


“Tl tell you,” he said. “The very 
best bed is my bed!” 














For young champions... 


‘Young champions need the help of doctors, teachers, 
and parents...to achieve full growth potential and 
physical stamina to meet the stresses of adolescent 
and adult life. 

Boys who eat no breakfast show decreased “work 
rate” and “work output” during late morning hours 
...- have less energy for sports...show less interest 
and ability in school work. This was demonstrated 
by boys whose total food intake each day remained 
the same during periods with and without breakfast. 
Protein was not as well utilized by the boys when no 
breakfast was eaten, even though protein intake for 
the day was the same in both periods. 

Between-meal snacks are also important in the 
diets of hungry boys... often contributing as many 
calories as does breakfast. During adolescence empha- 
sis should be placed on snacks of high-nutrient as 
well as high-energy value. Milk is such a food... most 


needed at this time when calcium requirements for 
growth and storage are at their peak. 

Four to six cups of milk each day ... to drink... 
used in food preparation . . . as cheese or ice cream 
. .. will provide the calcium needs of teen-age boys 
... and generous quantities of high grade protein and 
other essential nutrients. 

In planning meals for hungry boys, milk and milk 
products are foundation foods for. good eating and 
good health. 


The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


Since 1915...promoting better health through nutrition, 
research and education 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
A non-profit organization 


111 N. Canal Street ¢ Chicago 6, Illinois 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES. REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST, 
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more fun 
for less money in 





Fun at Lake of the Ozarks. Swim, fish, water 
ski, go boating on this 129-mile-long lake. 


history, scenery, sports, 
busy cities, quiet country 


It’s the family vacation land where everyone 
has more fun for less money. Even gasoline 
taxes are less—lowest state gas in the U.S. 


Start by seeing Mark Twain's home, Tom 
Sawyer’s fence and cave at Hannibal. From 
there visit Louisiana and other historic river 
towns. At St. Louis, take an excursion 
steamer on the Mississippi. See Forest Park 
and Zoo, flowered Jewel Box, Shaw’s Gar- 
den, old Court House and Cathedral. 


On your way West visit ante-bellum mansions 
and Civil War battlefields near Boonville and 
Lexington. Stop at the University of Missouri, 
Stephens and Christian Colleges in Columbia. See 
the architecturally perfect capitol at Jefferson City 
and the Benton murals and historic museum. See 
the old tavern at the Santa Fe Trail's start in 
Arrow Rock. Then—Excelsior Springs spa and St. 
Joseph, Pony Express stable and house where 
Jesse James was shot. 


Booming Kansas City invites you to see fabulous 
home districts, Nelson Gallery of Art, famous 
Lilerty Memorial (from which you can view the 
entire city), Mr. Truman’s home at Independence. 
‘Then—through the Land of the Osage to Spring- 
field and the Wilson's Creek Battlefield, to Jop- 
lin and the restful White River country. Horse- 
back ride or swim at Noel, Branson, Rockaway 
Beach; see beautiful scenery in Shepherd of the 
Hills Region. Fish in Lake Taneycomo, Bull 
Shoals, Norfork, Clearwater, or Wappapello. Cast 
at Montauk Park, Bennett Springs or float the 
White, Current, , or Black. 





Old Mill and covered bridge at Burford- 
ville. Missouri is filled with scenic en- 
chantment on every highway and byway. 
It's a land of history and beauty. 


Visit Cotton County in the Delta Boot Heel, 
near Charleston. At Cape Girardeau, see the Court 
House and New Orleans Opera House. See the 
Train Ferry at Ste. Genevieve, oldest permanent 
settlement in Missouri. 


Don’t miss fabulous Lake of the Ozarks! Fish, 
rent a speed boat, swim, square dance, ride horses, 
water ski or just rest. Wherever you go and what- 
ever you do, you'll enjoy the finest vacation you 
ever had—for less in Missouri. 
FREE! MISSOURI VACATION LITERATURE! 
MAIL COUPON! 


Missouri Division 
of Resources & Development 
Dept. D 746 Jefferson City, Missouri 
Please send me: 
(0 Missouri vacation literature 


(. List of Float Trip operators and places to 
fish. 
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Address__ 
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State 
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Litterbugs on Trial 


(Continued from page 42) 


MR. KELLY—Public libraries, public 
schools, and others. 

LAWYER tl—Some people damage 
public buildings? Tell us how they 
do it. 

MR, KELLY—Why, some people mark 
all over the walls. 

LAWYER ti—Do you find any of that 
in our city school buildings? 

MR. KELLY—Well, a little perhaps. 
But what gets me is that present-day 
children won't ever be able to play 
basketball. 

LAWYER li—Just what do you mean 
by that? 

MR. KELLY—Last week I was in- 
specting a school .in another section of 
the city. They have large containers 
near every sink. Well, sir, you won't 
believe this, but those kids missed hit- 
ting the basket an awful lot by the 
looks of the floor. There were paper 
towels all over. 

MAYOR—That, too, is sadly true. But 
what can we do? 

CHILDREN (off stage)—We'll show 
you what we can do. (Enter and sing 
with actions around a large waste- 
basket. Tune: “The Noble Duke of 
York” in Singing Every Day published 
by Ginn & Co.) 

Oh, to throw trash all around 

Is a terrible disgrace— 

We know where trash and papers 
should go, 

So throw them in the right place. 

Oh, two eyes are for to see, 

And a back bends easily, 

Two hands are good for picking up 
things 

To throw in the basket—See! 

Oh, the towels by the sink, 

We’re careful they don’t fall. 

But if they do, we pick them up quick 

And toss them in the cans in the hall. 

jupce—Thank you very much 

That’s what this court needs to liven 

it up—more song and dance. 

OFFICER A (returns)—Your Honor, 
we have found three of the guilty 
Litterbugs. 

jyupce—Good. Bring them in so that 
justice may be done. 

(Officer B brings in Litterbugs, and 
escorts them to witness stand.) 

CLERK—Do you solemnly swear to 
speak the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth? 

LITTERBUGS—We do. 

LAWYER Iv--What is your name? 

CAN’T THINK—My name is Can’t 
Think. 

LAWYER Iv (sadiy)—It was you and 
your Can’t Think family that left the 
dirty picnic table at Seneca Park. Why 
did you leave it like that? 

CAN’T THINK—Well, I guess we just 
didn’t think about anyone else’s want- 
ing to have a picnic there. 

jyupce—Why is it you can’t think? 
Have you ever tried? 

CAN'T THINK—I’m not sure— 


LAWYER Iv—It’s 
does it. 

CAN’T THINK—How do you do it? 

LAWYER Iv—When you leave a lot of 
stuff around, you stop a minute, look 
at it and wonder, “Who will have to 
clean up after me?” 

CAN’T THINK—Well, I guess I could 
do that. Is that all there is to think- 
ing? 

LAWYER Iv—There is a lot more, but 
we won't have time to go into it now. 

jupcGE—From now on, will you try 
to think about other people’s rights? 
And will you be careful how you use 
public property? 

CAN’T THINK-—I will try to think 
about others. (Leaves witness stand.) 

jyupceE—Good! 

LAWYER v—And now, Your Honor, 
here is Don’t Care. 

jyupGE—You are charged with throw- 
ing gum and candy papers in the 
Jones’s yard. 

LAWYER v—Why did you do such a 
mean thing? 

DON’T CARE—I guess I just don’t care 
about how things look. And _ besides, 
what could I do with the papers? 

LAWYER V—Have you any pockets in 
your clothes? 

DON’T CARE—Sure, a lot of them. 

LAWYER V—Then you could use your 
pockets or the bag you brought the 
candy in until you saw a trash can. 

jupce (To Officer B)—Officer, how 
did you find Don’t Care so quickly? 

OFFICER ‘B—It was easy. A car came 
down the street. Things were being 
tossed out the windows—a popcorn 
box, banana skins, empty bags. So I 
knew it sure must be the work of 
Don’t Care. 

jupDGE (sternly)—You're guilty of a 
misdemeanor-—littering the streets! We 
should be firm in this case. 

(Don’t Care whispers to Lawyer V.) 

LAWYER v—Your Honor, please be 
merciful. Don’t Care has a big family. 
He promises to be careful hereafter. 
He promises to teach his little chil- 
dren to care how things look. 

yupce—In that case, we'll let him 
off on probation. Give him some of 
these litter bags. 

(Lawyer V gives Don’t Care some 
paper bags.) 

DON’T CARE—What are these bags 
for, Your Honor? 

jupce—Those bags are for trash. 
Keep them in your car. In the city, 
in the country, anywhere, all the time, 
never toss trash out the window. AIl- 
ways put trash in these litter bags. 

DON’T cCARE—Thank you, Your 
Honor. From now on I promise to be 
careful. 

LAWYER vi—Here’s the third Litter- 
bug—Just Lazy. 

jyupce—Officer, where did you find 
her? 


easy—everybody 
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The massive Alleghanys with 
their cool wooded lakes 

and tumbling streams, 
Maryland’s year ’round 
mountaintop playground — 
rich rolling hills of the 
Piedmont region — historic 
battlefields — old manor 
houses of mellowed brick 
that bask in the warm 
sunshine of Southern Maryland 
— the vast Tidewater country 
and “Eastern Sho” — the 
world-renowned Chesapeake 
Bay bordered by miles of 
happy vacationlands and 
picturesque fishing villages — 
wide sandy resort beaches 
upon which the blue Atlantic 
pours her churning surf — 
Baltimore’s historic 

landmarks — her docks and 
ships from all over the world 
— Fort McHenry, birthplace 
of The Star Spangled 
Banner — three-century-old 
Annapolis — her magnificent 
1772 State House, the oldest 
in the nation in daily use — 
the U. S. Naval Academy — 
the almost unbelievable 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge — 
you'll read in this Travel Kit 
about all the features that 
make Maryland truly,‘‘America 
in Miniature’’. Just write 
for it; it’s free for the asking, 


Maryland Department of Information 


Room 12, State House © Annapolis,Maryland 
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TENNESSEE 


Where you'll enjoy every minute 


MOUNTAINS ... LAKES ... HISTORY... 
Thrill to towering peaks, playful bear 
cubs, breath-taking wildflowers, quaint 
mountain villages, rare native handi- 
crafts, authentic folk music in the Great 
Smokies, America's favorite park. Enjoy 
fishing, swimming, boating, water sports 
on 20 fabulous Great Lakes. See famous 
battlefields, homes of three presidents, old 
South charm and awe-inspiring mysteries 
of the Atom. All this, and more, awaits 
you in Tennessee ... the state where 
nature, yesterday and tomorrow combine 
to offer you the never-to-be-forgotten 
vacation. 


write for Pnee Colon Book 


Tennessee Division of Information 
1553 Cordell Hull Bidg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Tomboy Toybox 
(Continued from page 60) 


are you doing in your father’s room? 
What is all this noise?” 

Polly met Daddy at the front door. 
“Butch, baby, are you all right?” he 
asked. “What were you trying to tell 
me?” Daddy hugged her tight. 

It did not take very long for her to 


poctor—How long has she had 
temperature? 

MRS. KELLER—It came on her sud- 
den, Doctor, 

poctor—Hmm. She has all the symp- 
toms of a very rare disease. It’s very 
serious, Mrs. Keller. I’ve read about 
the disease in a medical journal. 

MRS. KELLER—Is there any hope? 

poctor—Yes, but the extremely high 





Meanwhile, the 175-voice chorus re- 
hearsed its selections aware that it 
was not learning isolated music, but 
songs which, when taken in the context 
of the play, had a special meaning. 
“The chorus knew that ‘The Lord’s 
Prayer’ fitted right in with a_partic- 
ular scene,” said Music Director 
Starnes, “and it gave them three times 
the interest.” 





Kindly Light,” one of the two hymns 
Miss Keller had indicated as her fa- 
vorites in reply to one of the letters 
from the Langley pupils. 

Meantime, on the floor of the au- 
ditorium, the backdrops were nearing 
completion. Here, authenticity was 
stressed. One backdrop, designed for 
Alexander Graham Bell’s office in the 
early 1900’s was complete with an eye- 


ar fie tell Daddy and the policemen. “Smart temperature often deadens some cells Mr. Starnes also took time to ex- chart of the period, drawn in by the 
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Pa pe “We will have to see that you get a 


badge with your name on it.” They 
left quickly to look for the two men. 
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ipetievebte various personalities that selection of 

fravel Kit actors for leading roles was done al- 

tures that most by popular acclaim. 


» ‘America Finally, it was time for the play to 
gh non be assembled. First, general agree- 
: ment was arrived at on the events in 
Miss Keller’s life which would be 
dramatized. Some scenes were naturals. 
Others were not. 
Dramatization of the days when 
Helen Keller was an_ infant—and 
stricken with the scarlet fever which 
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take another look at the advertising in 
this issue of The Instructor. Then use the Teaching 
Materials Coupon Service to get free and inexpensive 
teaching aids made available by advertisers. 
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Spring Facts and Fancies 
(Continued from page 45) 


yuNnE—We are the Spring Fairies. 
We bring spring to the world. 
MARCH—I’m March. Spring begins 
in March, you know. So I belong part- 
ly to winter and partly to spring. 
aprit—I’m April. I bring showers. 
MAY—I’m May. I bring the flowers. 
juNE—I’m June. I belong mostly to 
spring, but summer starts in June. 
BOPEEP—Thank you, Spring Fairies. 
I’m not afraid, now, of spring fever. 
I’m just tired. 
MARCH—We will look after your 
sheep, Bopeep. You rest here. 
BOPEEP—Now I can just lie here and 
watch the sheep in the sky. 
MAY—Those aren’t really sheep, you 
know. They are white fluffy clouds. 
They are called cumulus clouds. 
apriL—Sometimes they fill up with 
moisture and turn dark and go rumb- 
ling around like an angry old giant. 
Then they are called thunderheads, 
and you’d better run for shelter or you 
might get soaked. That happens often 
in April. 
jyune—Come, sisters. Let’s go find 
Bopeep’s sheep. Good-by, Bopeep. 
(Fairies exit.) 
BOPEEP—Good-by. They are so kind 
and sweet, 


ACT II 


(Bopeep is resting, but she watches 
everything that happens.) 

(Bluebird, Robin, Woodpecker “fly” 
in to music. Finally they “light” near 
Bopeep.) 

ROBIN—This seems like a nice place 
to rest and talk a while. 

BLUEBIRD—Do you have your nest 
built, Robin? 

roBIN—Oh, yes! And there are four 
pretty eggs in it. Do you have a nest, 
Woodpecker? 

WOODPECKER—Yes—and our eggs 
have hatched. That’s why I’m so tired. 
I chase bugs and hunt worms all day 
long. Those baby birds just never get 
enough to eat. My poor beak is going 
to wear out hammering on trees and 
posts in search of food. 

BLUEBIRD— Poor Woodpecker! 

(Song: “The Woodpecker.” ) 

WOODPECKER—Say, are those the 
Bears coming up the road? 

BLUEBIRD—Why, yes! (Calls.) Mr. 
Bear, Mrs. Bear, come rest here and 
talk a while. 

MRS, BEAR—Thank you, we are a lit- 
tle tired. After being in a dark cave 


all winter we have to get used to 
exercise again. 

WOODPECKER—That’s right, you do 
hibernate, don’t you? And you don’t 
come out even on February 2 like old 
Mr. Ground Hog, do you? 

MR.BEAR—No, we do not come out 
on February 2, but neither does Mr. 
Ground Hog. That’s just an old fable. 
Mr. Ground Hog sleeps sounder than 
we do. By the way, his right name is 
Woodchuck. 

MRS. BEAR—The woodchuck is the 
very best hibernator of all the hiber- 
nating animals. Let me tell you about 
him. (Repeats “Jolly Woodchuck” 
which is in Time for Poetry, published 
by Scott Foresman.) 

BLUEBIRD—I’m glad to learn about 
Mr. Woodchuck. Look! There are our 
friends the Rabbits. 

(Rabbits hop in to rhythm. Bears 
lumber off.) 

roBIN—Hello, Rabbits. What are you 
doing this nice spring day? 

RABBIT A—We’ve been looking for a 
garden of nice green lettuce, but I 
guess it’s too early yet for that. 

RABBIT B—We came by the pond. 
The turtles and frogs are up from 
their winter bed at the bottom of the 
pond. 

RABBIT C—And the snakes have come 
out of their dens. So I guess it will 
soon be garden time. We'll feed on 
clover tops until then. 

(Song: “Little Bunny Hops.” ) 

WOODPECKER—As I was hunting food 
this morning I heard the Gardeners 
talking about planting flowers. And I 
see them coming now. 

GARDENERS (enter and sing and pan- 
tomime to the tune of “Here We Go 
Round the Mulberry Bush” )—This is 
the way we hoe the ground, hoe the 
ground, hoe the ground. This is the 
way we hoe the ground, early in the 
springtime. (While they sing about 
seeds each Gardener goes off stage and 
returns with a Flower covered by a 
brown cape.) This is the way we plant 
the seed, plant the seed, plant the 
seed. This is the way we plant the 
seed, early in the springtime. 

GARDENER 1—There! We've done all 
we can. We’ve made the ground ready 
and planted the seed. 

MARCH (comes dancing in)—Hello, 
Gardeners. I bring a nice warm wind 
to blow up a shower. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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“I think Butch has a crush on me. He pulled my hair and kicked me!” 
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Helen Keller 


(Continued from page 63) 


students after careful research. (See 
photo on page 41.) 

At the dress rehearsal, dialogue and 
action still fluctuated but, by now 
the fluctuation was merely confident 
experimentation. The actors had 
jearned a few things. They understood 
more clearly the life of a courageous 
woman. They understood the meaning 
of blindness and deafness. They had, 
as Mr. Starnes insisted, acquired more 
“poise, self-reliance, and assurance.” 

The final performance was a natural. 
They were “living” Helen Keller. 

Public reaction was expectedly good. 
To Principal Alice Moore, it bore out 
a long-held conviction—that to weld 
together a school into one smooth- 
working unit, its teachers, pupils, and 
patrons must be brought closer to- 
gether. 

Long before the final performance, 
each member of the student body was 
made aware of the importance of his 
cooperation toward the success of the 
show. One impressed first-grader an- 
nounced to his mother that he had a 
“big part” in the play. His mother 
waited patiently for him to say what 
part it was that he had, but no state- 
ment was forthcoming. Finally, as the 
performance date drew nearer, she 
called Miss Moore and asked what 
part her Billy had. 

Perplexed at first, the principal 
finally realized what must have hap- 
pened. “Go ask Billy to tell you what 
part he has, and then call me to- 
morrow if you can’t find out,” she 
recommended. 

So the question was put to Billy 
directly. 

“Oh,” he said proudly, “I’m in the 
audience.” 


A Story about Chinchillas 


(Continued from page 46) 
Mother Chinchilla shuddered. “Mr. 


Gray’s dog is one reason we can’t run 
free,” she said. “There is nothing he 
would like better than a juicy chin- 
chilla to eat.” (Now it was Chinny’s 
turn to shudder.) “You see we have 
been kept in captivity for so many 
generations that we don’t have the en- 
durance we used to have. We can hop 
quickly for a short time, but we tire 
easily.” 

“When I wake up in the daytime, I 
hear Mr. Gray’s dog running around. 
Why doesn’t he sleep all day as we 
do?” Chinny wanted to know. 

“We chinchillas are rodents, and 
most rodents are nocturnal. They hunt 
food at night while their enemies are 
asleep.” 

“Are there any other animals like 
chinchillas in the United States, 
Mother?” 

“W-e-l-1,” began his mother hesitant- 
ly. “We do have a relative, but I’m 
not very proud of him. He is the por- 
cupine, a very slow, clumsy animal. 
I would much rather be related to the 
squirrel. He is quick aand active as 
we are. He has bright eyes and a bushy 
tail as we have.” 

“Is he as big?” 

“His body is about the same size, 
but our fur is longer and more dense, 
and that makes us look bigger. There’s 
just one thing about the squirrel. .... “ 

“What is it, Mother?” 

“It’s the noise he makes. No self- 
Tespecting chinchilla would chatter 
and scold the way a squirrel does. 
The only sound we make is the low 
soft bark that you hear from us older 
chinchillas once in a while. I like to 
call it a ‘chinny whinny.’” 

“Do squirrels eat hay and pellets 
as we do?” 


“No, I believe they eat nuts from 
certain trees.” 

“Why can’t we eat something be- 
sides hay and pellets? And why do we 
get only two raisins a week? Why can’t 
we have a dishful of them?” 

“Chinny, Chinny, you are so full of 
questions! Don’t you know it is an 
hour past your bedtime? But I suppose 
all little chinnies ask about raisins. 
Mr. Gray gives us two raisins a week 
just as he gives his little boy candy 





once in a while. It wouldn’t be good 
for us to have raisins every day. 

“Your grandfather got out of his 
cage once and found the raisin box. 
He ate too many and became a very 
sick chinchilla. Just remember, Chinny, 
‘Raisins taste yummy, but they’re hard 
on your tummy.’ Now you had better 
go to sleep.” 

“I will, Mother, after one more 
question. Mr. Gray took lots of chin- 
chillas out of this room yesterday, 





and put them into a pelting unit. 
What is a pelting unit?” 

“That is where Mr. Gray puts the 
animals he wants to pelt. It is a cold 
dry room. It helps their fur to grow 
long and thick just as the fur used 
to grow on our ancestors who lived 
in the Andes Mountains. It comes-in- 
to what is called ‘prime condition.’ ” 

“Will he pelt me some day?” asked 
Chinny fearfully. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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A Story about Chinchillas 
(Continued from page 65) 


“No indeed, you are much too valu- 
able to pelt! You remember that man 
who was here to buy chinchillas yes- 
terday? Well, he wanted to buy you, 
but Mr. Gray said, “That little ani- 
mal is one of the best I have. He will 
stay in my herd as long as he lives.’ 

“You will soon be eight weeks old. 
In a few days Mr. Gray will put you 
into a cage with other young chinchil- 
las.” 

“Oh, Mother,” squealed Chinny, “I 
don’t want to leave you!” 

“You will,” his mother smiled. “You 
see, you have to leave here to make 
room for more baby chinchillas. You 
were an ‘only child,’ but we may have 
three or four babies next time, and 
I'll be busy caring for them. Now 
here comes Mr. Gray. He'll wonder 
why you aren't asleep.” 

Chinny peeked around his mother 
at Mr. Gray who was moving quietly 
among the cages. Chinny yawned, 
“Ho-hum!” and preened his whiskers 
a long time. “I believe I am sleepy 
after all.” 

And right then and there Chinny 
Whiskers dropped off to sleep. 


Litterbugs on Trial 
(Continued from page 62) 


OFFICER A—I found her in a school, 
in another part of the city. 

LAWYER vi—How did you know she 
was a Litterbug? 

OFFICER A—Well, she was washing 
her hands. So I waited. Sure enough, 
she threw the towel at the basket- 
missed—towel on floor—girl walked 
away to her class. 

LAWYER VI—Why didn’t you pick up 
that paper towel and put it in the 
container? 

just Ltazy—Nobody else does. Why 
should I? 

LAWYER VI—At home, does all your 
family throw things over the floor? 

just Lazy—No siree! My pop would 
holler. 

LAWYER vi—Why? 

just Lazy—Oh, I guess he likes 
things to look nice. I like things to 
look nice, too. Maybe I’m just too 
lazy to put things where they belong. 

jupce—You seem to know what is 
right. Do you think you can do what 
is right from now on? 

just Lazy—Yes, I think I can. 

jupce—Fine! Does anyone have any- 
thing else to say on this subject of 
Litterbugs? 

Boy scout—Yes, Your Honor. Here 
is part of our Scout Outdoor Code: 
“T will treat the outdoors as a heri- 
tage to be improved for our greater 
enjoyment. I will keep my trash and 
garbage out of America’s waters, fields, 
woods, and roadways.” 

jupce—That’s fine. I’m delighted 
that the Boy Scouts, and Girl Scouts 
too, are resolved not to be Litterbugs. 
Has anyone else something to say? 

MAYOR (wearing big button with let- 
ters KAB and carrying a pack of post- 
ers)—Your Honor, I'd like to say some- 
thing about this button I’m wearing. 

jyupce—Fine, Mayor Berry! What 
does KAB mean? 

MAYOR—KAB means Keep America 
Beautiful. Many big groups working 
together try to get all the people to 
put trash where it belongs—in litter 
bags and in trash cans. 

jupce—But how do you do it? 

MAyoR—By words—spoken words, 
like these, printed in magazines and 
newspapers. By pictures and _ posters 
like these. (Holds up posters.) 


jupce—Let’s see those posters. 
Boy scout—How about a poster 
parade? 
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(Mayor gives out posters. Spectators 
led by Boy Scout, march to music 
across stage to show Judge each poster, 
then march to front of stage so audi- 
ence can read them. If desired, the 
stage may be cleared in this way.) 


SOBERING THOUGHTS from the pen 
of Ernest F. Swift, an executive of the 
National Wildlife Federation, shared by 
the author of this play: “The habits of 
a nation will finally determine its des- 
tiny. The litterbug habits of the Ameri- 
can people have a deeper significance 
than being merely slovenly and disagree- 
able. Not only do they reflect a shift- 
lessness and contempt for material as 
well as cultural blessings, but they indi- 
cate a lack of personal discipline and an 
indifference to waste; and waste is un- 
justified. 

“Such habits are flaws of character 
and traits of moral weakness. A nation 
to remain strong cannot afford to in- 
dulge the whims of weak and thought- 
less individuals. Littering streets, public 
restrooms, and public parks is born of 
the same germ that promotes vandalism.” 


Floppy-Ears Fluffy, 
Inventor 
(Continued from page 53) 


Easter Rabbit once more came tow- 
ering over Fluffy to see what horrible 
thing had happened. Fluffy waited 
for his punishment. He waited so long 
that he thought perhaps Easter Rabbit 
had not seen him spill the red dye. 
He looked up. 

Imagine his astonishment when he 
saw Easter Rabbit smiling! Easter 
Rabbit looked from the bucket of red 
and blue dye to the little flowers grow- 
ing under the tree by the brook and 
his smile grew broader and broader 
and more pleased. He took off his 
spectacles so he could see better and 
his smile turned into a great big grin. 
“Floppy-Ears Fluffy, I think you must 
truly be an inventor! Look, the red 
and blue dye is the same color as 
those little flowers under the tree— 
those little violets. I think you have 
invented another color, violet!” 

Once more all the bunny helpers 
shouted, “Hooray for Floppy-Ears 
Fluffy, Inventor!” And once again 
Floppy-Ears Fluffy went skipping and 
hurrying about, taking messages and 
orders for Easter Rabbit, with his ears 
flopping up and down. 

Now, Easter Rabbit was so tired see- 
ing that all that mountain of eggs was 
getting ready for all the children, that 
his head drooped lower and lower and 
before he knew what was happening. 
he fell asleep. 

When one of the bunny helpers came 
to ask a question, he didn’t want to 
wake him, so he asked Floppy-Ears 
instead. 

“Whatever shall we do? We have 
more eggs to color but there is not 
enough red dye to cover a whole egg. 
We can’t color just half an egg!” 

Floppy-Ears thought and thought. 
Finally he said, “Well, if there isn’t 
enough yellow and there isn’t enough 
red, then all you can do is pour the 
yellow into the red so you can color a 
whole egg.” And the bunny helper 
hopped off to pour the yellow and red 
together. 

Easter Rabbit awakened and peered 
over his spectacles and said, “Oh, my! 
I must have fallen asleep—and all 
these eggs to color!” Then he peered 
harder and harder and couldn’t believe 
his eyes! For what was that strange 
color that looked like the orange in 
his lunch pail? 

Easter Rabbit called to Floppy-Ears 
Fluffy and said, “What is that color 
that looks like the orange in my lunch 
pail?” 

Floppy-Ears Fluffy explained. “Mr. 
Easter Rabbit, you fell asleep. When 
the bunny helper said there was only 
enough red and yellow to color half 

(Continued on page 68) 
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“Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am’s popular world-wide 
tourist service—and the 


Popular World-Wide Plan” 





@ Come summer, budgets need 
not stay teachers from foreign 
travel. Finance your trip with 
the World-Wide Plan—Go Now, 
Pay Later—10% down, the rest 
in up to 20 months. 

Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and 
out of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 

Write for your copy of ‘“‘Ad- 
venturesin Education,’ PanAm’s 
up-to-date travel directory. With 
it you will receive a free trial copy 
of “Pan American World Air- 
ways Teacher.’’ George Gardner, 
Supt. Educational Services, P.O. 
Box 1908, New York 17, N.Y. 
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A “Hobby” Project Which Improves Spelling 
“AN ORCHARD OF WORDS" 
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receive treatise and samples. 
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Gifts for Tommy 
(Continued from page 46) 


If you don’t have a label saying, ‘Post- 
master can open for inspection,’ the 
law permits you to write those words 
in the upper left corner below the re- 
turn address.” 

In the lower left corner, George 
printed, “Glass—liquid. Handle with 
care, 

“We not only have to protect the 
bottle from breaking,” the teacher ex- 
plained, “but we must protect the post- 
office men from being cut by pieces 
of glass sticking through the wrapping 
if the bottle should break. Another 
reason for using cotton and sawdust 
is to protect other packages if the 
bottle should leak.” 

As one of many children in her 
family, Lorraine had gift ideas that 
were inexpensive but useful. “I’m go- 
ing to send Tommy my copy of our 
school paper,” she said. The girl found 
that by folding the paper in thirds, it 
would fit into a large letter envelope, 
and could be sent as first-class mail. 

Eddy’s gift was different because 
he’d been in a hospital. “I’m sending 
Tommy one of the dollars I got Easter 
Sunday. I remember there was a candy 
booth and magazine rack in my hospi- 
tal, and it was fun to have moncy to 
buy something.” 

“You can send a money order,” Mrs. 
Davis told Eddy. “It’s the safest way 
when you can’t send a check. The fee 
for sending $1.00 is 10 cents. Tommy 
will sign his name on the ‘Payee’ line, 





Memo from the 
School Secretary 


Helen M. Webster 


I like to see the things you bring 

To school for show and tell, 

The horned toad, the cunning pup, 

Or gaudy ocean shell. 

I like the antique guns or dolls, 

Or some peculiar fly, 

But on the day you bring your snakes, 
PLEASE pass my office by. 





and on the ‘Pay to’ line he'll write 
the name of the hospital. They'll cash 
the money order by giving him a 
dollar, ~ deposit the money order 
in the bank as if it were a check.” 

Then Mrs. Davis told Eddy how to 
get a money order at the post office. 
“At the proper window, tell the man 
you want a dollar money order. He'll 
write the amount on a card, stamp it, 
and tear off a receipt stub. You will 
write Tommy’s name on the line 
marked “To” and your own name and 
address below where indicated, and 
tear off the receipt before mailing. On 
the stub you write to whom the moncy 
order was sent.” 

Mary’s gift, a bright-colored book- 
let entitled Home Planting Guide, 
showed many kinds of flowers. 
“Tommy loves flowers,” she said. 

Postal instructions showed that book- 
lets weighing less than 8 ounces could 
be mailed third class at the rate of 
2 cents for the first 2 ounces and 1), 
cents for each additional 2 ounces on 
fraction. Mary’s gift weighed 5 ounces 
and could be sent for five cents. 

When Mrs. Davis saw Ralph’s book 
she said, “The book rate is one of the 
best deals we get from Uncle Sam's 
post office.” They found that the 2- 
pound book would go for 12 cents, 





while the parcel-post rate would be | 


20 cents. Besides, book rates do not 
increase with distance mailed. Parcel 
post increases by zone, and there are 
eight zones in the United States and 


| 


its possessions. Ralph was also per- 
mitted a line of good wishes inside 
the book cover. 

Mrs. Davis showed Ralph how to 
protect the corners of the book with 
corrugated paper. Then he wrapped 
it, tied it securely, addressed it, and 
printed “Book Only” in the lower-left 
corner. 

“Tommy loves plants too,” Hans 
said. “My papa dug this and wrapped 
the roots in dampened newspaper.” 





“Here’s another problem,” the teach- 
er told the children. “First I'll tele- 
phorie the City Horticultural office to 
find if we are permitted to mail this 
plant. In the meantime, Hans, you 
find a strong corrugated box, and 
punch some holes in it so the plant 
can get air.” 

Assured that the plant could be 
mailed, Mrs. Davis found that it 
would go third class and should be 
marked, “Handle with care.” 





Sally carried in a huge mail-order 
catalogue. When Mrs. Davis warned 
that it would cost a lot to mail, Sally 
thought it was worth the postage be- 
cause it would keep Tommy busy for 
hours. 

Because of advertisements, the cata- 
logue could not go under book rates. 
Besides, it weighed 4% pounds. “There 
is a special catalogue rate,” the teach- 
er told Sally. They found that her gift 

(Continued on page 68) 





see why only FILMOSOUND 


is fully engineered for teaching! 





COMPARE THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 





AND PROVE IT TO YOURSELF! 


exclusive optical system: 5-element lens, double con- 


(A) excuse picture on the screen—combined result of 
denser, pre-aligned lamp and rhodium reflector. 


Trouble-free operation—due to exclusive all-gear drive 
and metered lubrication. 


Take advantage of Bell & Howell’s 25 years of leadership in 
sound movies and ask for a classroom comparison. Compare 
the Bell & Howell Filmosound Specialist with any other 
sound projector on the market today. Discover why the 
Filmosound Specialist out-features and out-sells all other 
sound projectors. Just mail in the coupon. Your Bell & Howell 
Audio-Visual dealer will be glad to arrange a classroom com- 
parison at your convenience. Call him today, or mail coupon 
to Bell & Howell, 7133 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


finer products through IMAGINATION 


Bell & Howell 


SS 





400% longer projector life — Five critical film-handling 


parts are surfaced with sapphires for heavy-duty use. 


Controls designed for teaching—Projector reverses for 
review. Still-picture clutch stops film for discussion. 


Name... 


Title ... 
School -... 
Address 


City... 





Exclusive heat filter accessory permits brightest single- 
frame projection. 


Easiest and fastest set-up—Projector permanently 
mounted in case. Top-mounted reel arms do not require 
removal between showings. Case design allows speaker 
to be left in place. 








Mail Coupon Today 


() Have my Bell & Howell Audio-Visual 
dealer contact me. 


C) Send me complete information on the 
Bell & Howell Filmosound Specialist. 
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3 Arithmetic Problems 
(Continued from page 40) 


me?” or “Can I solve that in another 
way?” With such an attitude, you 
Jearn while you teach, Suppose you 
are not confident of your understand- 
ing of division of fractions. It will 
help you gain confidence if you find 
“ answer to such division questions 

s 6% not only by the inversion 
ssathod but (1) by subtracting, (2) 
by means of a drawing and counting, 
and (3) by using a common denomi- 
nator. If you don’t know these other 
ways of doing any process, ask your 
principal or supervisor to help. Even 
if it is a standard computational pro- 
cedure in arithmetic that you do not 
understand, there is nothing wrong 
with admitting that fact and asking 
for help. That’s what all successful 
students do, and all good supervisors 
are glad to help anyone who is seek- 
ing information. 

Suggestion 2, ‘Test yourself on the 
major content of arithmetic in your 
textbook by trying to do some of the 
examples. Then look to see whether 
you do the computation the way it is 
presented in the book. Finally com- 
pare the method used in your book with 
that used in other textbooks. This 
identifying of differences between yout 
way, the way of your textbook, and 
other textbooks helps you to under- 
stand arithmetic processes 

Suggestion 3. Have pupils show by 
working some examples in another way 
that the answer they have is correct. 
For example, to show that the product 
for 16 XK 35==560 is correct, pupils 
can multiply 35 by 8 and then multi- 
ply that product by 2. This proce- 
dure is based on the fact that 16-8 * 
2, Notice that this second procedure 
not only uses different multipliers than 
were used in the original, but gets 
away from use of a two-figure multi- 
plier. 

Suggestion 4. Read in professional 
books and in teachers’ manuals the 
presentation of the specific phase of 
arithmetic which you are to teach to- 
morrow or in the very near future. 
For example, if you are to teach the 
multiplication of fractions, look for 
this section in several professional 
books and in the manual accompany- 
ing the text you are using. 


Teaching Homemaking 
(Continued from page 24) 


In kindergarten we use the follow- 
ing learning situations to teach aspects 
of other broad homemaking concepts. 

SAFETY IN THE HOME 

Through playground experiences, 
the children learn how to handle play 
equipment properly and safely. They 
come to see why it is important to put 
away play equipment. 

Through indoor play with toys and 
games, they learn to handle materials 
so as to avoid hurting themselves and 
others. 

Through teacher demonstration and 
talks, they learn to handle electrical 
appliances safely, to keep water faucets 
shut off, to avoid touching hot things. 

Fire drills and bomb drills teach the 
importance of prompt action, obedi- 
ence, calmness in emergencies. 

During field trips and nature walks, 
they learn safe ways to walk and to 
cross streets. 

If there are real accidents, the teach- 
er sets an example of calmness and 
eficiency. Demonstrations of what to 
do in casé of accident are dramatized. 


CHILD CARE 


Thought and care for a younger 
child is emphasized when the kinder- 


garten children invite younger broth- 
ers and sisters to visit school with 
them. 

Proper handling and treatment of 
babies is practiced during playhouse 
dramatic play. The children read 
about care of babies in the Golden 
Book A New Baby at Our House. 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 

By keeping a chart of jobs, such as 
that of room librarian, housekeeper, 
milkman, gardener, newsboy, host, the 
children become aware of the multiple 
duties and responsibilities required to 
run a home. 

That a well-ordered home makes 
plans for work and play is brought out 
in our daily “family council” planning 
SeSSIONS., 

Desirable attitudes of wholesome 
pride in family accomplishments are 
encouraged during “Show and Tell” 
time. 

That reasonable care of possessions 
releases joint funds for other purposes 
is pointed out as cost of repair or 
replacement of equipment and supplies 
is discovered. This is highlighted by 
an occasional trip to the school shop 
to have some toy or piece of equip- 
ment repaired. 


TO SUMMARIZE 


Since homemaking deals with a unit 
of society and not a body of organized 
knowledge, it should be integrated in- 
to the kindergarten schedule on a very 
simple basis, not taught as a separate 
subject. Little folks are easily confused, 
can give them only simple facts 
and elementary answers to their ques- 
tions. These become the foundation 
for the later-grade teachers to elabor- 
ate upon. 

The homemaking areas which have 
been touched upon have many other 
facets, but those included are pertinent 
to all programs of kindergarten work, 


so we 


The Hearing-Impaired 
Child in Your Class 


(Continued from page 39) 


4. It is important to check the 
child’s understanding of directions 
and lesson material by asking ques- 
tions. It is better to ask: “What did 
I say?” than “Did you hear me?” 

5. Frequently the hearing-impaired 
pupil is a bystander because he does 
not know what is going on and he does 
not want to ask. A little help from 
the instructor will enable him to par- 
ticipate in class discussions and extra- 
curricular activities. This participa- 
tion is important to his social and his 
emotional development. 

Because of the many variations in 
the nature of hearing defects, intelli- 
home environment, and person- 
ality, there are always persons who 
do not perform as categories imply. 
Therefore final decisions relative to 
problems and programs should consid- 
er not only the degree of auditory im- 
pairment, but also the performance of 
the child. 

Assuming the school system employs 
speech and/or hearing therapists to 
provide the necessary supportive train- 
ing, children with moderate hearing 
losses (45-50 decibels) may satisfacto- 
rily be placed in the public school 
classroom. 


re . 
gence, 


When a child’s auditory impairment 
borders on the severe (50-60 decibels 
the supplementary program available 
from speech and hearing therapists 
may not be sufficient to permit the pu- 
pil to compete effectively with his 
This is particularly true 
when the hearing loss has occurred be- 
fore the speech and language learning 
years. 


classmates 


(Continued on page 70) 




















all 


Games Hall—Home of George Mason, 


Author of The Bill of Rights 


FIRGINIA 





this Festival Year! 


Live your lessons in long ago! At old 
St. John’s Church, Richmond, stand in the 
very spot where Patrick Henry thundered 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” Roam 
among the exquisite furnishings of Kenmore, 
the Fredericksburg mansion of Washington’s 
sister—and pause for tea and gingerbread 
in the cozy kitchen. At Southwest Virginia 


Stratford Hall, Birthplace 
of Robert E. Lee 


Board Capt. John Smith’s Ship, 
“Susan Constant”, at Jamestown 
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Museum in Big Stone Gap, 
gun” from the days of 
And high in hills near Charlottesville, 


panied 





[ai ’ 
see a “b’ar 
Boone. 


overlook Jefferson’s university from his 
beloved Monticello. 


At Jamestown Festival of 1957 (April 1- 
the First America. 


Nov. 30), 


discover 


Explore the stockade fort with its wattle- 
and-daub houses. Nearby, visit Powhatan’s 
Lodge. See America’s first factory in action 
... the little Glasshouse of 1608. And sit 


spellbound at two outdoor dramas, 
Founders” and “ 


The Common Glory.’ 


**The 


Make it a double major in history 


and fun, this Festival Summer in Virginia! 


r—--4-—-f,------ See Oo 1 


«e IRGINIA Department of 


Conservation and Development 
Dept. IN-147, State Office Bidg., 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Send free picture-packed publications on 
Virginia and The Jamestown Festival of 1957. 


NAME 
ADDRESS__ 


CITY... ——STATE 

















beliowe 


could be SO WONDERFUL 


e--A GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


ould nearer 


S.S. NORTH AMERICAN « 5S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


“Wonderful” is the word! And you'll agree, once you’ve cruised 
America’s Great Inland Seas. Want to rest... or play...or laze away 
happy hours in the afternoon sun? Do you like Blue water and blue 
skies? Care to meet a host of new friends? Do gay parties, dancing 
and deck sports interest you? Then plan now to spend your °57 
vacation sailing through many of the most scenic and historic sections 
of America’s Water Wonderland. Your Travel Agent has the details. 


Ys f 4 50 5-DAY cruises oom 51743° aad 
7 DA rom $149. 2- ’ cruises from $41.50 avail- 
from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, able from Detroit only. 

Chicago, Milwaukee or Duluth. 


s 
ee ult Rates, subject to federal tax, include 
2200 miles of exciting cruising. 


transportation, meals, berth in 
OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 





Please send me a free copy of your 1957 
Great Lakes Cruise Booklet. 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Dept. I 





| oo ——_ 
Foot of Woodward Ave. porn A REEVE: 
Detroit 26, Mich. City Zone State ——- 





AN BAY 














ad 


... for study or fun abroad! 


TWA’s Travel and Study Tours take you to 
21 cultural centers abroad. Study at 
universities in Europe . . . the Middle and Far 
East. Or tour by station wagon and 

private motor coach . . . attend world- 

famed festivals . . . really get to know 

distant lands! And with TWA’s 
Time-Pay Plan, you can fly now 
for only 10% down... take 
20 months to pay. Call i 
your TWA travel agent & 
or the nearest TWA office. 


FLY THE FINEST 


ry TWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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The Hearing-Impaired 
Child in Your Class 


(Continued from page 69) 


Too often, it is assumed that the 
pupil with moderate, or even severe, 
impairment needs only a hearing aid 
and a seat in the front of the room. 
If this loss of hearing occurred before 
the language and speech patterns were 
established, such a child may have 
suffered a severe restriction in his 
knowledge of language. His vocabu- 
lary probably consists of fewer words 
than the normal and the vocabulary he 
knows may be used improperly. 

Enrollment in public school is the 
ultimate legitimate goal for the pupil 
whose hearing loss is moderate or bor- 
dering on severe. However, if he is 
to succeed and use his potential abil- 
ity, his knowledge of language must be 
brought to the level of his classmates. 
To assist in the acquisition of language 
and to enable him to receive and ex- 
press thought in verbal communication, 
the child needs a hearing aid and 
training in its use, and he needs speech 
reading and speech instruction. The 
program of instruction should begin in 
the preschool years or as soon as the 
presence of the hearing loss is deter- 
mined. 

For discussion of the problems and 
needs of the child with severe deaf- 
ness, sce Pauls and Hardy, and Roach 


(Bibliography ). 
SUMMARY 


school administrators and 
should view critically the 
academic progress and the emotional 
and growth of children with 
handicapping hearing losses. If a 
child demonstrates failure to progress 
with his class he obviously should not 
continue the same regime. 

Whenever possible, the appropriate 
facilities of the community should be 
brought to bear on the pupil’s inade- 
quacies. However, if these services are 
not present or are inadequate, the ad- 
ministration and the teacher face the 
decision of making referral to agencies 
equipped to provide the 
training. 

Without appropriate training the 
child with a handicapping loss is like- 
ly to experience educational failure 
and possibly become an emotional and 
social misfit. 
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Spring Facts and Fancies 
(Continued from page 64) 


APRIL (enters)—Here I am, a nice 
April shower for your garden. May 
will come with the sunshine soon. 

April dances, sprinkling Flowers, 
and then exits, followed by March.) 

GARDENER 2—Qh, see the rainbow! 

GARDENER 3—Rainbows often come 
after a shower, Isn’t it pretty? 


(Song: “Rainbow.” ) d 

GARDENER 4—Here are May and 
June with the sunshine. How warm 
and pleasant it has become! 

(Fairies dance around while the song 
“Rain or Shine” is sung.) 

GARDENER 5—Let’s see if the wind, 
rain, and sun have done anything for 
our flowers. 

GARDENER 6—They should come up 
soon now. 

(Flowers throw off their brown capes 
and pop up as song “Growing” is 
sung.) 

GARDENER 7—Have you ever seen 
prettier flowers? 

GARDENER 8—No, I haven't. 
tall and straight they grew! 

(Ducks, Hen, and Chickens enter to 
music. ) 

pucK—What’s this? A flower garden! 
Quack, quack! What luck! 

pucky—Oh, goody! Those blooms 
will make a good breakfast. 

HEN—I’m sure if we scratch around 
among the roots we can find 
good fat worms. 

FLOWERS~—Qh, please don’t! 

GARDENER |--QOh, no, you don’t! Get 
right out of here fast if you can’t be 
polite. We worked hard to grow those 
flowers. 

DUCKS AND CHICKENS 
good. But please let us stay. 

(Bee and Butterfly enter to music. 
Bee sings “Who am I?” ) 

BEE—I don’t just play all the time. 
I carry pollen in the pollen basket on 
my hindmost legs from blossom to 
blossom so that there will be fruit on 
the fruit trees. 

FIRST FLOWER—Welcome, Bee and 
Butterfly. Take all the nectar you want. 
Tell us, little Butterfly, where have 
you been all winter? We know that 
Bee has been in his hive but do you 
fly around in the snow all winter? 

BUTTERFLY~—Mercy, no! I'd _ freeze 
to death, I used to be a caterpillar, 
you know, But last fall I attached my- 
self to the branch of a lilac bush and 
turned into a chrysalis. There I slept 
snug and warm all winter. Imagine 
my surprise when I came out this 
spring and found I was a beautiful 
butterfly. 

THIRD FLOWER—Isn’t it amazing? 
Will you ever be a caterpillar again? 

BUTTERFLY—No, but I will lay eggs 
that will hatch into caterpillars. It’s 
truly a Cinderella story, isn’t it? A 
homely crawly caterpillar turning in- 
to a beautiful butterfly! Oh, I must 
dance and dance and dance! (Dances. 
Finaliy stumbles over Bopeep.) 

BOPEEP—My goodness! Where am I? 

BUTTERFLY—I’m sorry, Bopeep. 

BoPEEP—A butterfly that talks and 
knows my name! I thought I was awake 
but I must be still dreaming. 

BUTTERFLY—I am just as real as you 
are. 1 came from a caterpillar and 
you came from a storybook. 

BOPEEP—Well, if Alice could be in 
Wonderland, I guess Bopeep can be 
there too. And that’s where I am—I 
just know it! 

(Fairies enter.) 


How 


some 


We'll be 


MARCH—Of course you are, Bopeep. 

ApRiL—We’re all in the Wonderland 
of Spring. 

MAY—The world is waking up. 


Trees are leafing, grass is greening, 
flowers are blooming, birds are sing- 
ing. 

yuNE—Are you feeling better now? 

BoPpEEP—I feel just fine. I’m not 
tired any more. But how are my sheep? 

MARCH—They are well cared for and 
happy. So let’s all sing and be glad 
that it’s spring. 

(Entire cast comes back on stage 
and sings an appropriate song.) 


Note: The songs referred to in the 
play are all in Our Songs, part of “A 
Singing School” series, published by 
C. C. Birchard & Co., 285 Columbus Ave. 
Boston 16. 
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How warm 
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Song-Lesson 
by 


“BL A Al DANI ELS This. song lends itself to rhythmic interpretation. Before teaching it, 


discuss the rainy weather so often occurring during April, and how 
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brown capes 
srowing” is f 


| ever seen 


ven’t. How 


v! much fun it is to jump into puddles and make a "'splash," provided, of 

ensenterto 1 ‘Teaching the Song course, you are properly dressed and stay dry. Then act out the 

weer guedeitl song in rhythmic play. Finally use these suggestions to teach the song. 
Start by saying "jump, jump, jump" in this rhythm, 

10se_ blooms putting the accent on the third beat. 


st. 
atch around J J J t 
. find some 


jump, jump, jump 


’ ; ; Storm Music 


jump, jump, jump 





Perhaps you would like to experiment musically with a storm and the lightning and 
1 don’t! Get Use a tom-tom (or two rulers) to play the rhythm. peng ping te ory short “: “or fee a Lyte! be 7 _ = {playing 
on‘ onal‘ ta or ss the piran" jump, imp jump." one octave higher). Play it slowly of fe:t and see if the rhythm sticks can fol- 
s meciet Ohiniied low the changes in tempo. A thunder effect can be made by playing unselected 
. cy #4 bass tones with the fore arm. Lightning can be a "glissando," using the thumb- 
We'll be SS SSS SS nail to quickly slide over the piano keys. 


er to music. 


n't! 





































jump, am jump jump, tome. jump 


A-few children can jump to the rhythm, making the 





ill the time 








is fenaen an third beat the big "splash." Now teach the first 

blossom to phrase of the song. 

be fruit on 
oo Bec ant - sr a. _. a oe : or erry to play : 
far you want. Ppit-pa rain r yrnm e rain in is song sounds = 

where have a bit different. It goes like this. Other Activities 
' know that 

but do you \ d J J } d ) J J } 1. Change "jump" to “hop,” using right 
winter? om ' , foot, then left. Change "through the" 
| I'd freeze pit-ter-y pat pit-ter-y pat to "o-ver," taking a distance hop on the 
caterpillar, 4 third beat instead of a splash. 
ittached my- Play this rhythm. Then teach the second 5 2. Give tone blocks G and D, to be played 
ac bush and hrase of the song. each time the song says, “jump, jump, 
here I slept roceed with phrases three and four in much jump 
“a a the same manner. Teach the next two phrases. 3. Use halon! band instruments. Children's 


Sing the entire song, and choose girls and 
boys to “act out" the jumping, the rain, put- 
ting up the umbrella, and putting on the boots. 


suggestions may be followed or use this 
instrumentation: 

Phrase |—drum 

Phrase 2—sticks 


a_ beautiful 


it amazing? 
pillar again? 


will lay eggs Phrase 3—drum 

pillars. wit s Phrase 4— triangles 

a ht hs Phrase 5—jingle sticks 
Faye .& Phrase 6—sand blocks 
oh . Phrase 7—drum 

ce! (Dances. . 

aeep.) Phrase 8—all instruments 
Nhere am I? 

Bopeep. 


at talks and 
I was awake 

ng. 

s real as you 
erpillar and 


could be in Records 


peep can be 


I jump, jump, jump through the pud-dles, While the rain gocs pit - ter-y pat. I jump, jump, jump 






of I “The Storm," excerpt from a -—— 
+ on WILLIAM TELL Overture (RCA - = ; Fated 
Victor ERB 7054) 

"The Cloudburst,” section of 


are, Bopeep. GRAND CANYON SUITE (RCA | | : : | j 
Wonderland Victor ERC 3) 1 7 + és 
( "The Vessel Is Wrecked," from oe crt T pao th 
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es Me Victor ERC 1956) ov 

. Chopin's "Raindrop" Prelude through the pud - dles But I wear aie rain - AG and a put up my um- brel - dh Pull ¢ 
ais one sing: No. 15 (RCA Victor LM 1150 or 6 % a 

LM 1163) . Tr fos : fx tt := :z = 

better now? "Indoors When It Rains’ (CRG O norm =ase eaters —+f— {i 
ne. I’m not 1021) This is a good rainy-day ms t I == pphanengendd =: 
re my sheep? activity record. 
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my boots with a_ tug, Then I jump, jump, jump through the pud-dles; Pmas dry asa bug in a rug. 
red to in the " iF = 22 =" : 
s, part of “ — = — _ == 2 
published by Words and music by eel e—? = = i ———j—— a ~— —e a. ty 
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Medicine for Peggy 


or a little girl who is making a splendid recovery from polio,” 
Fk said Dr. Andrews, “my final prescription is—a dog!” 
He patted the top of Peggy’s red head, and hurried off. 
Daddy looked at Mother, “Well?” 


Peggy looked at her feet, and didn’t say anything. Peggy was 


STORIES FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


EVA J. EVANS 


The other way was the path that ran along the edge of the 
park. She might not see anyone. 


She had taken only a few steps on the path when something 
moved in the bushes. 


When she stopped to listen, she didn’t hear a thing. 


afraid of dogs. 


Every morning, Peggy took a walk. She didn’t need braces, 
And it was hard—feeling 
that people were watching, maybe even feeling sorry for her! 

“maybe they'll forget about 


but she did have to walk very slowly. 


“But if I walk lots,” she thought, 
the dog.” 


When she started out, she always hoped that the street would 


be deserted, but it never was. 


This morning, Mrs. Brown in the corner house waved. 


lo, neighbor!” 

Peggy waved back, but she didn’t stop. 

In the middle of the next block 
ing he was sweeping the sidewalk. 
thing, right there by the sidewalk!) 

“I almost think he waits on purpose,” 
ably. “I should walk by with my nose in the air! 
I won’t do it today.” 


Before starting on her walk the next morning, Peggy looked 
In front of the corner house, Mrs. Brown was cut- 
And That Boy was near the walk. 


both ways. 


ting flowers. 
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, That Boy lived. 
(He was always doing some- 


thought Peggy miser- 
Only—I guess 


“That Boy is playing tricks, 


beneath a bush. 
A dog! 


and whimpered softly. 


that felt! 
“*Hel- 


lifted the puppy gently. 


him. He s¢ 
“May I keep him, Mother?” 
Mother hesitated. 
Peggy patted a small paw. 
mine! And I want him!” 
“That settles it,” 
best of care!” 


This morn- 


she promised. 


The little dog couldn’t walk very well. 
She knelt beside him. 


“For me, he will. 


said Mother briskly. 


” she thought. 


It wasn’t That Boy. Something small and furry crept out from 


Peggy started to back away. 
The puppy took a couple of unsteady steps; looked at Peggy; 


Peggy knew just how 


“You're sick, aren’t you? You 
heard me coming, and you knew Id take care of you!” 


She 


“We're going home!” 
Mother touched the small black nose. 


“Tm glad you found 


“ems almost starved to death.” 
asked Peggy eagerly. 
“He may not get well, 


Peggy.” 
He wants to be 


“We shall give him the 


When the puppy had swallowed some warm milk, and had 
gone to sleep, Peggy sat beside his box. 


“We'll go for walks,” 


The puppy was sleeping when Peggy started her walk the next 


morning. 


Mrs. Brown was sweeping her walk. 


Peggy crossed the street. 
black and white puppy!” 


“I have a dog!” 


“Hello, neighbor!” 
she told her. “A 
(Continued on page 79) 


\ Where is Pepita? 


NAN GILBERT 


epita!” cried Pablo! “Pepita! Where are 
4 you?” 

There was no answering bray from the little 
burro who was Pablo’s closest friend. Here was 
the stake to which he had tied her last night. A 
frayed rope trailed from it but Pepita was gone. 

“She cannot be far away yet,” thought Pablo 
anxiously. “She’s much too lazy to walk fast. 
If I start right away, I can still catch her!” 

What would he do without Pepita? She car- 
ried the heavy load of woven mats to market, 
and carried Pablo back at the end of the day. 
Her long ears twitched when he talked to her, 
and her brown eyes looked at him with under- 
standing. True, she was stubborn and slow, 
with a mind of her own and a voice that hurt 
all ears but his, but Pablo loved her dearly. 

“Pablo!” called his mother. “Come back and 
eat your breakfast!” 

“T am not hungry,” 
gone. 

“Are you sick?” she cried. 

So Pablo went back and ate one, two, three of 
the thin cakes of corn she had baked, to show 
that he was very well indeed. 

3ut before he could cram the last bite into 
his mouth and get away, his mother said, “Ah, 
me! The washing grows more heavy each time 


said Pablo, eager to be 


I go to the river. Would you carry it for me, 
my son?” 

“Of course,” said Pablo. He ran ahead of her 
to set the big basket by the clean river stones 
where she would wash their clothes. 

“You are a good boy,” she said, catching up 
with him. “Go now, and God go with you.” 

Swiftly Pablo set out on the familiar road to 
town. Surely this was the path Pepita would 
have taken. At least twice a week she made 
the trip with Pablo, carrying the mats to mar- 
ket. Pablo and his mother wove the mats from 
long fibers they pulled up in the field. The mats 
were strong and thick, and made good beds. 

With the money from their sale, Pablo bought 
beans and peppers and cloth. 

Pablo hurried along the dusty road between 
fields of corn and sugar cane. 

Ahead of him, something strange crept slow- 
ly. From behind, it looked like a mountain of 
baskets that had suddenly sprouted legs. 

But when Pablo caught up with it, he saw 
that the baskets covered an old man who was 
bowed almost to the ground under their weight. 

“Aie,” he sighed, “I should have brought only 
half our baskets to market! But we have need 
of the money from them all. . .” 

Pablo was sorry for the old man. 
ing toward the market, too,” he said. 
carry some for you.” 

But when he had taken half the load upon his 
own back, Pablo found (Continued on page 81) 
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Boston Copy Boy 


DOROTHY F. THOMPSON 





NGUS MACIVOR couldn’t help envying 

his brother, Bruce, as he watched him 
sling the heavy sacks and the chest on to 
the wagon. If he were as lithe and strong 
as Bruce, he, too, would be needed at home. 
But the work on a farm was too hard for 
one who must always walk with a limp. 

Yesterday his father had told him he was 
to be apprenticed to a man in Boston. 

“It’s time you were learning a trade, 
Angus. My friend, John Campbell, the post- 
master, writes that he has need of a boy to 
help tend his bookshop and copy letters. 
These things you could do. So, tomorrow 
we will go to Boston.” 

“But, Father, you wouldn’t want me to 
leave, now, at harvesttime!” 

“We'll have to get on without you, son. 
Fetch your things. You may take what- 
ever you can get into the small chest.” 

Angus felt like a fiedgling being pushed 
out of the nest. He would miss the fields 
that his father had cleared in the wilderness 
and the river and woods behind them. And 
what would he do without the broad stone 
fireplace with its warm hearth, where he’d 
spent many hours carving useful things? 
Even though he couldn't lift loads on his 
back, plow the furrows, or run errands as 
his sturdy brother did, his hands had not 
been idle. 

His mother had helped him pack his 
chest, filling it with warm clothes she’d spun 
and woven herself, and some of his favorite 
nuts and candy. 

“We'll miss you, son! You've been a help- 
ful boy. But it’s good that you will have a 
chance to do something you like. And now 
that you’re thirteen years old, you should be 
learning more than we can teach you here.” 

“Perhaps Master Campbell won’t like my 
writing, or want me.” 

His mother nodded her head. “Your 
script is clear enough! Our Reverend 
Hathaway has seen to that.” 

Now Bruce grasped his arm and helped 
him up on the wagon. 

“Good luck, Angus! I hope you'll like 
life in Boston. I wish I could go with you,” 
he said, smiling up at him. 

Watching them wave as he and his father 
rode away, Angus wondered if Bruce and 
his mother would miss him as much as he 
would them. 

His father must know how he felt. He 
began talking of things to take his mind 


AN UPPER-GRADE STORY 


away from the parting from home. “You'll 
find Boston a busy place. John Campbell’s 
a canny man. He and his brother, Duncan, 
write letters about what ships are sailing in 
and out of port and what cargoes they’re 
carrying. Even governors ask for his let- 
ters. And his bookstore is one of the best in 
the colonies, I’ve heard.” 

After the wagon had creaked and jolted 
along the rough trail for a while, his father 
grew tired and turned the reins over to him. 
Then Angus was so busy keeping the wagon 
on the trail that he had no time to wonder 
how he would fit into a new way of life. 

At last they were entering the town. The 
houses stood close to each other. The road 
grew smooth and the breeze whirled up a 
fine spray of dust. His father was stopping 
the horses in front of a little brown house. 

He read the sign swinging in front of the 
house, “Ye Bookshoppe and Postmaster of 
Boston.” So this was the place where he 
was to live and work. 

His father helped him climb down. 
Through the open doorway, they could see 
a man writing at a desk. His head was bald, 
except for fringes of red hair around his 
forehead and ears. When he raised his head, 
his blue eyes looked over his spectacles. 

“Why, Ian Maclvor!” he exclaimed, com- 
ing to meet them. “Welcome! I see you 
bring me a quick reply to my letter.” 

“Yes, this is Angus. I’ve brought him to 
be your apprentice. He can read and write 
fair, and do some errands. But he can’t go 
too fast, for one leg bothers him.” 

As Master Campbell’s sharp eyes went 
over him, Angus looked up at three long 
shelves full of books. There were more 
books here than he'd seen in his whole life! 
Suddenly, he knew that he wanted Master 
Campbell to approve of him, so that he 
could stay and have a chance to read all 
those books. Why, if he tried very hard, he 
might become the best letter writer in all 
Boston! 

Handing him a quill pen, Master 
Campbell asked him to copy a letter. His 
fingers tightened nervously as he tried to 
write plainly. 

When he looked at what he’d written, he 
knew he could have done better. And 
Master Campbell seemed to be scowling. 
Did it mean he would have to go back 
home again? 

But the master was nodding. 
handwriting is clear enough. 


“Your 
But you will 
have to learn to write faster. We have many 
letters to be written every week.” 

A tall boy with dark hair and eyes carried 
a stack of paper into the room. Some of 
the papers on top slid to one side and fell 
down. Quickly, Angus bent over to help 
him pick them up. 

“Meet Samuel Button, my other appren- 
tice,” said Master Campbell. “Sam, this is 
Angus Maclvor, who will help you in your 
work,” (Continued on page 78) 
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ARTISTA® 


WATER COLORS 


@ You'll notice how your youngsters respond 
to their brilliance; how easily the brush picks 
up the color; how freely these vibrant colors 
flow on the paper, giving spontaneous expres- 
sion to this rewarding medium. For your free 
copy of a booklet about creative classroom ac- 
tivities with water colors, write to Binney & 
Smith Inc., Dept. IW.4.7, 380 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 6.22 


Lynda Wynns, Age 13 








BINNEY & SMITH 


, ‘ 
me CRavou Ma¥ 
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Beeswax 
Painting 


IRENA MARIS 


Teacher, Third Grade, Cannon School, 












W: USED about one ounce of beeswax to two teaspoons of dry 
pigment for each color. We melted the beeswax in an electric hot 
palette, then stirred in the dry color with a stick or palette knife. 

Beeswax may be purchased at a drug, variety, or commercial 
paint store. As | use large amounts | bought mine from Joseph 
Torch Arts Materials (147 West 14th St., New York City); also my 
electric hot palette. It is possible to melt the wax in a muffin tin 
over a 100-watt electric bulb set in a flat gallon oilcan lying on its 
side, if you cut out the top side. 

This beeswax painting is an old method known as encaustic paint- 
ing. Dry tempera may be used instead of the expensive dry pig- 
ment. Oil colors may be used with dammar varnish or turpentine 
and mixed in slowly with the melted wax. 

The children used large bristle brushes and painted directly with 
hot wax on some old discarded canvas boards of mine. They paint- 
ed self-portraits, animals, angels, and birds. Canvas boards are not 
necessary. Satisfactory work may be done on any durable surface 
such as masonite, wood, plaster, or good heavy cardboard. 

The children were quite thrilled with the encaustic colors and 
one could see that they had accomplished varied effects of tone, 
texture, and luminosity which are unique to the encaustic method 
of painting. For older children the word encaustic awakens interest. 
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Ships Rescued Our trainer. They were thrilled to find, on As “captain” during this study of Ships and Harbor Series (filmstrips) , 
La P the appointed day, that the Tambor _ ships, I can emphatically state that Young America Films, Inc. 
nguage rrogram was a “veteran” of World War II. the “log” showed considerable growth Steam, Sail, and Muscle, “Transpor- 
(Continued from page 30) During the escorted tour, they in language art skills as we concluded tation around the World” (film- cwe 
oie learned that although the Tambor this unit. As further testimony, I am strip), McGraw-Hill Book Co., tee 
_ As a result of all this fact gather- never goes to sea now, the Detroit glad to report that some of the arti- Text-Film Dept. for 
ing, even the children in Group III River occasionally roughs up, to make _ cles, stories, and poems were submit- Steps in Building a Paragraph (film- tee 
felt they had a story to tell, and were the training more realistic. ted to a writing contest sponsored by strips, color), Society for Visual pac 
eager to present it in oral or written Back to school, the children wrote a local newspaper, and to a national Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey for 
form (although the former was pre- notes of appreciation to the submarine —_ school publication. Three of these Pkwy., Chicago 14. the 
ferred by them). Written language officer, and accounts for their scrap- items became local winners, and two What Makes Things Float? (film), wit 
work included: 2 books. received honorable mention in national Young America Films, Inc. the 
1. Imaginative stories. competition. Workboats of the Harbor (film), Al- 100 
2. Factual articles. SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE manac Films. Gn 
3. Letters requesting information, or TAMBOR A-V SUGGESTIONS : 
permission for a field trip. “T never knew that a submarine had = All: Aboard the Punctuation Express a the 
4. Invitations to parents and other such a large crew. There were eighty- (filmstrips, color), McGraw-Hill If 
guests for Open House. ’ two men aboard.” Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. ste 
P nae from era girl i are “T was surprised that the crew sleeps 42nd St., New York 36. Directory of the 
ticle about a rowboat will illustrate jin bunks. I thought all sailors slept © Coach for Good English (filmstrips, B 
: o : ook Publishers the 
the type of written material resulting —_in hammocks.” color), McGraw-Hill Book Co., str 
from this study. “The Tambor is a United States sub- Text-Film Dept. (See pages 18-19) vo 
I am a rowboat. In comparison to marine. She is dingy gray in color Constructing Reports (filmstrips, col- Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 Fourth Ave., he 
other boats, Iam small and unimpor- —__, , . . She is only ten yards or so wide, or), Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, New York 16, N.Y. nei 
tant, but I do important things. .... but stretches out for about half a city Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Dodd, — fa at. ie 432 Fourth pr 
“T have a flat bottom which prevents _ block.” Ill. Ave., New Yor a 
snni : : “ : . — Educator’s Progress Service, Box 497, sp 
tipping. My bow is pointed so that I The ship had five compartments. Fundamentals of English Series (film- Randolph, Wis. sti 
can cut through heavy waters. I usual- They are the front control room, crew’s strips, color), Young America Films, Fearon Publishers, 2450 Fillmore St., 
ly have a blunted stern, but fishermen quarters, a ‘high voltage’ control room Inc., 18 E. 51st St., New York 17. San Francisco 15, Calif. th 
often have my stern built sharp and almost in the middle, the mess hall Guideposts to Speaking and Writing ar ge —g 2 Se a Mad- M 
pointed like the bow, so that they don’t galley, the ‘after’ or rear control room. (filmstrips, color), Filmstrip House, wescnodingy ps ®ve i kan da 
. ' ; ; . Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
have to turn me around when they go Each control room has an intercom 347 Madison Ave., New York 17. York 16, N.Y. th 
back and forth between their nets. phone, but in the front one there was Ocean Freighter; Operating a Freight- Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 la: 
The fishermen call me a dory. .. .* also the periscope. There are fifteen er at Sea (filmstrips), Pat Dowling Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Fr 
“Although I have a pleasant life, I doors throughout the ship, and any Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Blvd., NY Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
am under rules as are all boats. After compartment can be sealed off for Los Angeles 35. Mills Music, Inc. 1619 Broadway, New 7 
sundown, I must carry a light to pro- safety reasons. .... Ocean Voyage (film, color, and black York 19, N.Y. 
tect my passengers, and other boats. and white), Encyclopaedia Britan- Prentice-Hall, Inc., Route 9W, Engle- 
Usually my master uses a flashlight. EVALUATION nica Films, Inc. wood Cliffs, N.J. 
Sometimes, he uses a lantern so that The children came to realize that— Pilot of Good English (filmstrips, col- SS ee & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., 
. . ” ° ‘ ° ‘ 
I blink a greeting to other boats.... 1. All people are dependent on ships or), McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text- Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597-599 Fifth 
OUR FIELD TRIP and their workers at some time. Film Dept. Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
2. Today’s improvements are due to Punctuation Series (filmstrips, color), William R. Scott, Inc, 8 W. 13th St., 
A letter sent to the officer in charge yesterday’s experiments. Young America Films, Inc. New hay wee: NY. W. Send 8 
of the training submarine based at the 3. Cooperation in group work is as Sailing Snowbirds (film, color, and — 5 ae ao at ' 136 W. 62nd St., 
Broadhead Naval Armory brought necessary in the classroom as in a sub- black and white), Almanac Films, yjxing Press, Inc. 18 E. 48th St., 
permission for the class to visit the marine or on a ship. 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36. New York 17, N.Y. 
ef AMERICA rf The 
b 
t 
NEXT TRIP YOU MAKE, LET GRAY LINE a 
MAKE YOUR PLEASURE COMPLETE! : 
Get a “box seat” for the continuous Show of Shows si 
in America’s most exciting cities and resort centers, 2 
Gray Line experts make your sight-seeing their pro- : 
fessional responsibility. Wherever, and whenever you : : 2 m e 
go, you’re assured the finest standards in comfort Tour a “or "Sight Booine + mag apho 
and service from Gray Line—the nation’s oldest and —s ts Stes ales aon. be 4 “poco em pr yo ten tl 
largest sight-seeing organization. nes altar : b 
Look at the variety of wonderful places to visit, ' 
listed below. Choose your vacation pleasure-spot ... . 
and plan to really “‘see the sights” with Gray Line! ( 
OPERATING IN MORE THAN : 
100 CITIES AND RESORT AREAS... 
*ACAPULCO, MEXICO DETROIT, MICH. KAUAI, HAWAII NIAGARA FALLS ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. \ 
ALASKA EL PASO, TEXAS KEY WEST, FLA. OAKLAND, CALIF. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH \ 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. EVERGLADES NATIONAL KNOXVILLE, TENN. OLYMPIC NATIONAL SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA PARK, FLA. ry LOUISE, ALBERTA PARK, WASH. SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
ee Me or Ota g ee iiooiel —s ASHEVILLE, WN. C. FAIRBANKS, a LAS VEGAS, NEV. OMAHA—BOYS TOWN, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ( 
. Cc i ] ATLANTA, GA. FLAGSTAFF, LoS "eo CALIF. NEBR. SAN ISABEL NATIONAL 
he ompanies *ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. MAUI, H ORLANDO, fe FOREST 
Associated | seeed ALBERTA FORT WORTH, TEXAS MEMPHIS, WENN, PALM BEA FLA. SANTA BARBARA, -- t 
| ERMUDA GASPE PENINSULA, P. Q. MESA VERDE NATIONAL PALM SPRINGS. CALIF. SANTA FE, N. MEX 
“BILLINGS. as GRAND i. DAM, WASH. PARK PANAMA *SEATTLE, WASH. ( 
Gray Line Association (1-57) | —" mn As. . DAK. eave, | 7 = city, MEXICO a PA. SmOKY Mountains | 
re gatnpedhe ~arsegmaripdn eo a I Co a | 
Please send me FREE Map and Sight-Seeing Guide | BUFFALO, N. Y. *HONOLULU, HAWAII MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | PORTLAND, ORE. TORONTO, ONT. 
to the following cities and resort areas: CANADIAN ROCKIES HOOVER DAM, NEV. MOBILE, ALA. PUEBLO, COLO. TUCSON, ARIZ. 
| CARLSBAD CAVERNS HOT SPRINGS, ARK. MONTANA-WYOMING PUERTO RICO bn hae B. C. 
| CARMEL, CALIF. a * _— NATIONAL ROCKIES QUEBEC CITY, P. Q. VICTOR Cc. 
*CHARLESTON, S. C. MONTEREY, CALIF. RAPID ery. S. DAK. *VINEVARD HAVEN, MASS. 
| CHICAGO, ILL. HOUSTON, TEXAS MONTERREY, MEXICO RENO VIRGIN ISLANDS 
| poeple OHIO INDIAN DETOURS, + MEX. MONT JOLI, P. Q. RICHMOND, VA. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO JACKSONVILLE, MONTREAL, P. Q. RIVERSIDE, CALIF. WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
| COLORADO. SPRINGS, COLO. JASPER PARK, ALBERTA , NANTUCKET 1S., MASS. ROANOKE, VA. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
NAME | COLUMBIA ICE FIELD, ALB. JUAREZ, MEXICO NASSAU, BAHAMAS ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. YELLOWSTONE PARK 
DALLAS, TEXAS JUNEAU, ALASKA “NEW ORLEANS, LA. ST. LOUIS, MO. EXTENSIONS 
ADDRESS | eae CMLEYe ‘eee. KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW YORK CITY, WN. Y. ST. PAUL, MINN. *Land and Water Tours 
CITY & STATE : DEL MONTE, CALIF. iON TOURS point out historical background of your city to 
- i DENVER, COLS. VISUAL EDUCATIO URS Students. check local Gray Line for full detaits. 
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Ester of Ecuador 
(Continued from page 23) 


two wooden paddles set with wire 
teeth like wire hairbrushes. Back and 
forth they brush the wool off the wire 
teeth of one paddle onto the other 
paddle. Back and forth, back and 
forth, they brush. Hour after hour 
there is the harsh, rasping sound of 
wire teeth tearing at the wool. At last 
the wool is light and fluffy. Mother 
looks at it and smiles. “It will make 
fine yarn,” she says. 

Now Mother begins to spin. This is 
the part that Ester wants most to do. 
If only she could sit at the wheel in- 
stead of picking burs and gravel from 
the wool! Wistfully she watches as 
the spinning wheel whirls and the long 
strand of yarn grows out of the fluffy 
mound in Mother’s lap. Mother holds 
her hand steady so that the yarn is 
neither too slack or too tight. Long 
practice has made her an excellent 
spinner, and her yarn is smooth and 
strong. 

By the time Father takes the yarn to 
thread his loom, Ester and Elena and 
Mother have worked with it for many 
days. And so carefully have they done 
their work that no weaver in the vil- 
lage has such fine yarn for his loom. 
From this fine yarn, Father weaves the 





Werth Trying 
Alice Whitson Norton 


A bit of joyful laughter, 

A lilting line of song, 

May make some child so happy 
He'll pass his joy along. 


A little word of kindness, 

A well-earned note of praise, 
May give a small child’s feelings 
A lift for many days. 


A measure of affection, 
A pleasant smile or two 
May, like a homing pigeon, 
Come winging back to you. 





cloth that has made him known as the 
best weaver in all the valley. Visitors 
to the village often stop to watch him 
at work. Merchants come from Quito, 
Ecuador’s capital, to buy his cloth. 
Even the president of Ecuador has 
suits made of cloth which Father has 
woven. And always when people 
praise his work, Father thanks them 
and says, “I have good yarn.” At that 
even Ester is happy. 

And so the days and seasons pass in 
the village tucked away in the valley 
behind the mountains. 

One day a man from Quito came to 
the village to get a story. A picture 
story of weaving was the way he de- 
cribed it, for instead of words there 
would be photographs to tell the story. 
And of course as everyone guessed, it 
would be a story of Father, the finest 
weaver in the village. 

The man snapped Father in many 
different poses. There were pictures of 
him as he worked at the loom, and pic- 
tures of him standing beside piles of 
cloth he has woven. In other pictures, 
Father held up the cloth to show the 
pattern he had woven into it. And 
while the man took the pictures Mother 
and Ester and Elena looked on. Be- 
hind them half the village pushed and 
shoved and tried to see too. 

When the man had taken a dozen or 
more pictures of Father, he put down 
his camera, took a pencil and pad 
from his pocket, and began to ask 
questions. He asked many questions 
about wool and weaving. Step by step 
Father explained what was done with 








the wool from the time it was sheared 
until it reached his loom. 

“But how do you have time to do so 
much work and still weave so much 
cloth?” the man asked in surprise. 

“T have good helpers,” Father an- 
swered and nodded toward Mother 
and Ester and Elena. 

“Well, the story isn’t complete with- 
out them,” said the man and reached 
for his camera. Then he asked Mother 
to sit down at her spinning wheel. 





When the wheel began to whir and 
the yarn to stretch out from the mound 
of fluffy wool, Ester took Elena’s hand 
and they slipped away. Everyone was 
so busy watching the man make pic- 
tures of Mother that no one missed 
them. Then when there were no more 
pictures to be taken of Mother the 
man said, “Now let’s have the girls 
with the wool.” 

But the two little girls that pushed 
through the crowd looked as if they 





had never picked a bur or a bit of 
gravel from wool. Father and Mother 
stared as if they did not know them at 
first. Then everyone laughed. For 
there stood Ester and Elena in their 
best clothes and finest necklaces and 
bracelets. And Ester was wearing her 
best smile. 

The man paused a moment. “A 
smile like that should make a happy 
ending for any story,” he said, and 


snapped the picture. 





STORY OF COAL—NO. 6 





Preparation of Coal 


OAL as it is taken from the mine is called run-of-mine 

and must be cleaned and graded before it is ready to 
be sold. This processing takes place in giant preparation 
plants—or “‘tipples.” 


At the tipple, run-of-mine coal is washed and any 
impurities are removed. It is then dried and graded; 
that is, laboratory-analyzed to determine its type and 
passed over shaker screens that sort the lumps into 
required sizes automatically. Sometimes the coal is then 
treated with chemicals or sprayed with oil to settle any 
remaining dust. The final result is prescription coal— 
coal specifically prepared to meet every requirement of 
the buyer. After inspection, the coal is loaded into 
trains, barges or trucks for shipment to market. 


With the specialized fuel demands of modern power- 
producing machinery and coal-burning equipment, the 
scientific preparation of coal assumes increasing impor- 
tance. As the energy needs of our country continue to 
grow, coal producers are investing vast sums of money 


in the modernization and improvement of coal pro- 
cessing facilities. Both in the actual mining of coal and 
its preparation, we are looking to tomorrow. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building « Washington 5, D.C. 
FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 7042 
| Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. | 
Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie | 
| Story” and a list of other teachers’ aids. i 
| “THE GENIE STORY”’’—The magic genie of coal shows | 
a schoolboy the modern uses of coal. Exciting and educa- 
| ; | 
| tional cartoon book in color. | 
| ER ee | 
Pri insasiincb idl teats nba ttathinaneninantandisnelnaaaaenibiadtins 
| BIEL... cnnannnnchadnansianaeneiictenmenanegiibinnzacimennns | 
| City. pecoséssecocces ...-Zone PREPO.nncncescccscccs | 
| POS CP Bide ccnncsncentieseennuitnntedantasmenniiniins I 
T  higbentnienanqnsnencoindndideninmammiaiaminmaetiad Bo 
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VACATION AHEAD! 


Go PROTECTED with 
T.C.U. 10-Way Insurance 





At home or away, have a carefree vaca- 
tion! Know you are protected against seri- 
ous financial loss from sickness, accident or 


quarantine. For just pennies a day, 
T.C.U. 10-Way Policy protects you: 
—during the rest of the school year 
—all summer long 
—well into next fall 


a 


This SPECIAL OFFER available only to 
teachers. Full information by mail—send 


the coupon now. 


FREE BAG TAG 


Handy identification for 
your luggage. Supply 
limited—send for yours 
now—no obligation. 





140 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Neb. 


Please send me free bag tag and details of Spe- 
cial 10-Way Insurance Protection. 


postceesecccecsn- 


“"""" TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~~~~ 








As you stand upon the southern slope of 
the Northumberland Strait this summer, 
you will see, faintly visible in the dis- 
tance, the hazy shores of Canada’s inex- 
pressibly beautiful “Garden Province”, 
Prince Edward Island. 

You can reach this idyllic spot now by 
swift, modern, car-carrying ferry for a 
nominal charge. Here you will find com- 
plete relaxation, temperate sea bathing, 
golf, horse-racing, tennis, and deep-sea 
fishing, with superb food and hospitable 
accommodations at modest rates. For full 
information, write GEORGE V. FRASER, 
Prince Edward Island Travel Bureau, 
BOX N T, Charlottetown, P.E.I., Canada. 


Prince Edward Island 


Canada's Garden Province 








Teachers Earn More 





-in CALIFORNIA! 





e HIGHER INCOME 
e MORE SECURITY 




















California needs 
teachers experi- 
enced or not. 
Experienced 
teachers often 
start from $4,800 
up. Potential of 
$7,500. FREE in- 
formation about 
certification. 


CONDITIONS 


Individual attention 


KEM P No registration fee 
AGENCY Complete coverage 


Since 1909 


e MILDER CLIMATE 
e IDEAL TEACHING 





Dept. B, 681 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 








Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 


service for teachers 
AL B E RT and schools. Under 

direct Albert man- 
Teachers Agency agement for three 
Original Albert—Since 1885 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 





generations. 
Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











We + d for officially 
Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Specialize in New York State 
Traveling Representative 


reported vacancies only. 


Established 1874 





BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


A nation wide service. We fill positions In schools 


and colleges. Write telling us about yourself. 


Established 1925, W. K. Yocum, Mor., Member N.A.T.A. 








—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 


Order your subscription today. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 





The CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help teachers get good positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, ALASKA & HAWAII. 


If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER NOW. Mention 


THE INSTRUCTOR and secure FREE REGISTRATION. 


505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member N. A. T. A. 


C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 








COME TEACH 


IN ALASKA 


for information write to 
Commissioner of Education 
Juneau 


1841 Alaska 





SALARY SCHEDULE 
$4000 to $7500 
IN 13 STEPS. 

CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS—ROOM 242 

228 N. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 














——-TEACH IN CHICAGO— 











Missoula, Mont. 


Member N.A.T.A. | 


42 years’ Placement Service 


FOREIGN. Opportunities are waiting. 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY WESTERN STATES, ALASKA, aa, 


Certification Booklet with 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 








CLINTO 


Cc. R. COZZENS, Mer. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 37th Year 





TEACHERS’ 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. 
70% South Fourth Street 


AGENCY 


Enroll now. 


Clinton, lowa 








————— oO 
FPEOCKYV S97 TEACHERS 





lags NWCY 
GUARANTY BANK BLDG., DENVER, COLO. 


TEACHERS COME WEST 
Where It Pays To Teach. 
Largest In West. 


Free Enrollm’t. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
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Boston Copy Boy 
(Continued from page 73) 


Slamming the papers down on a 
table, Sam hurried out into the back 
room. 

“Why is he so cross?” Angus won- 
dered. “Perhaps Master Campbell is 
a hard master to please.” 

Master Campbell seemed to be 
pleasant. He insisted that Mr. Maclvor 
eat and spend the night at his home. 
“Then you can see that Angus is well 
settled, Ian.” 

Angus soon found that he was shar- 
ing a room with Sam, But Sam didn’t 
speak to him when they ate supper 
that night. If Mistress Campbell’s 
clam stew and pumpkin pudding 
hadn’t tasted so good and the Master’s 
stories of pirates, who were now 
threatening ships trading with the 
West Indies, been so exciting, Angus 
would have been worried about what 
his life in Boston with Sam would be 
like. 

During the next few days, he couldn’t 
understand why Sam acted so peevish. 
He never seemed to speak to anyone. 
Yet Master Campbell was a kind mas- 
ter, who didn’t believe in whipping his 
apprentices. And Mistress Campbell 
was a neat busy litthke woman. Her 
home sparkled with order, and her 
meals were more delicious than Angus 
had ever eaten at home. He found 
that there was always something in- 
teresting going on in the little brown 
house on Newberry Street where Master 
Campbell and his brother, Duncan, 
sold stationery, books, and sent out 
letters that went all over the world. 

Angus also liked to watch the boats 
with their great white sails skimming 
across the blue waters of Boston Bay 
boats from England, Ilolland, Spain, 
and the Indies—and boats at the wharf 
unloading their eargoes. 

He was looking forward to reading 
the books. But he found that there 
were more letters to write than he’d 
ever thought there would be. Some- 
times he grew weary of sitting at the 
high desk copying the same letter over 
and over, wearing out one quill pen 
after another. 

One day he laid down his quill and 
stretched out his right arm with a 
little groan. How good it felt to stop 
writing! Sam looked up from his desk. 
“Now, you see, this work grows dull.” 

“T’ve written twenty-five letters this 
morning,” Angus said proudly. 

Sam made a sour face. “When the 
Master comes, he'll wonder why you've 
not done more. He will find mistakes 
in many of them and ask you to do 
them over again.” 

This was the first time Sam had 
really spoken to him. Angus hoped it 
meant he was feeling more friendly 
It was hard to share a room with one 
so ill-tempered. 

“I think my 
better.” 

“It won’t do you any good,” said 
Sam dejectedly. “He'll only give you 
more letters to copy. I'd like to run 
away to sea. It'd be better than do- 
ing this.” 

“But if they caught you, you’d be 
in trouble. They’d put you in the 
stocks or whip you.” 

“I wouldn’t let them catch me.” 

When they finished their letters 
they walked down to the bay together. 
Sam told him that he had never want- 
ed to be the postmaster’s apprentice 
He had wanted to be a stagecoach 
driver. 

“After my father died, my mother 
had to look for some way for me to 
earn my living. This was the only 
thing she could find. I wish I’d never 
learned to write.” 

Now that he understood why Sam 
was unhappy, Angus did his best to 


writing is getting 


cheer him up. Sam showed him the 
markets and fine houses of Boston, and 
they became friends. 

Whenever Angus had a few minutes 
to spare, he took down one of the 
books on the shelves and read it. There 
was a Bible, the Bay Psalm Book, the 
New England Primer, a volume of 
London Newsletters, and some books 
of sermons. Angus liked to read the 
London papers best. 

When Angus received a letter from 
home, he didn’t feel homesick. He was 
happy here in Boston. He liked his 
work, and the books he could read, 
and his walks around Boston with Sam, 
Everything seemed fine, until one day 
when a brisk young man came to see 
Master Campbell. 

He said his name was Bartholomew 
Green, and that he was a printer from 
Cambridge. John Campbell seemed to 
be expecting him. 

“I’m glad you could come,” he 
said inviting him to sit down. “I want 
to hire a printer for my newsletter. It 
takes too long to write them all by 
hand. And so many people want to 
buy copies. Do you know where I can 
buy a printing press?” 

“Yes, I know of one that was sent 
here from London. But if I work for 
you, you must promise me that you 
will be careful what you write. I don't 
want to get into trouble.” 

“Trouble?” asked Master Campbell. 

“Have you forgotten what happened 
to Benjamin Harris? Fourteen years 
ago he, too, tried to start a newspaper 
here in Boston. Publick Occurances, 
he called it. But one paper was all 
they'd let him print.” 

“Well, Harris had no authority to 
print a paper. Now, brother Duncan 
and I have been writing letters to most 
of the governors of these colonies for 
some time. Our news will be about 
ship sailings and such, so you needn't 
be afraid.” 

“A printer like myself can’t be too 
careful. And I don’t want to go to 
prison.” 

That night Angus told Sam about 
the things Mr. Green had said. He was 
worried. “If our master buys this 
press, what are we going to do? 
There'll not be any more letters to 
copy.” 

“I'd like that,” said Sam. 

“Maybe it’s all right for you. But 
what about me? There aren’t many 
things I can do.” 

“Don’t fret about it. It may be a 
long time before this printing press 
comes.” 

As the months went by Angus 
couldn't help worrying. He didn’t 
want to leave Boston and go home. 
And he didn’t think he could find a 
new master. But Master Campbell 
said nothing to him about leaving. 

One morning in April he watched 
the printing press being moved into 
the house on Newberry Street. It was 
a strange-looking thing, Printer Green 
was on hand to receive it. 

As Sam and Angus and the two 
Campbell brothers watched, he showed 
them how it worked. 

“This is the type,” he said, holding 
out a small block of wood. “See! Each 
piece has a letter carved on it. I put 
the letters together in words like this 
I fix it in the press. Then I put ink 
on the type, place a piece of wet paper 
on top, and pull down on the lever.” 

Angus had to agree that it was won- 
derful, even if it would put him out of 
work. But when he said this the Master 
laughed. “Put you out of work! Where 
did you get that in your head?” 

“You won't need me to copy letters 
anymore, and what else can I do?” 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Boston Copy Boy 
(Continued from page 78) 


“Why, you'll be helping Printer 
Green. He will teach you how to set 
the type and work the ink ball.” 

“If you can carve, I'll need to have 
you make new letters, because these 
will wear out and not print clear,” 
said Green, wiping his inky hands on 
his apron. 

“Oh, I can carve, I can carve very 
well!” said Angus feeling glad that 
he would have something to do. 

“T’ll need another postal rider to 
deliver all the newsletters, Sam,” 
said Master Campbell. “After you are 
through helping the printer with the 
heavy work, you can ride a horse to 
nearby towns. I remember your mother 
did tell me you liked to ride.” 

Sam was jumping up and down for 
joy. “I'd like to be a rider, sir! I'll 
be very careful to get every letter to 
the right place.” 

All day the boys helped Printer 
Green get things ready. They set into 
type the news of ships that were sail- 
ing, a warning of smallpox in Jamaica. 
But the most exciting news came from 
Captain Travis, who had just returned 
from the West Indies. 

“Did you hear the news about Cap- 
tain Tongrello?” he asked Campbell. 
“He captured five prize ships!” 

“Five!” exclaimed the Master. 

“Yes. One ship’s in port now. She’s 
loaded with cocoa, tobacco, and 
liquors. Another ship was a French 
sloop with eight guns. They say that 
Tongreilo and his men boarded her 
and killed the captain, and twenty of 
his men were killed or wounded.” 

“That's frightful!” said Campbell. 

“Don’t pity those Frenchmen!” said 
the Captain. “They asked for trouble. 
They’re trying to steal our trade! 
That’s why they’re fitting out priva- 
teers and stirring up the Indians in 
the North.” 

After the Captain’s news was set in 
type, the printing was ready to begin. 
Angus handed Green the ink ball 
made of wool and soft leather. 

Down went the press handle! 

Proudly Angus picked up the first 
copy of the Boston Newsletter, printed 
by authority, April 24, 1704, and hung 
it up to dry. 


Medicine for Peggy 
(Continued from page 72) 


“Really?” exclaimed her neighbor. 
“I like dogs! What is his name?” 

“I’m going to call him ‘Boy.’” 

“Boy? I like that. Will you bring 
him to visit me?” 

“As soon as he’s well—” ‘The lady 
looked so interested that Peggy told 
her all about it. 

“Poor little dog,” said Mrs. Brown. 
“It’s a good thing you found him.” 

Peggy nodded seriously. “Now, I'd 
better get on with my walk.” 

When she reached the corner, Peggy 
saw That Boy put a suitcase into the 
car, and climb in after it. 

“That Boy must be going away,” 
thought Peggy. “Thank goodness!” 

In a few days, the dog could walk a 
little in the back yard. He even tried 
to play with a ball. And he never let 
Peggy out of his sight if he could help 
it! 

One evening, Daddy chuckled, “You 
have a constant companion, all right. 
Next week, I think he can walk with 
you—if you take it slowly.” 

“Oh, I will,” promised Peggy. “And 
we have to stop and visit Mrs. Brown. 
She can hardly wait to see Boy!” 

At the sound of his name, Boy lifted 
his head; and gave Peggy’s ankle an 
affectionate swipe with his tongue. 


On Monday morning, Peggy fas- 
tened a leash to Boy’s collar, and they 
started out. 

Mrs. Brown left the petunia bed. 
“He’s a beautful dog, Peggy. He 
looks like a dog I once had. Boots 
was very intelligent.” 

“Boy is clever, too,” said Peggy 
quickly, “very clever! And now that 
he can walk with me, I don’t mind a 
bit that I have to walk slowly.” 

“You have to walk slowly?” 








Peggy nodded, “Polio, you know.” 

“Well, mercy me!” Mrs. Brown 
shook her head. “That must have been 
before you moved here, so I didn’t 
know of it! I’ve been wishing I might 
walk with you!” 

“T hope you will,” said Peggy shyly. 
“Now, Boy and I must go on.” 

From the corner, Peggy could see 
That Boy mowing his lawn. She hesi- 
tated; then went forward. Now and 
then, she stopped to let Boy rest. 





That Boy stopped working, and 
looked critically at the dog. 
“Scrawny-looking mutt,” he said 
bluntly. “Is he too lazy to walk?” 

“He isn’t scrawny and he isn’t lazy,” 
said Peggy hotly. “He’s been sick. 
He’s my dog, and he’s the smartest dog 
in the world, so there!” 

That Boy came closer. “Has he been 
sick, sure enough?” 

Peggy poured out the whole story. 

(Continued on page 80) 














Peggy giggled. “That tickles!” 


In all your travels, here’s the shortest drive 


to a completely different world* 











Gateway to Fundy Park, showcase for Canada's ‘Picture Province’’ by the sea 


New Brunswick, Canada’s nearest, 
easiest-to-get-to maritime province, is 
only 610 miles from New York, N.Y.— 
385 miles from Boston—about 700 from 
Philadelphia. That’s not as the crow 
flies, either, but as your car drives. 


And what a world of difference those 
few miles make! The climate, for instance. 
New Brunswick is delightfully warm by 
day, cool by night. (Wool blankets are 
de rigeur for comfortable sleep.) 





Warning! Women in the party will 
want to shop in New Brunswick—and 
why not? You can buy British woollens, 
bone china and rare antiques at con- 
siderable savings while handsome hand- 
woven skirts and suits from the looms of 


New Brunswiels 


New Brunswick’s superb craftsmen can 
hardly be found anywhere else. 


While she shops, he golfs. The royal 
and ancient game is practiced with en- 
thusiasm over courses of great scenic 
beauty and championship calibre. 
Visitors to New Brunswick, incidentally, 
are afforded the fullest of hospitality at 
every golf club short of increasing par. 


New Brunswick has not only a 600- 
mile sea coast with a number of excellent 
beaches but it also has more inland waters 
than any comparable land area in the 
world. These waters abound with 
speckled trout, black bass, pickerel, 
togue, perch, shad, Atlantic Silver salmon 
(the fish that made New Brunswick rivers 
famous) and, along the coast, pollock. 
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Gourmets! A New Brunswick holiday 
invariably will turn the fussiest eater into 
a trencherman. Local popular dishes in- 
clude Shediac lobster, Caraquet oysters, 
clams and Saint John Harbour salmon. 
The beautiful rural county of Kings, dairy 
centre of eastern Canada, will provide 
the butter for the famed New Brunswick 
potato (smaller than the Idaho but with 
a rewarding flavour) and rich, sweet 
cream for the fresh berries that so often 
climax a New Brunswick meal. Small 
fry also claim our ice cream ranks 
foremost among the world’s great treats 
for a nickel. 


One moment, please! There’s more, 
much, much more about New Brunswick 
that you should know. The New 
BRUNSWICK Ho pay Kir has been pre- 
pared for just that purpose. In colourful 
pictures and in words, it will provide a 
thorough introduction to this nearby 
Canadian province. It’s yours for the 
asking—simply mail the coupon Now. 


FREE s@Qwe«7/ 
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New Brunswick Travel Bureau 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada 

Pleose send o Province of New Brunswick 
157-1 Holiday Kit to: 








. City/Town State 





***'When someone asks me to suggest a place to 
go that's different, | will say New Brunswick," 
stated one of America's outstanding travel writers 
... An internationally famous author has 
compared the scenic Saint John River valley to 
the Rhine and Danube of Europe... A visitor 
from the Emerald Isle confessed she found New 
Brunswick ‘‘as beautiful as lreland."’ 


Canada’s Picture Province 
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Medicine for Peggy 
(Continued from page 79) 


“Some folks don’t seem to care—” 
That Boy kicked disgustedly at a peb- 
ble. “It’s a good thing you found him, 
Poor little mutt!” 

Peggy didn’t care for that “mutt” 
applied to Boy, but she let it pass. 

“Maybe now, with a dog to protect 
you, you won't turn and run every 
time you see somebody,” said That 
Boy suddenly. 

Peggy gasped, “Maybe you think it’s 
funny—knowing that people feel sorry 
for you, because you can't walk faster!” 

“You mean you have to walk slow, 
like that?” 

Peggy nodded. “Polio.” 

That Boy was scratching Boy’s chin. 
“Cross my heart, I never thought of 
that. I’ve been trying to get acquaint- 
ed. We could walk to school together.” 

Peggy eyed him suspiciously. “Why 
did you think I walked so slowly?” 

He shrugged. “All girls are*poky. I 
thought you were the pokiest of the 
lot!” 

“Well!” Peggy turned away. She 
hadn’t take six steps, before That Boy 
was beside her. 

“A minute ago, you were mad at me 
for knowing that you had polio. Now, 
you're mad because I didn't know! 
Are you one of those carrot-tops who 
get mad on general principles?” 

“Carrot-top”—the final insult! 

“You're a nasty, mean—” Peggy be- 
gan, and stopped. “That really was 
silly, wasn’t it? But please don’t call 
me carrot-top!” 

“I won't. You’re Peggy Townley, I 
know. I’m Bill Holmes. Say, ride a 
bike?” 

Peggy shook her head. 

“You should. I'll bring mine over. 
You can practice in your back yard, 
where a spill won’t hurt much.” 

“That Boy,” said Peggy at dinner 
that evening, “I mean, Bill Holmes, is 
really nice—for a boy. He’s Jetting me 
ride his bike, and I hardly fell off at 
all!” 

Pergy’s left knee was bandaged, and 
her right elbow was skinned. Remem- 
bering this, she added hastily, “I mean, 
compared to most beginners, I hardly 
fell off at all. Bill said so!” 

There was a chop bone on her plate. 
The moment Peggy picked it up, Boy 
sat up and begged. 


Peggy handed it over. “See?” she 
said proudly. “That was his bone, and 
he knew it. Isn’t he smart?” 

“And you’re not afraid of him—” 
said Daddy. 

“Of course not,” said Peggy. “He 
needed me. I had to stop thinking 
about me, and think about him. Then 
I wasn’t afraid. It’s like with my 
walks. I thought people were feeling 
sorry for me. They didn’t even know 
I'd had polio! They thought I enjoyed 
walking slowly! I’ve made things hard 
for myself, thinking about myself all 
of the time!” 

“Atta girl!” Daddy smiled. “I must 
tell Dr. Andrews. A miracle drug, 
certainly, that dog!” 

“The best medicine he could have 
prescribed,” said Mother. 

Peggy giggled. “Boy is the orange 
juice that goes with the castor oil! 
The real Best Medicine was thinking 
about something besides me!” 


The Science That Blooms 
in the Spring 
(Continued from page 26) 


that we eat. Some readily obtainable 
ones include: seeds (nuts, beans, peas, 
corn, coconut); stems (celery and rhu- 
barb, which are leaf stalks or petioles 
to the hairsplitters); bulbs (onions, 
scallions, leeks); leaves (lettuce, cab- 
bage). 

For a different angle, let your pupils 
work up a chart of plant foods which 
are eaten by nonhumans. Grass for 
cows, corn for hogs, mulberry leaves 
for silkworms—the list can progress 
toward the exotic with such examples 
as camels, giraffes, and zebras. 

Most plants need to grow in soil. 
Since the soil is “dirt” to most young- 
sters, we need to approach this topic 
in two easy steps: (1) What is soil? 
(2) Do plants really need it? For a 
once-over-lightly examination of soil, 
toss a handful into a jar of water 
swirl it around a bit, and let it settle. 
You'll find a layer of gravel at the 
bottom, with some sand and/or clay 
above it, then some darkish plant ma- 
terial (humus) and a floating layer of 
bits of twigs and leaves. Generally 
speaking, all soils contain these mate- 
rials, but in widely varying propor- 
tions. 


(Continued on page 81) 
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“Now that we’ve had our little chat, young man, do you 
think you can return to your classroom and behave?” 
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beans in good soil and an equal num- 
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in soil should continue to flourish ag- 
gressively while the others, deprived 
of soil minerals, go into a shriveling 
decline. It may be possible to rescue 
them by careful transplanting to soil. 
If the roots haven’t been bruised too 
drastically the plants may revive and 
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with a few bean plants. 

Signs of spring are evident all over 
the place, and we can make a lively 
affair out of keeping a record of 
spring’s progress. This record can be 
a three-column chart with the sign in 
the first column, its location in the 
second, and its discoverer in the third: 
first butterfly—near bush in front of 
school—David. Just for fun include 
some nonnature aspects such as the 
first putting up of window screens, 
first game of marbles, and first outdoor 
ice-cream wagon. 

The mention of butterflies, above, 
reminds me of my own experiences as 
a third-grade scholar (shortly after the 
Louisiana Purchase). My teacher was 
an earnest lady who insisted that we 
learn the correct scientific names— 
and the spelling thereof—of every bit 
of nature we studied. Not the butter- 
flies but Lepidoptera, not beetles but 
Coleoptera. To her I dedicate this 
verse: 

In seeking out the Laws of Nature, 

Exploit thou not the tender mind. 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 
you want. (Copied coupons b j 
ate not acceptable.) Send Es 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
General coupons: pages 82, 84, 90, 92, and 94. 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Summer Schools: 94. Travel: 94, 96, 98, 100. 








VIEWLEX, INC., Dept. 1-5. Please send me your colorful illustrated literature on View- 
lex projectors. 


Ins. 472 
SEE wadebecseeoteses eecccceceseccccccs 506000605 606000006 6840600600004 GOES. cevcccsascos 
Street or B.D. .....cccces $6b05006 06S 00 beso recccocseseerecensoess EN ate setusucecdcsdinss 
DME biNeheaehbheddteedeneeheseenseesses BD waseckes. 60 anti t0.005<us  aerre 4-57 





FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. Please send FREE 17 x 22 in. FIRST BOOKS CURRICULUM and 
Grade Level CHART for 1957, prepared by Harold G. Shane of Northwestern University. 


Ins. 553 

LLL EET ETL LEE T TTT TTT eee eee Se iv 048548830% 
i eeinete hs ce EhiadeGi sk asagseneinedaee oe ceebeeeseceesceee's No. Pupils 

Pitas Rhbhees 600.46 60005 b6 94 $000066060065.00800000 SO: cewcsss GD cicccic.s OFF 





THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Dept. EDI, Pencil Sales Division. Please send me 
sample kit and information on the Dixon Line of School! Pencils. 








BELL & HOWELL. Please send descriptive literature on the new Filmosound 385 SPE- 
CIALIST, 16mm Sound Projector, as advertised on Page 67. Also send information on: 


0 Slide & Filmstrip Projector; [) Tape recorder. 











STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. L133. Piease send me, in a plain envelope, complete 
information about your Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, as described in advertisement 


Ins. 328 
Name ....... eecccvccccccccece ercscces eccccccccoce Cccccccceccccccccccocces Grade ...cccccces 
DED chedsedshebedsdevateseddocoseccacoccovecccesococce OG. dd bc didoeccencensecs 
USC CSARUG inn AbEshshd05h0s00490465686b00000686 00008 BO stasons DUNNE dec cvien 4-57 





THE VIKING PRESS. Please send me your 131-page illustrated catalogue of Viking Junior 
Books. Complete descriptions of books for kindergarten through high school: picture books, 
stories, junior novels, history, biography, geography, nature, and science. Includes a 
graded list and helpful subject index. 





Ins. 346 
EE ee en Oe re ee ee ME osvecesetens 
i Seecaetpeseebbe ob 0.406606066600606 06606000600066400060006c008 No. Pupils ..... 
DE Mab hb deobebs ood sescee se ceSdcdoscecococcoeccocococcces ZOMe ..0200. OMIO 6 ctastccs 4-57 





@ d Girl & BROTHERS. Please send me a copy of the Harper catalog of Books for Boys 
and Girls. 


Ins. 224 
SEED ccccccccece eecccece $006600000000060600 00s cb0seecesooseococceoooueces  omYTT TTP 
Street or R.D. .....-6-005- ee ee ee ee ee em No. Pupils ..... 
GE soccer cccccescescccccccccccccccceccceccveccceccscesees BORO vcccsec BID. vccccsece 4-57 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Educational Service Dept., Box 52A. Please send me your 
new revised FREE CATALOGUE describing colorful lesson material on history, geography, 


transportation, nutrition and plant life. (See advertisement on Page 16.) 
Ins. 102A 








We don't want to be stuck “p- but we're pretty close to it. Many teachers 


using The Instructor Coupon Service send their remittances glued or taped to the coupon. 
We do appreciate the help but — we're all stuck up. Coupons are defaced. Coins stick 
together. We can’t count them and the banks can’t handle them. The result — your 
teaching materials are delayed. So — please — do not stick your coin remittances to 
either the coupon or a separate piece of paper. Simply fold your coins (the correct 
amount, of course) in a sheet of paper. Then insert the folded sheet in the envelope. 


The Instructor Coupon Sewice 
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Where Is Pepita? 
(Continued from page 81) 


At the river’s edge, he almost ran 
full tilt into a flower garden bloom- 
ing right in the road. Only it wasn’t 
a flower garden; it was boxes and bas- 
kets of flowers that a woman was lift- 
ing over to a raft that bobbed and 
swayed on the water. 

“How late I am!” she cried when 
she saw Pablo. “If I do not start soon, 
my flowers will wilt before I get them 
to the city to sell. If only I had some- 
one to help me!” 

Pablo sighed. But he could see the 
woman’s problem. She must step onto 
the swaying raft with each basket, then 
jump back to land for another. 

“T will stand on the raft,” he said, 
“and you can hand the baskets to me.” 

The work went fast with the two of 
them to do it, but still it was almost 
noon before he pushed the raft off. 

“Thank you!” the woman called 
back, as she poled downstream. “You 
have a kind heart! I will say a prayer 
for you.” 

Up and down the riverbank, Pablo 
searched for Pepita, but there was no 
trace of her. Was she perhaps still in 
the village? Pablo hurried back to 
look once again. 

But this time the village streets were 
deep in drowsy stillness. In the mar- 
ket place, the farmers and merchants 
had wrapped themselves in_ their 
serapes and lain down to sleep. It was 
siesta time. 

Pablo yawned. The sun was very, 
very hot. His eyes were heavy with 
the heat, and his stomach ached with 
emptiness. It would be good to curl 
up in the shade, and forget his hun- 
ger and disappointment in sleep. 

A little gulping sound caught his 
attention, not quite a hiccough, not 
quite a sob. A lonely sound. 

Pablo looked behind a booth and 
saw a child. “Hello,” said Pablo. 
““What’s the matter?” 

The child stared at him with round 
dark eyes. “I came with my father to 
market,” he said. “Now he is gone.” 

“Did you stay right by his side?” 
Pablo asked sternly. “The way that 
you should?” 

The child hung his head. “I took 
only a step away to look at the bright 
beads in the next booth,” he said. 

Pablo nodded. “And then another 
step to see the white goats—and an- 
other and another. I know how it 
goes. Where do you live?” 

“At the hacienda,” said the child. 
He gulped again. “It is a long way.” 

Yes, it was a very long way to the 
big farm where many, many families 
lived and worked. “I suppose I had 
better take you there,” Pablo sighed. 

For a while, the child trotted by 
Pablo’s side, but soon his short legs 
grew tired. “Let us rest,” he begged. 

“T have not time to rest,” said Pablo, 
looking at the sun and thinking of 
Pepita. “But jump up on my back. I 
will carry you awhile.” 

So the long way passed till they 
reached the hacienda. The hacienda 
was like a little town, with many small 
houses built of clay bricks, and a 
church and school and store. Now the 
child knew his way, and ran happily 
toward his own house. 

His mother ran out to meet him. 
“Little runaway!” she scolded, catching 
him up in her arms. And to Pablo, 
“How good you are to bring him 
home! We did not know where to 
begin looking. Now you must rest and 
eat.” 

“You are kind,” said Pablo, “but I 
must hurry back.” 

“Good-by then,” the child’s mother 
called after him, “and God bless you!” 

“Aie,” thought Pablo, setting off at 
a run, “the day is almost gone, and 


with it Pepita.” If he did not find her 
by dark, he might never see her again! 

“Wait, boy!” a voice called. It was 
the American woman who lived out- 
side the village and painted pictures. 
“Please stop a minute!” 

“Oh, no!” thought Pablo. “She will 
want wood cut or water drawn or her 
house swept! And there will be no 
time at all left to look for Pepita!” 
Maybe if he pretended not to hear, 
and ran faster— 

“Oh, please stop!” the American 
woman called more loudly. “I need 
you!” 

There was fright in her voice. He 
had best go see what was the matter. 

“Yes, lady?” he asked, turning back. 

“Can you help me?” she begged 
“There is a burro in my back yard eat- 
ing the flowers that I am trying to 
paint! I said ‘shoo!’ and waved my 
paint cloth, but it goes right on eating, 
and I don’t know what to do—” 

But Pablo was already running full 
speed around the house. And _ yes! 
When he called “Pepita!” the little 
gray burro turned from the flowers. 
Her ears twitched, and her brown eyes 
looked at him with love. 

“Oh, Pepita, you bad one!” Pablo 
cried, hugging her. He took the long- 
stemmed red flower from her mouth 
and tucked it under the rope around 
her neck. “Come home now, my 
beauty!” 

Pepita brayed loudly. Pablo thought 
he had never heard so lovely a sound, 
but the American woman put her 
hands over her ears. 

“You’re a good boy,” she thanked 
Pablo warmly. “What would I have 
done without you?” 

Ah, but what would Pablo have 
done without her? Gone right past the 
house to look in all the wrong places 
for Pepita! 

“Aie!” thought Pablo, swinging him- 
self gratefully onto Pepita’s back. “I 
am a lucky one!” But was it luck? Or 
was it the many prayers and good 
wishes that had followed him all day 
long, and guided his steps at last to 
Pepita? 

Pablo turned back to wave at the 
American woman. “God smile on 
you!” he called. For surely one so 
blessed as he should share his good 
fortune with another! 


Scrap Metal Is Not Junk 
(Continued from page 28) 


Nonferrous Metals 

Aluminum-—light weight, grayish; 
die-cast for pistons in motors; sheet 
aluminum for airplane structural 
parts, and cooking utensils. 

Copper—dark red, corrodes green; 
wire form for conducting electricity; 
sheet copper for decorative purposes; 
heavy weights for electric motors and 
cooking utensils. 

Brass—bright or dull yellow; heavy 
for bearings; light weights for auto 
radiator cores. 

Zine—light weight and grayish; for 
jar covers and dry-cell batteries. 

Lead—heavy weight, dark gray or 
shiny, and soft; used in printing, in- 
sulated tubing, radioactive insulation, 
wet-cell batteries. 

Babbitt—light, grayish, heavy weight, 
and soft; for bearings. 

Tin—light gray, heavy weight, soft; 
for noncorrosive containers. 

RELATED ACTIVITIES 

From personal observations or pic- 
tures in resource books, the children 
will have seen the electromagnet in 
operation. A variety of science activi- 
ties would be helpful in making the 
word have more meaning. Science 
books from classroom or school library 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Your school, or any group 
within it, can raise $300 
to $2,500 selling Jamous 
Mason 10¢ Candy Bars. 


e We supply all candy 
e You pay nothing until sold 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 
e Famous “MASON” Brand 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give us no money in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (6675% profit 
on cost). There’s 
no risk. You can’t 
lose. Mail in cou- 
pon today for in- 
formation about 
MASON’S PRO- 
TECTED FUND 
RAISING DRIVES 
and samples. 
eeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Mr. EDWARD STOYE. 

Fund Raising Dept. (Dept. B-118) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me with- 
out any obligation, samples and 
information on your Fund Raising 
Plan. 
(a 
GROUP NAME 





ADDRESS 
a STATE 


Mason, Au & Magenheimer, Mineola, L. L, N. Y¥. 





Scrap Metal Is Not Junk 
(Continued from page 82) 


will suggest experiments to answer 
questions like these. 

1. What is a magnet? 

2. Does the shape of a magnet af- 
fect its efficiency? Which shapes hold 
the heaviest loads? 

3. What is the difference between 
a temporary, permanent, alnico, and 
electro magnet? 

4, Will magnets pick up all materi- 
als? 

5. Why are electromagnets most ef- 
fective in a junk yard when picking 
up scrap metal? 

6. How is an electromagnet made? 
How can its “pick up” be increased? 

7. Could we make one? 

If class interest warranted, there 
could be additional study of magnets, 
effect on iron filings, the compass, and 
simple electricity. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF 


Springtime is clean-up time in most 
communities. Mother begins talking of 
housecleaning and special jobs for fa- 





SPECIAL EVENTS 


April—Cleanup Week—any 
week in spring. 

April—Begins 350th Anni- 
versary of settlement of 
Jamestown, Virginia. 

April—"'Mayflower II" sails 
from Plymouth, England, 
to Plymouth, U.S.A. 

April 1-7 — National Boys' 
Club Week. 

April 4—Centennial _Birth- 
day Party of the NEA. 
April 13—The birthday of 

Thomas Jefferson. 

April 14—Palm Sunday. 

April 14—Pan-American 
Day. 

April 8-14 — Pan-American 
Week. 

April 16—First day of Pass- 
over. 

April 14-20 — Bike Safety 
Week. 

April 19—Good Friday. 

April 21—Easter Senden. 

April 21-27—National Gar- 
den Week, honoring the 
founder of Arbor Day, 
J. Sterling Morton. 

April 21-28—United States 
and Canada Good Will 
Week. 

April 27-May 4 — Boys and 
Girls Week. 

















ther and the children. Boys and girls 
who have been studying about scrap 
metals could take a special interest in 
Mother’s project this year by collect- 
ing not only scrap metals but waste 
paper in the form of newspapers and 
magazines. 

Go to the attic, the basement, the 
garage, or the barn with Dad or Mother 
and see what can be eliminated and 
sold to the scrap dealer. 

At the end of April, the class could 
make a Scrap Report. Each child 
would tell what worn-out metal arti- 
cles were sold, and the price received. 
Which material brought the highest 
price? How did these prices compare 
with those listed during the unit for 
similar materials? 

Why are clean-up campaigns neces- 
sary? Who is eligible to participate? 

(Continued on page 84) 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Every day, America’s railroads, working with the U. S. Postal 
Service, perform an enormous transportation job—carrying more 
than 100 million pieces of mail between cities and towns all over 
the country. To move this daily mountain of mail requires the 
skilled people and special equipment which only railroads provide. 





At the post office, the mail is put in sacks 
with other pieces moving in the same 
direction. Then it is rushed to the railroad 
station and placed aboard the proper train. 


At stations where the train doesn’t stop, 
mail is picked up “on the run.” A metal 
arm swings out from the mail car door and 
snatches the mailbag from a trackside 
crane, 





To expedite local delivery, the mail is 
sorted in a railway post office car as the 
train speeds along. The railroads provide 
some 2,500 of these post-offices-on-wheels. 





For transportation of the average letter, 
the railroads receive about one-eighth of 
a cent—an economical service that helps 
support other services of the Post Office 
Department. 


Carrying mail at high speed and low cost is just another example of 
how the railroads serve the nation every day. Almost everything you 
buy, eat, or wear “rides the rails” at least part way to reach you — 


swiftly, safely, and economically! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 30. 
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All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 

Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Aelfful “Seaching Materials 
you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





General coupons: pages 82, 84, 90, 92, and 94. 
Summer Schools: 94. Travel: 94, 96, 98, 100. 





ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS (4-57). Please send me one free copy of 
INSIDE RAILROADING, an illustrated booklet on aspects of railroading rarely seen by 
the general public. Class quantities on subsequent request. 





e Ins. 67E 
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@ CALIFONE SCHOOL PHONOGRAPHS. Please send your catalog of school and classroom 





phonographs together with price list. 


Ins. 504 
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CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. TI-31. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL BUL- 
LETIN, showing many ways a teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN. 
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ALLYN AND BACON, INC. Please send me further information on THE SHELDON BASIC 
READING SERIES advertised on Page 7 of The Instructor. 
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AUDIO DEVICES, INC. Please send me a copy of the latest issue of your quarterly maga- 
zine for tape recording enthusiasts, Audio Record. | would also like to be placed on the 
subscription list to receive future issues. 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION. Please send me a personal copy of ''The Visual Re- 
view,'' as it appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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STANS! SCIENTIFIC CO. Piease send me your ancien for Grade School Science including 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Dept. A. Please send us your catalog, BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG READERS, for use in elementary and high schools. 
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LYONS & CARNAHAN. Please send me information about your Developmental Reading 
Series and the exceptional progress made by siow readers using the Bond Plan. 
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Scrap Metal Is Not Junk 
(Continued from page 83) 


What community agencies cooperate? 
What part can children play in the ulti- 
mate success of the program? These 
are good questions to provoke discus- 
sion, and should be a helpful conclu- 
sion to a unit in which children have 
discovered that even worn-out metals 
are necessary to our economy. 


SOURCES OF TRADE 
INFORMATION 


Daily Metal Reporter, 425 W. 25th 
St., New York, N.Y. A newspaper 
about iron, steel, and metals. Prints 
a monthly supplement called Metals. 

National Waste Review, 271 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. Magazine 
featuring current news in the scrap 
field. Published by National Associ- 
ation of Waste Dealers, Inc. 

Wall Street Journal, 44 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. Daily newspaper 
that features metal markets. 

Waste Trade Journal, 425 W. 25th St., 
New York, N.Y. Weekly magazine 
devoted to secondary raw materials; 
their prices; current events in the 
field; outlook; markets and activities. 

A-V SUGGESTIONS 

About Magnets (filmstrip, color), 
Filmstrip House, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. 

Electricity; Magnets, “Science at 
Work” (filmstrips, color), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Electricity; Electric Magnets; Per- 
manent Magnets, “Electricity, Me- 
chanics, Atmosphere” (filmstrips), 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Electricity; Magnets—Set No. I, black 
and white; Electromagnets— Set No. 
II, color, “Elementary Science Se- 
ries” (filmstrips), Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New 
York 17. 

Electromagnets (film), Young America 
Films, Inc. 

Flow of Electricity (film), Young 
America Films, Inc. 

Force of Gravity (film), Young Amer- 
ica Films, Inc. 

Products and Industries—how we get 
iron and steel, copper, aluminum 
(filmstrips), Young America Films, 
Inc. 

Magnets (film), Young America Films, 
Inc. 

Making Electricity (film), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Michael Discovers the Magnet (film), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc. 

Steel (film), Almanac Films, Inc., 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. 
Transfer of Heat (film), Young Amer- 

ica Films, Inc. 

Why Things Float—Set No. 3, “Ele- 
mentary Science Series” (filmstrip), 
Young America Films, Inc. 

Wonder of Electricity, ““The Wonder- 
land of Science” (filmstrip, color), 
Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 4lst 
Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Life in the African Jungle 
(Continued from page 25) 


3. Goats are raised for milk and 
meat, and some tribes have chickens 
for eggs and meat. 

4. The people may ask their idols 
for food by praying, or dancing excit- 
ing rhythms. 

Homes of Jungle People 

1. Use material from the forest: 
poles from trees, bark, and branches; 
also vines and grasses from more open 
areas. 

2. Walls of homes plastered with 
mud from the river banks. 


3. In very hot places, the homes do 
not have walls. 

4. A few tribes build homes in trees, 

5. When huts tumble down, the peo- 
ple clear new land and build another 
home. 

6. Little furniture is used. 

7. Axes, knives, spears, and kettles 
are kept in the huts. 

8. Beds are made of leaves, sticks, 
and grass laid on the floor. 

9. People cook, eat, and live out- 
doors. 
Travel in the Jungle 

1. On paths made by the animals. 

2. On rivers in dugout canoes. 

3. On rafts made by tying trees and 
vines together. 

4. Across bridges made of trees and 
vines. 
Uses of Fire 

1. To keep wild animals away at 
night; men take turns keeping the fires 
burning so families will be safe. 

2. To keep warm on cool nights. 

3. To cook food. 

4. Fire is made by rubbing sticks 
and stones together to get a spark. 

As a result of this study, the chil- 
dren began to understand the basic 


principle that man tends to make the 


most of his environment. 


CULMINATION 

Because the children were anxious 
to share their learnings with parents 
they decorated and wrote invitations 
to their Jungle Land Program. 

1. Two children, using a globe on 
the table, pointed out Africa’s loca- 
tion, and the jungle-land area. They 
spoke about the climate. 

2. The chairman of the mural com- 
mittee called on members for explana- 
tions of each panel. 

3. Handmade replicas of idols and 
other objects were displayed and ex- 
plained by other children, 

4. One child turned the “movie” 
while classmates read or told the facts 
about each picture. 

5. Two boys, who had studied 
weapons, exhibited a spear and a bow 
and arrow they had made. 

6. The class sang jungle songs from 
several music books: New Music Ho- 
rizons, Book | and 2 (Silver Burdett), 
and American Singer, Book 2 (Amer- 
ican Book Co.). 

7. There were choral readings. 

8. Several children read summaries 
of information learned. 

A-V SUGGESTIONS 

Food, Clothing, Shelter (filmstrips), 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. 

Life in Hot Wet Lands—Congo Basin 
(film, color, and black and white), 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1. 

Lion Country (film, color, and black 
and white), Almanac Films, Inc., 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

Peddler and the Monkeys (film, col- 
or and black and white), Coronet 
Films. 

Walt Disney’s The African Lion—sev- 
eral sequences from film (filmstrips, 
color), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Wambo and Tawa of the Hot Lands, 
“Children Near and Far” (filmstrip, 
color), Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 
41st Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Wild Animal Families (film, color, 
and black and white), Film Associ- 
ates of California, 10521 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 

Zoo Animals of Our Storybooks (film, 
color, and black and white), Cor- 
onet Films. 

Zoo Families (film, color, and black 
and white), Film Associates of 


(Continued on page 85) 
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Life in the African Jungle 


(Continued from page 84) 


California, 10521 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 
Records 


Folk Songs of Our Pacific Neighbors, 
Album F 5, includes Japan, 78 rpm, 
Stanley Bowmar Co., 12 Cleveland 
St., Valhalla, N.Y. 

Folk Music of the Western Congo; 
Jungle Drums; Songs of the Watutsi; 
Voice of the Congo, “Records about 
Africa,” 33% rpm, Children’s Music 
Center, 2858 W. Pico Blvd., Los 
Angeles 6. 

Songs about Animals-—lion, giraffe, ele- 
phant, Little Golden Records EP 
319, 45 rpm, Simon and Schuster, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

Sounds of Animals—zoo and farm, 
33% rpm, Children’s Reading Serv- 
ice, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brook- 
lyn 13, N.Y. 

EDITORIAL NoTe: When this manu- 
script was submitted, the author was 


teaching second grade. Now she has 
the same pupils in the third grade. 


The Teacher’s Role in 
Sex Education 
(Continued from page 6) 


In some communities, the adminis- 
trators, teachers, and parents have 
found it helpful to discuss this prob- 
lem together, preview films, secure 
and read selected books and pam- 
phlets, and arrive at a common under- 
standing of the role of the school, the 
home, the church, and youth agencies 
in sex guidance. They have invited 
guest speakers to discuss this problem 
with them. Some have attended lec- 
tures and taken special courses to 
help them meet these responsibilities. 
Most parents today, when they under- 
stand the kind of information and the 
way in which it may be given, want 
the school to help their children un- 
derstand growth and developmental 
changes. Moreover, they cooperate 
wholeheartedly. 

It is through such cooperative en- 
deavor that teachers, parents, and 
others associated with growing boys 
and girls can lay a foundation of 
wholesome attitudes toward sex, pro- 
vide scientifically sound knowledge, 
and develop standards of good conduct 
in their early years. Thus boys and 
girls will learn to develop worth-while 
values and to make wise choices, in- 
creasing the possibility of their per- 
sonal happiness and strengthening fam- 
ily life in our American culture today. 


AuTHOR’s NOTE: There are many ex- 
cellent books, pamphlets, and films avail- 
able today to aid teachers and parents. 


Among the most recent of these is a | 


very fine series of five pamphlets pre- 
pared by Marion O. Lerrigo and Helen 
Southard for the Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association. They are 
entitled: (1) Parents’ Privilege (for 
parents of young children of preschool 
and early school age), (2) A Story about 
You (for children in grades 4, 5, and 6), 
(3) Finding Yourself (for boys and 
girls of approximately junior high school 
age, 12 to 15 years old), (4) Learning 
about Love (for young people about 16 
to 20 years of age), and (5) Facts 
Aren’t Enough (for adults who have 
any responsibility for children or youth 
which may create a need for an under- 
standing of sex education). These may 
be obtained from the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Price: single 
pamphlet, $.50; set of five titles $2.25. 
(Do not send stamps.) 


Fifth-Graders Take a 
Crack at Anthropology 
(Continued from page 29) 


2. Do they have big factories and 
offices? 

3. Do they have machinery and 
tools? 

4. Do they get paid money for work- 
ing? How much? ‘ 

5. How long are their working days? 

6. Do women work? 

7. How young do the people begin 
working? 

8. Can they quit or protest if they 
don’t like their jobs? 

How Do They Live? 

1. What kind of houses do they live 
in? Why are they right for the cli- 
mate? 

2. What do they wear? Why are 
their clothes right for the climate? 

3. What furniture do they have? 

4. How do they decorate themselves 
and their homes? 

5. How do they travel from one 
place to another? 

6. What kind of food do they eat? 

7. What kind of written language 
do they have? Do they have books 
and newspapers? 

8. Find words in each language for 
good-by and thank you. 

How Do the People Have Fun? 

1. What games do they play? 

2. What kind of music and dancing 
do they have? 

3. Do they take vacations? 

4. Do they have theaters, movies, 
radio, and television? 

How Do They Govern Themselves? 
1. How do they choose their ruler? 
2. How do they make rules or laws? 

(Continued on page 91) 











“He’s too old for us. 


He’s reading words.” 
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BURLINGTON is headquarters for Western Travel... your 
guide to scenic splendors and recreational variety. The 
friendly Burlington folks will be glad to help you plan 
an outstanding vacation— and carry that plan through 
to your complete satisfaction. Visit your Burlington rep- 
resentative (or your travel or ticket agent) ...or mail 
coupon for information and free booklets. 


Colorful Colorado 


World - famed resorts... authentic dude ranches. . . 
mountain cabins and camps — surrounded by magnificent 
snow-capped mountains. For the vacation of a lifetime, 
Go Burlington on the new Vista-Dome Denver Zephyr to 
Denver and Colorado Springs. 











2$tk 
Romantic California 
San Francisco . . . Los 
Angeles... Hollywood! For 
scenic thrills, ride the Vista- 
Dome California Zephyr! 





The Pacific Northwest 

The Evergreen Empire... 
reached by the North Coast 
Limited and the Empire 
Builder (both with domes). 





Sage 


Magic Yellowstone 

Geysers, boiling pools, 
waterfalls, mountains and 
wild-life. Visit Yellowstone 
via the Cody Road! 















Dude Ranches 
Real Western Fun on real 
Western ranches in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana. 
You’ll have a wonderful 
time on a Dude Ranch! 





Glorious Glacier Park 


The Land of Shining 
Mountains ...in Montana, 
on the Canadian border. 
Mountain vistas you'll re- 
member forever. 


Fascinating Alaska 
Vacation in a land of 
adventure—our last fron- 
tier. Go via the Pacific 
Northwest and the famous 
Inside Passage. 














for Carefree Travel... Congenial Escorted Tours 
You have all the fun...with everything planned and all 
accommodations reserved and paid for in advance. For a 
real carefree vacation, join one of the many excellent 
escorted tours via Burlington to Western vacationlands. 











Y 
JPL 


me) ' 
For the Ultimate inTravel Pleasure... 


CO BURLINGTON! 


Real relaxation and complete comfort—that’s your West- 
ern vacation when you Go Burlington. You enjoy cool, 
clean, comfortable travel on the Zephyrs and other fine 
trains—many with the exciting glass-enclosed roof-top 
Vista-Domes. Luxurious sleeping cars... thrifty de luxe 
coaches and the new Slumbercoaches to Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs. .. wonderful meals in spotless dining cars! 





Go One Way... Return Another! 


Here’s extra travel pleasure when you visit these vacationlands: Go one way, 
return another—see twice as much, pay no more. Your Burlington represent- 
ative (or travel or ticket agent) will gladly prepare an itinerary to suit your 
needs... or arrange for you to join a congenial tour party if you prefer. 


for Colorful Free Booklets... MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


ear SE SE ee eee —_—— ee 




















! Burlington Travel Bureau 

1 Dept. 111 * 547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send free illustrated literature about a vacation in 

; a «oN 
Print N B 

ene ‘Burlington| 

| Address Phone A 

oute 

| City Zone State minal 

| (_] check here for Escorted Tour information 

ee ee ee ee ea ee eae eae ee ee 
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4 great NEW development in 


Y Dual Cylinders 56 
V Silk Screen 
Vv Paste Ink 


This remarkable 
development in “‘office 
printing” combimes the 
simplicity of the stencil 
duplicator with the automation 
and quality of the modern 
printing press. Gestetner duplicating 
is amazingly print-like in quality, 
making possible undreamed of economies 
in the production of your own forms, 
price-lists, bulletins and, yes . . . illustrated 
catalog pages, too! Instant color changes . . . and 
always ready for instant use. Spotlessly clean 

in operation. A Gestetner costs no more than 


stencil duplicators Club 
wi Exchange 

















THIS free service is open to elemen- 
tary-school teachers and pupils. If you 
reply to any of the notices published 
here, mail your answers directly to the 
teacher whose address is given. You 
may wish to send us a notice of your 
own, mentioning some point of interest 
in your locality, All letters you receive 
during the six weeks foilowing publica- 
tion of your notice should be answered. 

We are unable to supply the names 


“ ee teed a ame plete addresses LAYTH | N GS WITH 




















: : sig sachers them- 
an ordinary duplicator. and be signed by the teache 
“oma selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, 1S 
NO CANS...NO PADS ...NO BRUSHES SINCE 1881 Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
THE WORLDS FIRST AND FOREMOST MANU- Why not offer to exchange a reel of 
Simply snap the tube of  FACTURER OF DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT. tape? In your recording, you could 
printer's style paste-ink into Enventore of the dual-cotinder, describe your school, community, and 
a > Sete all. paste-ink, silk-screen process. the surrounding territory. In exchang- 
utomatic controls take over. . ; , . > , > 
Completely clean. Viol Coupon for Actual Samples of Gestetner Work ing tape, be sure to tell the speed elie . 
r eae ae ae om a oe at which you recorded. Scientifically designed, 
GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION beautifully construct- 
PRINTING PRESS PRINCIPLES 216 Lake Avenue, Dept. 148, Yonkers, N. Y. . , . d MODERN PLAY 
oft =r ; California.—I have an eighth-grade bd 
Please send descriptive literature and specimens. , ° 
Dual cylinder system. The class which would like to exchange WAY EQUIPMENT has 
paste-ink is processed { NAME tape recordings with other classes. We > es earned a place in lead- 
yy BRR. be COMPANY run our tapes at speeds of 3% or 7%. G2e, ing progressive nursery 
inks to drip or leak. q ADDRESS. We live in a town that is known the schools, kindergartens 
on sien world around as the home of the and primary classrooms 











Kern County, California. muscular strength, co- 
ordination and control, 

California.—My fourth grade wants 
to exchange letters and post cards 


Squore with children from other states and 
Dances 


offers him an incentive 
to think, choose and 






test, and at the same 
time holds the child's 
interest by offering ac- 
tivity which he enjoys. 


“Twenty Mule Team Borax.” We are ieincinaliagn 

fifteen miles from the Edwards Air y ‘ 

Force Base Experimental Station and 

seven miles from an Air Force Rocket 

Test Station. Many of our pupils are 

enthusiastic about radio and minerals. ie Se 

Address mail to: Mr. Sal J. Bursey, They aid in the devel 

Gephart School, Box 394, Boron, opment of the child's 

GUARANTEED countries. We are midway between , 

NOT TO BREAK Los Angeles and San Diego, and lo- 
O cated right on the Pacific Ocean. 

Address: Mrs. Mary Hartley, Mission 


School, Oceanside, California. 


~~ 
XS Connecticut.—Please include my 
na sixth grade in the Club Exchange. We 
Sy should like to exchange letters and 3% 
rpm tape with pupils anywhere in the LEARN TO PLAY TO WORK! 


world. Our class has friends in many 
countries. We collect stamps too. We 


CHIP OR 
CRACK 





Available on 
78 RPM or 
LP (33 1-3) 


Play-Party MODERN PLAYWAY WORK-AND-PLAY 


Singing-Games are located between Hartford and | 
Ed Durlacher’s “Talk-Through; Folk Dances New Haven. Address all mail to; | MATERIALS are thoroughly tested to be 
Walk-Through” System of Sim- SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES Mr. Irwin Fainberg, Lincoln-Lewis | pedagogically correct for the teacherl— 
followed by the Complete Dance. P.O. Box 645, Freeport, N. Y. School, Southington, Connecticut. psychologically correct for the child! 


Bos Us 2 Ee ee lS, 


Mail coupon for FREE brochure on all Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids Florida. My thirty saoragel fourth- 
SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES, P.O. Box 645, Freeport, N. Y. grade pupils in the oldest city in the 
United States would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, and so on, with pu- 
pils in other states. Address all mail 


Gentlemen: Please send me free brochure of Honor Your Partner Teaching Aids, 


























Nome. to: Mrs. Maude Crockett Snyder, SEND FOR THIS 
Address Evelyn Hamblen School, 18 Marine BOOK! 

Street, St. Augustine, Florida. "Handbook of 
City Zone State. 8 ‘ Educational 
a aa ene a > Se aay cen A? Sie ana SD SERA See See eae LSS Work-and-Play 





Georgia.—The teacher and pupils of Materials," 



































the sixth grade would like to exchange an see Aint 
ART TEACHING IDEAS BOOK MANUSCRIPTS letters, cards, handkerchiefs, newspa- and descrip- 
bi ‘ : spuniied : . tions. 25¢ 
Send for free folder describing idea books to help make per fronts, and souvenirs with pupils pectpeld. 
[pe a? epee sale fo Sen oe ae CONSIDERED and teachers in other states and for- 
ities: CRAYONS, MASKS, PAPIER-MACHE, POSTERS, |] D2 ,f;arrrative, publisher, who of eral distribution, eign countries. Address all mail to: 
PAPER SCULPTURE , MAKING MURALS. and beautifully designed »oks. All subjects wel- Miss Mamie I Spicer. Camilla Con- 
Write today for free folder—Art Teaching Ideas—describ- | J comed. Write or send your MS directly er ee Ye » oy : “peed 
ing helpful books and portfolios, especially for teachers. |] gic, “EE RCM BOOK PUBLISHERS solidated School, Camilla, Georgia. 
THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers New York 17, N. Y. 
274 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. Idaho.—My fourth-grade children 
—— | would enjoy exchanging letters and 
WORLD-WIDE SUMMER cards with other fourth-graders from 
NEW PLACEMENT DIRECTORY An Eye for Better Teaching ? every state in the United States and 
3990's of eqpestunttion in all States, Capitalize on every minute of that “eye- our possessions. We live in the famous 
‘Sealy Awards, Semmer Thea wandering” time of your pupils by using Snake River Valley near our state 
eS ee ee ee ee INSTRUCTOR poster and bulletin-board ‘apital, Hells C: Y A 
Dude Ranches, Industries, Camps, materials. Write for free Catalog of capital. ae S$ sanyon, wit t e eep- 
ete. Be First. Act now. Rush $2. Teaching Aide. Youll And ideas to enliven est gorge in the United States, is near the American Crayon compony 
CRUSADE—Dept. IM °. &. Guan Pubtiattes a Benevilie. 1.¥ by. People come from far and wide to seer New York 
Box 98, Greenpoint Sta., B’lyn 22, N.Y. . is VO., 9 Ue (Continued on page 89) 
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AN INSTRUCTOR POSTER FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 
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go TRAILWAYS 


This is the year to take advantage of the many travel features offered by Trailways. 
Luxurious air-conditioned Thru-Liner coaches (many with restrooms) will speed you 
swiftly and safely to your destination — without a change of bus, or transfer of baggage. 





FREE tour planning is a special service of Trailways, so that your travel will be 
easy, relaxing, and enjoyable. Whether you are interested in an individually planned 
vacation, an escorted tour, or a charter coach trip for your group, just mail the 
coupon below and we'll send full color folders to help you get started! 





TRAILWAYS, Dept. 1-47 





1012 14th Street, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Please send me FREE information on a trip 


To be 





From 








Approximate Leaving Date. = ’ . 
| am interested in [) expense-paid tour; [) escorted tour; [] vacation trip (check one) 





Name er spitcietlitiains snictireniniileidiacteatiiiee 
0 8 eee jeitabieen a — —_ 
City. a SES OG Biel Se State Sit ea 
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NOW... EVEN 
“SLOW LEARNERS” 
QUICKLY GRASP. 


LANGUAGE ARTS 














The whole class, even slower pupils, 
responds to the magic and fun of 
Instructo Language Arts Cut-Outs. 
Used with a flannel board, the felt 
cut-outs graphically, tangibly aid the 
teacher in dozens of learning situa- 
tions. Letter recognition, vocabulary 
development, grammar, oral expres- 
sion, and reading readiness are 
acquired quickly and thoroughly when 
you teach the Instructo way. 


ILLUSTRATED VERBS 
AND PREPOSITIONS 


Complete with lower case manuscript 
letters. (See samples at left.) Choice 
of red or blue on white felt. 


No. 42—Sixteen verbs ............ $.85 
No, 44—Seventeen prepositions .. 


FOUR ALPHABET SETS 


No, 20—26 three-inch die-cut — 
red, blue or von ese Whabweusdes 


die-cut from red, bive or yellow 
SE stahaasdveseapeesaseasewsescs $1.90 


No. 40—Manuscript lower case letters 
ready to cut from 5 sheets felt ...$.85 


, No. 41—150 two-inch assort. manuscript 
l.c. letters die-cut from red, blue or 
TENE Bits cds sovedadessnsie $1.90 


POPULAR ANIMAL CUT-OUTS 


With felt sheet of manuscript names. 


No. 9—Die-cut elephant, camel, mon- 
key, bear, lion, seal ............. $1.25 


No. 92—Die-cut horse, dog, 
e cat, pig, rabbit, cow ...$1.25 
f ’ ad +] 
2h No. 94—Die-cut duck, goose, turkey, 
hick, hem, FOOSE 2... ccccccccces $1.25 


\e COLOR RECOGNITION 
No. 55—Dozen 3'/.'' felt 
squares, each a different 

color, with manuscript lc. 


PD Sbacedeeseseeeseces $1.35 


RELATIVE SIZES 


No. 46—Six die-cut 
with manuscript names: 
smaller, smallest, 
larger, largest" ......... $1.00 


circles 
“small, 


FREE! 


Write for - page 
brochure ‘omen, en- 
tire Instructo Line. 


JACRONDA 


MFG. CO. 


Dept 1256A, 5449 Hunter St Phila 1, Po 


large, large 


| 
| 
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Club Exchange 


(Continued from page 86) 


fish and hunt. Address correspond- 
ence to: Mrs. Mildred E. Williams, 
Park School, Weiser, Idaho. 


Japan.—Don’t you think it’s inter- 
esting and suggestable for your chil- 
dren to exchange correspondence and 
souvenirs with Japanese pupils of sev- 
enth to ninth grades? As you know, 
they are just beginners in English. 
Their English expressions are as well 
as your second- or third-graders. Our 
school is located in the western part 
of Japan. We shall be delighted to 
hear from any children and _ their 
teachers. Address all mail to: Mr. 
Mankichi Harada, Honmachi Kanocho 
Tsunogun, Yamaguchiken, Japan. 


Kansas.—My fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade pupils and I should like 
to exchange letters, souvenirs, cards, 
maps, and pictures with pupils and 
teachers in other states and foreign 
countries. Our school is in a small 
town in the western part of the state. 
Address all correspondence to: Mrs. 
Rozella Miller, Beeler Grade School, 
Beeler, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—My sixth-grade pupils 
and I should like to exchange letters, 
cards, or anything of interest with 
children anywhere in the world. We 
are in the bluegrass region of Ken- 
tucky. Horses and tobacco are of great 
interest to us. Address correspondence 
to: Miss Lula Carter, Hustonville 
School, Hustonville, Kentucky. 


Louisiana.—We should like to cor- 
respond with other fifth-grade pupils 
in all the states and territories of the 
United States. We live in a small city 
in northeastern Louisiana. Most of the 
men and some women work at our 
two large paper mills. We will be 
glad to answer your letters and tell 
you about our state. Address: Mrs. 
Vera Lee Roper, West Side School, 


Bastrop, Louisiana. 


Massachusetts.— Please include my 
fifth grade in the Club Exchange. We 
should like to exchange letters, cards, 
newspaper fronts, and tape recordings 
with other fifth-grade pupils in Can- 
ada, and the middle western and 
western states. Our school is in the 
rich Connecticut Valley. Before the 
1700’s Westfield was the location of 
an Indian village. Address corre- 
spondence to: Mrs. Eleanor Merrill, 


Highland School, Westfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 
Montana.—Our school, grades two, 


six, and eight, would like to 
and snapshots 
Address 
Avis F. 
Watkins, 


four, five, 
exchange letters, cards, 
with other schools anywhere, 
all correspondence to: Mrs. 
Groswold, Heitz School, 
Montana. 


New 
wish to exchange 
second-graders in the United States. 
We are situated in the northeastern 
part of New Jersey. Address all mail 
to: Mrs. Lee Fisher, c/o Roosevelt 
School, North Arlington, New Jersey. 

(Continued on page 90) 


Jersey.—My 


second-graders 





Several teachers have written us 
to say that their pupils received no 
replies to letters they sent in re- 
sponse to Club Exchange notices. 
If you receive too many letters to 
answer, won't you please send a 
posteard to the teachers so that 
they can report to their pupils? 








letters with other | 





We're not ‘apple 
polishers"’, but we 
LOVE our teachers 
... they're such fine 
people to do busi- 
ness with. 





BORROW by MAIL 


As a teacher, you enjoy special privileges at POSTAL FINANCE. We'll 
gladly make you a loan to tide you over payless vacation months—You 
make no principal payments until your salary checks start again. 





PLANNING A 





VACATION? 


Make it a real one, with | 
days in the sun —travel, 
broaden your horizon, meet 
interesting people. ‘Come 
back with restored vigor for 
your duties in the Fall. 

Or, you may want to at- 
tend summer school to im- 
prove your professional 
standing and qualify for a 
higher pay position. Maybe 
you need money to take care 
of an accumulation of debts. 











Start the summer with “Peace of Mind” bee from 
worrysome bills. You can get money to pay all your bills at 
once. No more past due doctor bills, insurance premiums, 
tions. 
of mind is worth many times the small cost of the loan 


COST CONTROLLED LOANS 


You control the cost of your loan. Pay interest only for 
ou keep the money, on unpaid prin- 
he sooner you repay—the lower your 


home maintenance costs and other obli 


the actual time 
cipal balances. 
cost—no excessive charges at any time. 


LOANS MADE IN COMPLETE CONFIDENCE 


our 


—ON YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY 


Postal Finance has specialized for See in making loans 
erequire no co-si 

- your friends, family, school authorities never notified. 
Everything i is handled through the privacy of the mail. 


LOW LAWFUL RATES 
You are assured of low, lawful rates because we are 
STATE LICENSED. No deductions, no fees, no hid- 
den costs. You get the full cash amount immediately. 
No principal payments to make during payless summer 
months —repay in small monthly payments when salary 


to teachers in complete confidence. 


starts in the fall. 


LOOK, TEACHER! IT'S SO octal 

Just YOUR SIGNATURE is all we need to make 

a nape LOAN of $100 to $600. Send for comp ~ 
ers FREE—No obligation. CONVINCE 
YOU $ LF that A POSTAL FINANCE COST-CON- 
TROLLED LOAN IS THE EASIEST, MOST SEN- 
SIBLE WAY TO TIDE YOU OVER. For over 50 
years, Postal Finance has served the needs of educators 


loan 


throughout the U.S. A. 


POSTAL @Z7i 


FINANCE 
COMPANY 
200 Keeline Bidg. 







MR. D. J. LEVITT, President 


FINANCE CO. 
Dep?.600E- Omaha, Nebr. 


ce 








rs 

















MAIL THIS 


elt cel. 
TODAY! 








POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 600E 


200 Keeline Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 


Dear Mr. Levitt : Let me know about the special privileges I enjoy as a teacher 
when borrowing from Postal Finance Co., under your Cost-Controlled plan. 
Without obligation, please RUSH Free Details and Loan Papers in plain envelope. 


MY NAME 
ADDRESS 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY ZY 
you want. (Copied coupons b 
are not acceptable.) Send . 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
General coupons: pages 82, 84, 90, 92, and 94. 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Summer Schools: 94. Travel: 94, 96, 98, 100. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, Educational Division. Please send me sample copy of 
“Class Report'’ - a 16-page color booklet that can be used as a class-project on the be- 
ginnings of coal, its production-methods today, and the romance of its countless chemical 
derivatives. 

Ins. 160 











BECKLEY-CARDY CO. Please send me your No. 357 ‘'Catalog of Good Books for School 





Ins. 35 

TTT TATU TL TET LLP TTT TTT TTT TTT Treen BINGO ccccccccces 
ee ccccccescecess PTTTITITILILI ITIL No. Pupils ..... 

NG bESOO0S0 00500605000 cbdseccceradeceosccccccccecorese MS istices BOD ecicsss:s GC 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. Please send me a complete set of your career 
booklets. See advertisement on Page 56 for complete details. 





Ins. 584 





CHARLES BESELER COMPANY. Piease send the pamphiet ‘TURN TEACHING INTO 
LEARNING" and arrange for a free demonstration of the Vu-Lyte Ii at my convenience. 


Ins. 213 





aces thinks 64050066665 b460644006065060 600600 cccebes cet eece Grade 


i iis rhc es 6bbanSasdeeesee 6600600046000060000068 School 





POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 600E. Please rush me, in a plain envelope, FREE 
information, how Teachers can borrow $100 to $600 Entirely-by-Mail, with dignity and 
tespect of privacy, and no principal payments required during summer months. 





Ins. 410 

TTT TILII TILT IT ETT TTT errr eee PGES 00sec. stave 

BeOS? OF B.D. coccccccccscccccccccccccccccesocececcce ebGdbsbudsesesé be Ks0d ss No. Pupils ..... 
Se0ece Ceccccccvcceccodccccoceccccccccccc cs BONO coccccs GUBNO cccccccee 467 

° Coeccccccccccosccoocs Ceccccccccees 





INSTRUCTO FLANNEL BOARDS AND FELT CUT-OUTS, Jacronda Mfg. Co. Please send 
me your illustrated 20-page brochure. 








TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | am interested in knowing about T. C. U.'s 


"*10-Way Protection’’ Policy against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less 
than a nickel a day. 





TTTTTTTTTT TTT TTT Ty TTTITITITITITT TTT Ti TTT TT errr rrr rrr Grade .sicoce ecce 


Street OF R.D. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccece COSCO LOOSOdOCSSCOCCOSCOC COCO No. Pupils 


City ccccccccccvccces PTTTITITITILI TIT TIT TTT TTT TTT ee TD sesvies errr ry 4-57 





EVERYDAY GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


A well-illustrated reference book 
containing detailed instructions for 













EVERYDAY over 300 games. Cross-indexed three 
OnNeS ways for ready reference. Illustrated 
o- “ with photographs, drawings, and 


diagrams. Bound in hard cover. 


© 
E> Price $2.95. Order from: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Club Exchange 


(Continued from page 89) 


New York.—Our third grade would 
like to exchange letters, photographs, 
and souvenirs with another third 
grade either in America or in a foreign 
land. We are located about twenty- 
five miles from Buffalo, which is on 
Lake Erie. There is an Indian reser- 
vation five miles from our town. The 
Indian children come to our school. 
We should like to hear about Indians 
in other parts of our country. Address 
all correspondence to: Mrs. Mildred 
Matteson, 12 John Street, Akron, New 
York. 


New York.—Our fifth-grade class de- 
sires to exchange letters with other 
fifth-grade classes. We are a residen- 
tial school with quite a history, and 
live in a region abounding in early 
American history and legend. Our pu- 
pils come from many countries and 
form a little international family. Ad- 
dress mail to: Miss Jean Vantine, 
Graham School, 1 South Broadway, 
Hastings on Hudson, New York. 


Ontario.—My pupils, grades five to 
eight, would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, and souvenirs with chil- 
dren in schools anywhere. We are lo- 
cated in the midst of a fine dairy 
country and not far from the tobacco 
fields. Address mail to: Mr. Earle H. 
Harper, Embro Public School, Embro, 
Ontario. 


Pennsylvania.— My pupils would like 
to exchange letters, photos, and scen- 
ery post cards with pen pals in all 
parts of the United States. We are 
located in central Pennsylvania in an 
industrial area which is the “Home of 
the Piper Cub,” and has many other 
factories. Coal and clay are mined in 
the Allegheny Mountains in this region. 
There is much beautiful scenery along 
the nearby Susquehanna River. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to: Mrs. Lois 
C. Halstead, Elementary School, Mill 
Hall, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvan‘a.—My sixth grade and 
I should like to exchange letters, post 
cards, rocks, minerals, souvenirs, and 
other things of interest with pen pals 
throughout the United States and its 
possessions. We are located near Val- 
ley Forge and the city of Philadelphia. 
Address: Mr. John E. Boyd, Kimberton 
Farms School, R.D. 2, Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania. 


Wisconsin.—My sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades want to exchange letters 
and souvenirs with pupils of other 
states and countries. We live in cen- 
tral Wisconsin, four miles from the 
“Home of the Four Wheel Drive 
Trucks.” Address all mail to: Mrs. 
Harold Hoffman, Wolf River School, 
Route 2, Clintonville, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, grades one 
through eight, would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, souvenirs, and so 
on, with boys and girls all over the 
world. We live in the “driftless area” 
in southwestern Wisconsin near the 
historic city of Prairie du Chien. 
Dairying and farming are the chief 
industries. Address mail to: Mrs. Iona 
Halverson, Bonney School, Eastman, 
Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, grades five 
to eight, and I should like to exchange 
letters and handkerchiefs with other 
pupils and teachers of the sane grades. 
We live near the Menominee Indian 
Reservation. Address correspondence 
to: Miss Elnora Hoffman, Route 3, 
Shawano, Wisconsin. 














PHONOGRAPHS. 


SOUND SYSTEMS 


@ DEPENDABLE 
@ VERSATILE 
@ HIGHEST in FIDELITY 










The 


DIRECTOR 
(Model 12V-7 


The aid to faster and more enjoyable 
learning — THE CALIFONE PHONOGRAPH 
—now better than ever, with the most 
revolutionary improvements in the history 
of audio-visual equipment... the STROBE- 
SELECTOR TURNTABLE...an EXCLUSIVE 
with CALIFONE...is designed to give 
immediate selection of any speed from 16 
to 84 RPM ot the touch of the dial. NO 
WARMUP PERIOD REQUIRED. With 
STROBESELECTOR, the speed never 
changes from its exact setting! 


New DOUBLE-WRIST ACTION PICKUP 
arm provides longest record life and 
instant needle lift at the touch of o button. 


These High Fidelity custom components are 
combined with Califone’s extended range 
amplifiers and loudspeakers into rugged 
easy-to-use, easy-to-carry units, providing 
your classroom and auditorium with the 
finest in High Fidelity sound—at o cost your 
budget can afford. 
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TEACH 





Flo-master felt tip pen 


Teachers who use this all-purpose felt-tipped 
pen for visual aid and drawing projects often 


wonder how they ever got along without it. 


The Flo-master is a truly universal writing tool 
...for paper, wood, glass, metal, cloth, rubber and 
even plastics. Whether you want to make visual 
aids, charts, graphs, maps, posters or flash 
cards ...or art or lettering, your Flo-master is 
always ready for instant action — and no clean- 


up afterwards! 
Slim, trim Flo-master 


Vv 


Art Pens have interchange- Graphs 
a/ able tips, use brilliant / 
instant drying Flo-mas- 

Chorts _—ter inks ineight stand- Posters 


ard colors, including a/ 
black. Individual Flo- 

master Pens are avail- Visual aids 
able from your school supply, art, or stationery 
center at prices from $3. Flo-master colorcraft 
sets, equal to 4 complete sets in 4 colors, are 
designed especially for Art and Elementary 
Schoo! Teachers. Ideal for supply room. 

Get your free copy of the Flo-master Schoo! Bul- 
letin showing time-and-money-saving ways to 
ease your work load with this handy felt-tipped 
pen. Write to Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., 625 
Eighth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


—_— oo — <= 
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Flash cords 
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Fifth-Graders Take a 
Crack at Anthropology 
(Continued from page 85) 


3. How do they settle arguments? 

4. What causes their wars, and how 
are they settled? 

5. How do they treat people who 
are very sick or crazy? 

6. How do they deal with someone 
who breaks a rule? How do they pun- 
ish murderers, thieves, and others who 
break the law? 

7. Are the people afraid of any- 
thing? 

PROCEDURE 

The class was divided into five com- 
mittees. Each selected one category 
and found answers for all four cul- 
tures. Thus, each committee was 
forced to compare different racial 
groups: Japanese, Eskimo, Central 
African, and American. 

Can you see the result? For exam- 
ple, Committee Five had to answer, 
“Do men and women have equal 
rights?” under the family life group- 
ing. 

Committee members consulted many 
sources of information to answer all 
the questions. Some read books on 
Central Africa; others reviewed film- 
strips on Eskimos and the Japanese; 
others discussed the questions in re- 
lation to modern American life. This 
proved to be the most rewarding or- 
ganization that we had used to develop 
research skills in the classroom. 

What about generalizations? The 
children discovered that equality for 
all women was not yet an accomplished 
fact. Each culture differed in the ex- 
tent to which it was practiced. The 
Eskimo woman was generally consid- 
ered a possession of the male; in some 
tribes, the African woman had no rights 
at all, and could almost be classified as 
a slave; the Japanese woman has been 
making progress toward equal rights; 
American women have almost com- 
plete equality. The question aroused 
enough controversy to make worth 
while a debate on the topic, “Should 
women have equal rights?” 


EVALUATION AND 
CULMINATION 
As a result of their comparative 
study these fifth-graders began to un- 
derstand the degree of emancipation 
which American women enjoy, and 
they gained a greater appreciation for 
our American way of life. Yet, they 
also realized that the “strange out- 


sider” is truly a brother. 


Each committee was expected to 


| complete several projects: a notebook 


answering the list of questions, a room 
exhibit, a play, and posters and murals 
pertinent to its category. 

Several gifted children worked on a 
special project. They undertook to 
answer all the questions in the five 
categories for a hypothetical “Man of 
Tomorrow.” 

A class-written assembly program 
was presented to the student body, and 
later to the P.T.A. Here the class ex- 
pressed basic findings such as these 
from the opening remarks: “You 
might have AB blood, and an African 
might have AB blood. Blood is the 
same all over the world. People look 
different on the outside, but on the in- 
side, they are all the same.” 

Then there were five scenes pre- 
sented by the respective committees. 
These involved reports, songs, folk 
dances, game demonstrations, cos- 
tumes, and scenery. 


CONCLUSION 


I would like to quote the conclud- 
ing portion of the program. Perhaps 
you will find, as I did, a refreshing 

(Continued on page 97) 





LAST DAY 





is MARCH 25th 


in 


....+ Lo mail your Letter 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Travel Contest 





This is our final word! All envelopes containing Travel Contest 


letters and coupons must be postmarked by March 25. Be sure to 
mail in plenty of time! 


14 BIG PRIZES! 


For full details of the Contest, refer to pages 72-73 of the 
March INSTRUCTOR. Here is a brief summary: 


First Prize 10-Day All-Expense Air Cruise Vacation to Ha- 


waii via United Air Lines. 
Second Prize 7-Day All-Expense Great Lakes Cruise, via Geor- 
gian Bay Line. 


Third and 


Bell and Howell Stereo Colorist Cameras, in 
Fourth Prizes 


Presentation Packages. 


10 Additional 
Prizes 


Bell and Howell 220 Wilshire 8mm Movie Cam- 
eras, with wide-angle lens. 


This is all you have to do! 


Write a letter of approximately 150 words on either of the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


I believe teachers should travel, because 
or 
On my sabbatical leave, | would like to visit 


because 


Write on one side of paper 8'/2” x 11”, in typewriter or plainly in 
ink. Enclose with your letter the coupon below, or a good copy 
of it, same size. Write your name and return address on your 
envelope but not on the letter itself. Mail with first-class 
postage. Winners will be notified as soon as judging is com- 
pleted. The decision of the judges will be final. Names of win- 
ners will be announced in the June issue of The INSTRUCTOR. 
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The INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Travel Department 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Enclosed is my Travel Contest Letter of approximately 150 
words. | understand | will be notified if | win a prize, as soon 
as judging is completed. My letter becomes the property of 
The INSTRUCTOR. 


Please Print. Married women: include "'Mrs."* with your own name. 
prin: 0 GO, a cesiteciwsncinistnicnccittescerceins sctesteiisleesclonth blendetieidee beats 
City Zone State 


Educational Position (Be definite) 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY Cn 
the coupons for the items 

ee ee nnn 
are not acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


Helpful “leaching Materials 
you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





General coupons: pages 82, 84, 90, 92, and 94. 
Summer Schools: 94. Travel: 94, 96, 98, 100. 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY. Please send me your current list of books for boys and 
girls. 





Ins. 391 
PORTED oooc occ dees ccc ce ccccccccccseeserescecccegeccesececeeeesoeeseccose Grade .....--s+65 
ES \ Eee Perr rrrrrrrr TT TrrTrT TTT TT TTTTiTTi Tit t tT iii tiki No. Pupils ...... 
ae RTE APE Py OPPPTTTy TT TTT TTTie COLE ET WOOD ccdscte SO 6, ivi c'bxe 4-57 


PTrTTtiiiiiitttitt ti 
THE GARRARD PRESS. Please send me the following: () Copy of Dolch Aids-to-Reading 
materials Catalog; [] Sample copy (with order form for free supply) of Prof. Doich's 
pamphlet, ‘The Play-Way to Learning'’ for distribution to parents. 


Ins. 293 
ST, a 6a db b 66 6000600000006060606000000 00d 006000 ceseecesesersesoooees Grade wcccccscces 
I OT nn 55006 005e ccesesesdcccocercodesecoscecvesevesece BE 62dcéde nas teavstscede 
citi h seks heb SSE 0S 9000000066 00dseeeereseccesocesece OD i ncenas Se cucaandnn 4-57 


Prrtiiiiriiiiittt ttt 
THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. Please send me [] Cram's Classroom Classics Vol. 1 No. 4 
"Orienting Ourselves in Our World with Globes'’ by Edna E. Eisen, Ph.B.; () New Color- 
ful Catalog and Teaching Aids No. 90. 


Ins. 124 
SD ln bb b06-6:056.600.60.666 5006060 C66 ce ob OES Cerccesooeeroceescencoesones GIOGS cccccccccces 
EE EPH Te eer ery oT PT errr TT Tere rrr TT TTT TIT TL er tT TTY, No. Pupils ..... 
ee ba shh 60s 60% 000 1000000 9566000660400860040 006000 uns dace BOE. kxe cn cens 4-57 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION. Please send me a FREE copy of the 56-page SVE 
Educational Catalog with new supplement of recommended filmstrips, 2 x 2 slides, equip- 
ment and accessories. 


Ins. 197 
SE” nibs 66 664.6.000660 600000 600000 006600000000 0 eOsbeGnbedsegrdocoboooccsess GD cv ececesdsss 
| FE RMPPTTTTTTIETITITITTTTTTT TL TTT Tie SD cldevessansicusduvdes 
sree cehs ba posbeesecescedontessedoeredstecessecess BORD cccccce SOOSS kcvadas 4-57 


EDUCATIONAL KIT ON CANDY. Please send me a Classroom Kit including: 1. 4-color 
chart (17” x 22”); 2. Candy - A Teachers’ Aid Booklet; 3. Film (Candy and Nutrition) 
Information; 4. Table - Food composition of some Candy and Desserts for distribution to 
Pupils; 5. Candy - Chocolate including information on the big 3 nutrients, the history of 
candy, and agricultural products used; 6. Favorite songs. 





Ins. 8 
Ee eee en eee oy ee a er ne eer ery errr ED 6 0kbN 086500 
Lt Err ers Tree T eT TeTETTTOTTITT LTT PTT LTT TTT TTTiT Titer rire No. Pupils 
ST Shedd aGSSSESOb6e400s cas ccendccccorrereccecosonscessé BORD cccvoss DROPS. ccvcseses 4-57 


KRAFT COIN OFFER. | am enclosing $1.00. Please send me the collection of 35 foreign 
coins and World Map Coin Holder, as described on Page 59. (Allow minimum of 3 weeks 
for delivery. Offer good in continental U.S. only.) Offer expires December 31, 1957. 


Ins. 10 
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MEE Geeddebnedsd cececcessccccccccecceseccesccocececococcse ZOMe ...e00+ StOLO cececeees 4-57 











20 charts covering the music theory 
required in the elementary school. The charts 
proceed in logical sequence from the explanation of 
a simple staff to the common musical terms. Simple, 


concise explanations, clear illustrations. Set $1.50. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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MARIAN HUME 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, 
Frederick Carder School, 
Corning, New York 


I N THESE days, when schools are 
fighting strenuously to solicit addi- 
tional support from the community, 
many benefits can come from a 
well-planned field trip. The ma- 
jor purpose, of course, is to provide 
new opportunities for a variety of 
learnings for the boys and girls. But 
not to be overlooked is the good 
impression that you make upon the 
industry visited. The nice part of 
this is that the same preparation 
which assures the first goal will also 
make the second a reality. 

Recently fifty-four children from 
our school visited the Ingersoll 
Rand plant at nearby Painted Post. 
I realized in advance that they 
would see many processes too diffi- 
cult for them to completely com- 
prehend. My first step, therefore, 
was to get enough background in- 
formation so that I could help the 
children do the research that they 
needed. Without an adequate fact 
background, they would not under- 
stand many parts of the operation. 

We set out on our trip feeling 
well prepared. In general, we knew 
“the book story” of operations sim- 
ilar to Ingersoll Rand. We had dis- 
cussed how and when to ask ques- 
tions, rules for touring a plant, and 
acts of courtesy that would make 
our visit cause a mimimum of dis- 
turbance. We had rehearsed how 
to say “thank you,” and we knew 
in advance that if we had some 
questions that were unanswered, 
we could write and receive addi- 
tional information later. 


The Field Trip 


has many Benefits 


The fact that the children made 
a good impression at the plant was, 
of course, gratifying in itself, but 
the best was yet to come. Because 
they had been well prepared, they 
grasped many of the processes keen- 
ly and they came home with vivid 
impressions of the foundry. 

Instead of the usual thank-you 
letter, the children decided to write 
poems and draw pictures to send 
back to the plant superintendent, 
and these were exceedingly well re- 
ceived. Later some were reprinted 
in the Ingersoll Rand News and the 
Corning Evening Leader. As the 
literary editor of the J-R News said, 
“These children had no trouble at 
all in stoking up a creative fire and 
producing some red hot streams of 
poetry and a bubbling batch of 
prose.” 

Curiously enough, some of the 
best writing was done by the boys. 
Possibly this is because they were 
so interested in what they saw. 

Take Gary Brown, for example. 
He wrote: 

We thank the men that took our hand 

And led us through the great huge 
Rand. 

We watched a furnace in its fury 

Sending out its sparks in a flurry, 

As we passed the furnace which like a 
beast 

Was glowing after its scrap iron feast. 

After we left the factory glowing 

We went outside where it was snowing. 


Some of the children chose to 
write letters. Said John Ward: 
“T was a bit disappointed that you did 
not have a blast furnace, but just the 


same, a cupola is better than noth- 
ing.” 


He enclosed in his letter a draw- 
ing of a blast furnace which is 
shown below. Imagine his thrill 

(Continued on page 95) 
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BEGINNERS #308, '%,” diameter 
of wood, .166 diameter of lead, 


black finish. 


For teaching fundamentals, Ex- 
tra large but easily held, with 
thick, sturdy soft writing lead. 


\ADDIE #304, '%,” diameter of 
wood, .136 diameter of lead, blue 
finish. 

Intermediate size for easy transi- 
tion from beginner to more ad- 
vanced writing. 


ICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, 
standard size, yellow finish. 


Favorite of advanced students 
and teachers alike, with eraser 
tip, it offers the smoothest writ- 
ing ever, 


Dixon School Pencils are origi- 
tated under supervision of expert 
teachers of handwriting and have 
special LEADFAST® construc- 
tion, 

|For sample kit and complete information| 


im the Dixon School line, write: | 
L Specify Your Grade 


Educational Dept., Pencil Division—EDI-4 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City 3, N. J. 








Living Book Reports 
(Continued from page 12) 


about himself as the main character in 
his story. This simple form gave us 
the most interesting book reports I had 
received from my class. In order to 
tell about themselves they naturally 
selected the most interesting and un- 
usual events in the life of the char- 
acter, be he either factual or fictional. 

Of course, all of the reports were 
not of equal merit. Those children 
with limited ability wrote short re- 
ports, perhaps four or five sentences. 
Even in those few sentences, they got 
the. idea and as more reports were 
written, they showed progress. Chil- 
dren with greater ability wrote longer 
reports, some even four or five pages 
long. In prior reports they had found 
little to say and that was said in a 
stilted form. Now that they were tell- 
ing about themselves, the words flowed 
freely. We tried to strike a happy 
medium. No one wanted to make his 
report so obvious from the very first 
that his book would be guessed be- 
fore the end of the report. Nor did 
he want to make it so obscure that no 
one would guess the book. If the book 
or character wasn’t guessed, the child 
felt his costume and report weren't 
successful. 

For the first report the pupils were 
encouraged to bring their books to 
school to read in their free time. 
Secrecy and mystery filled the air. 
Book covers were made, so that no 
one would be able to see the title of 
the book and thus guess before Book 
Character Afternoon. 

As soon as each child selected his 
book, I wanted to know which book 
he had decided to read. I wanted to 
have this check so that poor readers 
wouldn’t select books that were too 
difficult and thus become discouraged. 

Our first Book Character Afternoon 
arrived and so did the suitcases, bags, 
and boxes containing the costumes. 





Beth, from Litthke Women, neatly 
solved her costume problem. 


Not one child wore his costume to 
school! He wasn’t going to have any- 
one guessing who he was beforehand. 
The costumes were donned and we 
spent the afternoon giving our reports. 
At recess time we had Betsy Ross, 
Florence Nightingale, Tom Sawyer, 
Long John Silver, William Brz idford, 
Jim Thorpe, Joan of Arc, and a host 
of other characters walking the cor- 
ridor. The children in other classes 
were fascinated; nothing like this had 
ever happened in our school before. 
The interest of the other classes 
whetted our own interest. The chil- 
dren asked if they could give their 
(Continued on page 94) 
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TEACHING COMES ALIVE 
WITH BESELER’S 


Medal I] 


PREO TERT OR 


OPAQUE 








The daily newspapers, a map, watch, magazine covers...a flower, leaf, 
a key... music, handwriting, illustrations of every kind in brilliant color 
or black and white. All these FREE materials—all around you—become 
teaching aids in the VU-LYTE IL. 


Only Beseler’s VU-LYTE II has *Pointex: the built-in optical pointer. A 
clear, sharp arrow points anywhere on the screen... keeps attention right 
where the teacher wants it. *Feed-O-Matic Conveyor: automatically rolls 
copy in and out, gives smooth, untroubled performance, *Delivers Twice 
the Illumination (140 lumens) of prior models. Can be used in partially 
lighted rooms. *VU-LYTE II is smaller, lighter, more compact. *Accepts 
big, three-dimensional objects for projection. Door opens to manipulate 


objects. *VU-LYTE II has provisions to keep books and papers flat and in 
focus. *Lens cap and power cord are permanently attached. *Your choice 
of four beautiful decorator colors: gold, green, blue, black. *The VU-LYTE II 
is the most functional of all opaque projectors. It is a magnificent new instru- 


ment for teaching. Write for the New Free Folder: “TURN TEACHING 
INTO LEARNING.” 


CHARLES Ceaclere COMPANY 


SINCE 1669 


EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OPAQUE AND OVERHEAD PROJECTION APPARATUS. 








Today's Wonders 
10 PICTURE-STORY POSTERS 


emucamenas that explain today's scientific marvels. 
_» fy Supplementary text, related activities, 
set A A and experiments included. Large size 
= = (a! (10” x 13’); printed in two colors. 

| —_ x 


a The posters feature Jet Propulsion, Rockets, 
Sy Television, Atomic Energy, Photoelectric 


Cell, Sonar, Radar, Diesels, Plastics, 
Each set $2.00. Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





and Nylon. 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items C04 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are not acceptable.) Send a 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
General coupons: pages 82, 84, 90, 92, and 94. 
Summer Schools: 94. Travel: 94, 96, 98, 100. 








MASON CANDY MONEY RAISING PLAN. Please send me without any obligation, sam- 
ples and information on your Fund Raising Plan for Schools. (See advertisement on Page 
83.) 





Ins. 586 
TERMS ccc cccccccces POT TOT OCTET TTT TT TTT TTT TTT TT TTY TTT TTT TTT LTT ee GHGS. cccusraccas 
Street or R.D. ........... eoccccccccocccccces eccccccce TTT UT OTT ere TTT CTT e No. Pupils ..... 
Es 0555 66b6606650006 600s 6ess ces cccceseceocosce BOGS cocsnes BUMS sccdovins 4-57 





@® HOLIDAY HANDICRAFTS. Please send me the TRU COLOR Catalog of Holiday Handi- 





Ins. 572 

NAME cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccereeseeeeeeeeeseeeeeseeeeeeeeses Grade ...c000. 
PPT, ccccocccccccnccccccccocdonsedccevenssvesecesescocdoecooccccces No. Pupils ..... 
St LUMA ad abode 04 6 do8 000b00060.2d0bs0ccsbsderccescoeses BONG ncasese DONG: casstaase 4-57 
@ GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORP. Please send ng daeatition literature on the: Guidabion 

Duplicator and actual samples of the Gestetner ‘'printed look."* 

Ins. 585 
SP POPPTTTITTTITITTTTETILIELE TTT LETTE Tee GBreS® coccccccses 
ES ree pe debeibitpiide Unineantiancncies No. Pupils ..... 
Cy ccescccescooss PTTTTITIST TIT TLI TT TTTT TTT TTT TTT Zone ......- rere 4-57 





THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. Yes, | am interested in new creative art ideas. 
Please send me a copy of your colorful circular ‘‘Art Materials for Beginners."' 





Ins. 222 
DEED 6666006 0006500600 0ccncdeObbneSbesesbn ers ocrccccedeceseevcccccccecese GREES  coscsececes 
Street or R.D. ........ ascoceedsehecarte SEREDS000SS 00608) 006 beR SKE SO Ce CeCeees No. Pupils ..... 
AEE phases heed s6004e0 0065066404 0b0Ed CER OSSs coccnces BORO conenes Deee sesssivve 4-57 





THE AROUND THE WORLD PROGRAM. Please send me the free album on Italy, 25 
color prints, protective case and giant map of the World, and enroll me as a member 
with privileges described on Page 1. 


Ins. 348B 
SEED Sebo Gb6 cb cbebdseccocccecesovesssvéoooe Cheeereescsccecccccoescereces GOSS oe sedcsdsooss 
EE “ab ebASRUiSOb 000546000000 60b006b0,00006 060046000000 000600000088 No. Pupils ..... 
City .ccccccccccces dndbnacdenernes conthesdotcnce gnéesesoece BORD csécdon CRW vcnsecince 4-57 





SCHOOLS 


eee eeee 


GUIDES FOR TRAVEL AND SUMMER 





Please send me a free guide map 


ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY. 
and illustrated booklets about the Province of Ontario. 


Ins. 142 
NAMA coccccccccsescccccccceccececcecccccesseseoee ecccccecce eocccccce COCecccccccccccccceseses 
BOGS TGF BBD. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce phbnbedhnetssdens hadecus (0.065000000606000080000 
GRY ccvccccccce POSS SOS SESS cc csscosocccescoececcooccoccecce OD scdéces DE “iisccvces 4-57 





UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Dean, Summer Session. Please send me complete informa- 
tion about the Summer School at the University of Colorado. (See advertisement on Page 





81.) 
Ins. 166 
Dt RaehheSSOGosGEe SUR ERSSE SObEs ee 606s 0.00 66005085400 cb06 6b0asbbeeeeoes eee beceieecceccese 
ines cches bbe beueeheshbebeneen 66 b0b00e066600b0sneeesees eses0esecceccees« 
Cy .ccccce SU PRARECS eas eebecees) NEw Oe0 Cbaen 66050006006 Rt icsaes SUGD: scensiecds 4-57 





UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Dean Summer Session. Please send me helpful complete 
bulletin on the Summer Session at the University of Minnesota. 








Ins. 74 
T, oF BB. coccccece Pe RMORESGS E50 08s 064005060060008000000808006566046060008 6606 cbba008 06608 
tt hibit ihaehatth dhehscadhebs ienbobeenevsticsone MOND i cdcics Pe checceuasd 4-57 
e eeeeeece SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSHESSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSOSSESSESESEESESOOOEEOSE 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS. Please send me 
your catalog describing the variety of studies leading to the degree of Master of Arts in 
Liberal Studies. 

Ins. 551 
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Living Book Reports 
(Continued from page 93) 


reports for the other sixth grade. As 
there was time and their teacher was 
willing, we invited them in. This time 
they were to guess the books. At the 
end of the afternoon my class asked, 
“May we invite the other sixth grade 
next time?” Our living book reports 
were a success! 

After discussing the situation with 
the class, it was decided that one book 
a month was a fair assignment. It 
would give everyone plenty of time to 
read the book even with their many 
other interests. It would also give the 
person who wanted a particular book 
a chance to get that book if it was out 
of the library at the time he went for 
it. I realized then, as I do now, that 
eight to ten books a year is a small 
number. But for those who weren't 
reading any, it was a big step forward. 
I hoped that reading would be habit- 
forming if they felt it wasn’t a chore. 
Those who were avid readers wouldn’t, 
or didn’t, stop at ten. 

Each Book Character Afternoon we 
invited a different class to be our 
guests and guess our books. Television 
had nothing on our audience partici- 
pation. An interesting side light was 
that we created interest in reading 
among some of our audience. We also 
invited our public librarians a number 
of times. They were particularly in- 
terested, as they had helped many of 
the children select the books. At our 
final Book Character Afternoon, the 
children invited their mothers and 
fathers, who were asked to guess our 
books, too. 

Each time we invited a group it 
meant letters had to be written. This 
provided a natural letter-writing situ- 
ation. So our reports served more 
than one purpose. 

Since there was no longer any need 
for secrecy in our class after the first 
Book Character Afternoon, as new au- 
diences would do the guessing, the pu- 
pils were generous in sharing ideas 
and help in creating costumes. I sus- 
pect that at times certain books were 
read because of the costume the reader 
could make. 

I was just as fascinated during 
Book Character Afternoon as the chil- 
dren, for I never knew what the cos- 
tumes would be. The children really 
showed ingenuity. Peter Stuyvesant 
was the character that had me plainly 
stumped, but not Billy who portrayed 
him. I didn’t know how he was going 
to have a peg leg. Billy solved the 
problem with a sink plunger. He cut 
it down, making it the same length as 
his leg from the knee down. He placed 
the plunger upside down, put his knee 
in the cup, and behold, there was Peter 
Stuyvesant, peg leg and all! Will 
Rogers wore chaps made out of wrap- 
ping paper and pinned to his pants. 
Beth in Little Women showed her 
originality in designing pantalettes. 
They looked so authentic I asked 
where she got them. “These are my 
pajama bottoms with elastics around 
my ankles,” was her explanation. 

A hoop skirt for Heidi was a simple 
matter, that is if you happened to 
think of it. Our Heidi’s mother had 
fashioned it from two wire hangers 
twisted into a circle with several strips 
of tape attached to an elastic for the 
waist band. Over this went the skirt 
and made as nice a hoop skirt as any 
girl might want. 

This year my reading and book re- 
ports are no problem. ‘The fifth grades 
of last year saw and enjoyed our Book 
Character Afternoons. Now that they 
are in the sixth grade they know that 
reading and book reports can be fun 
and are looking forward to being a 
book character for an afternoon. 
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Accommodations 
for 1000 guests 


HOTEL [Ruattunn] 
CHESTERFIELD 


130 West 49th Street. New York 
Write for illustrated booklet 
GARAGE ACROSS THE STREET 




















COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stay ot this modern 25- 
story hotel. All rooms 
outside exposure. Large, 


rooms with kitch- 
enette, private 
bath,from $6 

daily. Two room 
suites from $10.50 


SPECIAL MONTHLY 
RATES! 


Air-conditioning & 


Broadway at 75th St., New York 
Oscor Wintrab, Managing Director 








Open June 26 to September 4 
$10-$15 daily on American Plan 


Beautifully landscaped grounds. Golf, 

tennis, bathing, sand beach, cliff walk 

Art studios, shops, churches, theatres, 

two movies. Social activities. Sprinkler 

protection. Write for literature. Cottage 

rooms, European Plan. May to October 
L. and M. H. MERRILL 


N QUIT, MAINE 













WTER- NOTHING ELSE _ 

piemowh LIKE IT! 

; 10,000 Indians, All Tribes 
AUGUST 8-11 



















36 Big Pages, Fully Ilustrated, 
with Hundreds of unusual items 
ond Interesting Projects; Save on 
MOSAICS, CERAMICS, MUSIC BOX 
end CLOCK MOVEMENTS, ART SUP- 
PLIES, PLASTICS, CANDLE DIPPING, 
SHELLCRAFT, etc. Contains Easy 
“Show How” Instructions on many 
Types of Craft Work. Lists over 100 
inexpensive booklets. SEND FOR 


FREE wetprut CATALOG TODAY 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. B., 330 E. 23rd St., N.Y. 10., N.Y. 
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New Sheldon Series 
Makes Its Debut 


(Continued from page 20) 


Books in the series include: 
GRADE 1—Readiness Book 1—Pic- 
ture Stories; Readiness Book 2—More 
Picture Stories; Pre-Primer 1—At 
Home; Pre-Primer 2—Here and Near; 
Pre-Primer 3—Here and Away; Activ- 
ity Book for 3 Pre-Primers; Senior 
Pre-Primer—At Home and Away; Ac- 
tivity Book for At Home and Away; 
Primer—Our School; Activity Book for 
Our School; First Reader—Our Town; 
Activity Book for Our Town. 
GRADE 2—Readiness Second Reader 
—Fields and Fences; Activity Book for 
Fields and Fences; Second Reader— 
Town and Country; Activity Book for 
Town and Country. 

GRADE 3—Readiness Third Reader 
—Magic Windows; Activity Book for 
Magic Windows; Third Reader—Sto- 
ry Caravan; Workbook for Story Car- 
avan. 

GRADE 4—Fourth Reader—Believe 
and Make-Believe; Activity Book for 
Believe and Make-Believe. 

GRADE 5-—Fifth Reader—Finding the 
Way; Activity Book for Finding the 
Way. 

GRADE 6-—Sixth Reader— Arrival and 
Departures; Activity Book for Arrival 
and Departures. 

Textbook committees will want to 
examine this vocabulary analysis chart. 


Grade New Cumulative Running 
Words Words Words 
PP 1 21 21 324 
PP 2 21 42 703 
PP $ 21 63 1449 
Sen. PP 0 63 1706 
Primer 95 158 5894 
Ist R. 182 340 9492 
2.1 2. 207 547 13500+ 
2.2R. 204 751 16400+ 


3.1 R. 370 1121 25300+ 
3.2 R. 359 1480 27800 + 
4th R. 684 2164 56000 + 
5th R. 767 2931 56000 + 
6th R. 737 3668 77000+ 


Published by Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 
the series warrants close attention in 
those schools where the adoption of a 
new reading series is being considered. 
An informative brochure will be sent 


to you upon request, 


The Field Trip 
Has Many Benefiits 


(Continued from page 92) 


when the superintendent replied that 
if the foundry ever needed a blast fur- 
nace, he would get one just like it. 

Here are Philip Hocker’s verses. 

The iron was hot, 

The patterns too 

And men of the Rand 

We are thankful to you. 

The cupola bright, 

The slag had to cool, 

The sand was well cleaned 

By a magnetized tool. 

The huge crane overhead 

Made my spine feel cold, 

As you poured out the iron 

And picked up the mold. . . 

Frank Shield, Jr., expressed his feel- 
ings in a couplet: 

The workers at the Rand, you'll find, 

Are always very nice and kind. 


Ingersoll Rand was pleased with the 
trip because they realized that the chil- 
dren looked upon the factory not only 
as a place of interest, but also as a 
source of inspiration. If we can im- 
part that feeling to the industries that 
open their doors to school groups, the 
field trip can become one of the best 
public relations tools which the school 
can employ. 














BANG-UP TEXAS-SIZE VACATION 
AHEAD! Wide open spaces. Friendly 

faces. Unusual places. CARLSBAD 

uplifting. 
Mysterious WHITE SANDS ... shifting 
... drifting. Cowboys ’n’ 

Indians. Rodeos. Horses! One 
of America’s highest golf courses. 

Missions. Ghost Towns. Mountain 
Resorts. BIG BEND Nat’l 


CAVERNS... weird... 


Park. Your favorite sports. 


OLD MEXICO: bullfights, fiestas, shops. 
For FAMILY fun — El Paso’s 
sure TOPS! And the cost is 


small. So c’mon, you-all! 













BBS tee Frescince te Ci Pave, Tees 
\ Please send illustrated folders | ¥ 

checked here: El Paso, Sunshine 
Playground (} 46 Things to 
See (} Mexico Literature (1) 




















When doing an Indian 
program, there’s a lot of 
help in Mason’s Book of Indian- 
Crafts and Costumes. 
How to Make and 

Use Them. 

Authentic. With 

clear diagrams and 
easy, concise directions 
for complete dress, 

war bonnets, rosettes, 
feather bustles, 
dancing bells, etc. 
Correct make-up. 

118 fascinating pages. 





A quick little refresher! 













CAPE-LIKE YOKE MADE 

SEPARATE AND ANNED- 

SEWED TO DRESS ACROSS 
SHOULDERS 























To get BOOK of INDIAN-CRAFTS and 
COSTUMES, write The Ronald Press Co., 
115 East 26th St., N. Y. City. $5. Your 
PTA or Library might buy for you. 





So many times and places chewing 
delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
helps give you a lift—such as when you're 

under dryer; motoring; after busy day. 








ITESTS..... 


for Classroom Use 


lowa tests of educational aptitude 
and achievement. 


xkkk 
The New lowa Spelling Scale. 
KKK 
Standardized tests of leading publishers. 
Write for catalogue and prices. 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 


Extension Division, State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 














—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
Order your subscription today. 








THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 







AN ONTARIO 
. VACATION IS 
SUCH A PLEASANT CHANGE 


Write j on 
vacati elaxation 


Denise McDonald, Ontario Travel Hostess, 
Room 555, Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ont. 
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General: pages 82, 84, 90, 92, 94. Summer Schools: 94. Travel: 94, 96, 98, 100. 





PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. Please send me free descriptive literature on Prince Edward 
Island, the ‘'Garden Province of Canada." 





Ins. 559 
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BL PASO SUNLAND CLUB. Please send me your literature on El Paso Sunland Club, 
46 Things to Do, and Mexico's Central Highway. 





Ins. 115 
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VIRGINIA DEPT. OF CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT. Please send me a free copy of 
your pictorial booklet on Virginia. 


Ins. 313 
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NEW BRUNSWICK TRAVEL BUREAU. Please send me a copy of your free booklet on 
New Brunswick, Canada. 
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TRAILWAYS. Piease send me information on pleasure planned tours to America's Vaca- 
tion Areas. Am interested in a trip or tour to 
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QUEBEC PROVINCIAL PUBLICITY BUREAU. Please send me a copy of your booklet “La 
Province de Quebec’’ with road maps. 


Ins. 176 
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NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, INC. *. 117. Plea d f pesies 
folder on scenic, historic Natural Bridge. bop a a 


Ins. 491 
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= YOUR OWN COPY OF 

AB Se. THE INSTRUCTOR 
HELPS YOU DO A BETTER 
TEACHING JOB . . . MEANS 
LESS WORK FOR YOU. 








1 YEAR $5 2 YEARS $9 
y Mail Your Subscription Today to: 


THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N. Y. 
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GAMES int 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education, State University Teachers 
College, Geneseo, New York 


COUPLE TAG—Grades 3-6 


Each player selects a partner. They stand side by side with inside 
hands joined. One person is chosen to be “it.” “It” tries to grasp the 
free hand of one member of any couple. If he succeeds, the other mem- 
ber of the couple becomes “‘it.” If the group is large, several “its” may 
be used to make this game more active. A good game to play on the 
playground in the spring. 


ROPE JUMPING—AIll Grades 


A. Rope Selection 

1. If funds do not permit purchasing ready-made ropes, No. 10 win- 
dow sash cord may be purchased from a hardware store. By cutting 
your own, you can have the advantage of varying lengths. 

2. To judge the correct individual rope length, double the rope and 
hold it at hip height. It should touch the floor. For long ropes, 16’ to 
20’ is adequate. 

3. After cutting each rope, wrap the ends tightly with linen thread or 
adhesive tape, to prevent raveling or fraying. 

B. Teaching Aids 

1. Have youngsters jump with the beat of a drum or with piano chords. 
The weight should be on the balls of the feet, with knees and ankles slight- 
ly flexed. 

2. Work for a two-count jump with a big and a little, or a strong and 
a weak, jump alternating. This should be a steady rhythm. It may help 
to count or to jump with the children. 

3. Let each child jump a long rope with two turners and see if the 
three can maintain a steady rhythm. It helps to keep repeating “jump, 
jump,” and so on, or to jump with the child. 

4. Give the children each a short jump rope. Ask them to turn the 
rope so that it hits the floor in front of them. They leap over with one 
foot leading. This is repeated and eventually through trial and error 
they will be able to keep the rope going continuously. Practice is impor- 
tant and provision of short periods each day will aid in learning the skills 
of rope jumping. 

C. Short Rope Stunts—Variations in foot movements. 

The following stunts are listed in order of difficulty with the simple 
ones at the beginning. The simpler stunts should be accomplished in the 
first grade. 

1. Two-count jump. Rope is turned forward. Jump with both feet 
together. A small jump should be taken in between each jump over the 
rope. 

2. Leaps or skipping. Two-count. One foot leaps over the rope and 
then the other foot is brought over during one swing of the rope. 

3. Hopping on one foot. This may be a one-count or a two-count 
movement. Youngsters should strive to hop continuously, using either 
foot. 

4. Combinations. Jump four times with both feet together, hop four 
times on right foot and then four times with left foot. Repeat. Encour- 
age children to form many patterns as they become more proficient with 
other stunts. 

5. Running while stepping over the rope. Rope goes around once for 
each step taken. 

6. Galloping. One foot leads but both feet go through the rope with 
each turn. 

7. Step hop. One foot steps over the rope and a hop is taken while 
the other foot is in the air. The free foot then steps through and a hop 
is taken, and so on. 

8. Forward and backward spring jump. Land with feet apart, one up 
and the other one back. Both feet should touch at the same time. Al- 
ternate back and forth. This may be done in one count or in two, using 
a small jump in place before changing feet. 

9. Side spread and together. Land with feet spread to the side and on 
next jump bring feet together. A small jump may be taken between each 
change to make this a two-count movement. 

10. Hot pepper. Speed jumping, one swing for each jump. 

11. Deep knee bend. Jump in a deep squat position. If it is necessary 
to shorten the rope, wrap it around the hands. 
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Fifth-Graders Take a Crack at Anthropology 
(Continued from page 91) 


and naive expression of patriotism in 
the words of these fifth-graders. 

5th NARRATOR—We ended our study 
by deciding that we are very glad to 
live in the United States. If we were 
Japanese, we would live on small 
islands with too many people. If we 
were Eskimos, we would have to fight 
the blizzards, and really struggle for 
existence. If we were Central Afri- 
cans, we would still be primitive peo- 


Eskimo Children (film), Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Eskimos—Winter in Western Alaska 
(film, color, and black and white), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc. 

Giants and Dwarfs, “Belgian Congo” 
(film, color, and black and white), 
Films of the Nations Distributors, 
Inc., 62 West 45th St., New York 
36. 


ERRITT ple, and not even have our own gov- Giant People~The Watussi (film), 
of Physical ernment—and, of course, we can’t live Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
ty Teachers in the future! Inc. 

New York pONNA—I would rather live in the Japan, AFSR (U.S. Gov't film), Unit- 


ith inside 


United States because we have free- 
dom. There are many more things to 
do, and have. It is a rich country with 
its soil, water, and intelligent people. 


ed World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 

Ave., New York 29. 
Japan—80,000,000 Mouths to Feed 

(film, color, and black and white), 


grasp the There are laws which protect people’s Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
her mem- rights. Courts punish people who dis- Inc. 
a. a obey those laws, but everyone has the Japan: The Land and the People 
its” may right to a fair trial. You can have (film, color, and black and white), 
ay on the fun in the United States. You can go Coronet Films. 
swimming in public pools. You can Life in Cold Lands—Eskimo Village 
visit other states. You can go into the (film, color, and black and white), 
woods and make friends with animals. Coronet Films. 
You can ride horses. You love your Living in Central Africa—Congo and 
parents, and they love you! Guinea Coast, “Living in a. 
aera a - (filmstrip, color), Society for Visual 
=)" A-V SUGGESTIONS Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 


By cutting 


Africa—Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda 
-region, tribes, animals, _ birds, 
plants, and flowers (filmstrips, col- 


Pkwy., Chicago 14. 
Living in Japan, “Living in Eastern 
and Southeastern Asia” (filmstrip, 


rope and or), Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, color), Society for Visual Educa- 
ges, 16” to Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, tion, Inc. 
Ill. People Are People Series—daily life of 
thread or Alaska: A Modern Frontier—includes rural families in 12 countries (film- 
Eskimos on the coast of the Bering strips), Young America Films, Inc. 
Sea (films, color, and black and People of the Congo—The Mangbetu 
no chords. white), Coronet Films, Coronet (film), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
kles slight- Building, Chicago 1. Films, Inc. - 


strong and 


Arctic, “Neighbors North and South” 
(filmstrip), Life Filmstrips, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


Pygmies of Africa (film), Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Story of the Development of Man— 


, may help Children of Japan (film), Encyclo- stone age, shelter, clothing, writing, 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. primitive tools (filmstrips), Society 
see if the Children of the Orient (filmstrips, for Visual Education, Inc. 


ng “jump, 


color), Young America Films, Inc., 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 


We, the Japanese People (U.S. Gov't 
film), United World Films, Inc. 
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a THE DAY AFTER | 
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p over the ) EASTER f 
( 
To nd IF YOU ever catch up with that : * 
ho . Easter Bunny, you'll pin his ears Stretch out, look out, move 
- back! You never saw such _ ill- about! Have fun as you watch 
two-count tempered, tired children as you had : . y 
sing either today. Stomachache! Sick! Tired! the passing scenery or meet 
Irritable! Yellow, yes, yellow, just . . 
hop four the color of egg yolks mnoneeens — friends in the gay lounge 
’ Too much Easter, too much egg yolk. ’ 
. _Encour- The day started off with a bang f ee Ors ~ Santa Fe’s famous 
icient with when Donna came in with a “mad” f streamliners. 
4 on. No amount of wheedling would } 
shake it! No games were fun. No * 
d once for story was interesting. No reading was EL CAPITAN e THE CHIEF 
h a challenge. Just a “mad.” Mad at Chicago and Los Angeles 
rope wit everyone. And how that spreads! 
e Like thin icing on a warm cake. SAN FRANCISCO CHIEF 
“1 Jeanette caught it next and spoiled Chicago and San Francisco 
aken while } our gym period, and then Carolyn a 
and a hop caught it. When she catches something, she stays caught. f 
Many hours and much preaching later, Donna comes to you— f 
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ar Al. “What happened before you left home this morning, Donna? Surely One way fare 4 y | 
. ss something happened to make you like this all day.” { between Chicago 
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ide and this old blue thing!” r Son Francisco— 
cape At the end of the weary day . . . the new Easter dress .. . taken off ’ Round trip 
: and hung away . ... today Cinderella stripped of her finery .. . in rags { only $99.40 
... sitting in the ashes all day. { 
. Daddy—a new dress—just one day—Oh, Daddy ..... r 
s necessary * New HI-LEVEL El Capitan, $5 extra fare Chicago to Los Angeles 
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@ UNITED AIR LINES. Please send me the descriptive booklets which | have checked: 





8 Pen Cost Hawaiian Vacations; [] Low Expense California Vacations; [) List of Free 
viation Education Materials and Services. 


Ins. 61 
Ss ME Es 5600 a 6000065060805 65500400060000600080b00000 08068 Coeesesccccccccceosooce 
PsN SRCEERELE ESE Ssebcoccccccoce SW OROHEENESES520.66050000060605060600550000000 000000008 
ES EES SES ee ee BORO ccevses BOE ccvcscces 4-57 





1957 VACATION GUIDE TO NEW YORK STATE, Room 731. Please send me the 196-page 
"New York State Vacationlands'' . . . . giving full details on 550 resorts in 15 vacation 


regions . .. + @ total of 208 illustrations, 81 in full color . . . . and listing types of ac- 
commodations available and rates. This book not available in quantity. 

Ins. 141 

MERE URERS SA wa6U Rebus b6cvinen eked so edb sededhdudintdnssadcbabudssnscesaccecedesdenies 

INES <i nd Rev ehhks 6h ebaeeeUe babebekedeesindhienhiovccecetadessedeniesscdeceseecsbasese 

EE cite ccc thcubethssseececienh ctatindedsasvastdaene BOE. eseecs Be. sctseeens 4-57 





SOUTH DAKOTA DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, A. |. Pankow, Publicity Dir. Please 
send a copy of your attractive free color folder on the Black Hills of South Dakota. 


Ins. 139 
PR GUW6 OVi day's choc deebeedse bbe over dwacces chetseesece Covdeccccceccecoce eoccccececece 
Sy MEN SSob paced hbase boocesee $00650560 000000660 06000060605505550S50004 66060 060586000000 
TE Pebdséeecodkeeestdesccees Cecccccccccccocccccccccccces BORG sccsces State ...ce00. 4-57 


@ MARYLAND, DEPT. OF INFORMATION. Please send me a copy of your free Kit on the 





state of Maryland. 


SE DbkeS bo had 400 0005006 6460400006080000000 ° 


St. or R.D. 








GRAY LINE SIGHT-SEEING COMPANIES, ASSOCIATED. Please send us full information 
on Visual Educational City Tours for school children of all ages. 








Ins. 173 
Dh AUbeee OSSEUAEROad TEA BS 6 EES O008S 600006 eb 00s ccsedeooesscccocose CO recccecccsesesessssess 
aaa ee OP ee Ee ee ee eT ee ee ee eee ae 
TR tiss Laciodabcieee ved éiebendessnsetadcchat BORO bccccee wee 4-57 
e ee seeceese e ecese eeeeeceeee SSSHOSSSSSSSSESSSCSSEECCSESESESCESE 

oy GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU. Please send me CANADIAN VACATION 
01-2-03-57-02. 

Ins. 169 
siecle rhad ede Re nee ae edeceens s+ £bb bd) 006000 000Keoseeencseeeseeceéoneete 
i iia ihe eibesbakesstsds es 6 pebsbsedbebhsev0ssnddendecdeeines 0cédsceseteonsecs 
GG cdccsccccece HEURES GOUNCEE)666 0608 8h 0 609050 6s 660000608 BORD 0vssee0 DOG: scsiseses 4-57 





NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU. Please send me free: () New Booklet, ‘'Land of 
Enchantment''; () Official Highway Map; () New Mexico "Indian Arts & Crafts’’ folder. 


Ins. 145 











PICTO-WORD Flash Cards 


Set | 60 drawings with identifying words from 
the First Gates Word List. 
Set Il 60 drawings with identifying words from 
the First and Second Gates Word List. 
Ideal for use in your vocabulary building 
program. One side of the cards features appealing 
line drawings of familiar animals and objects 
for recognition games. On the reverse side is 
the name of the animal or object. These words 
can be used like any vocabulary flash cards. 
Suggestions for the teacher are included. 


Each set $1.50. Order trom: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


Made 


Bieyele Safety in Action—Excel- 
lent booklet prepared by the National 
Commission on Safety Education and 
designed to tie in bicycle safety with 
the school curriculum (Naiional Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 léth St, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; $.50 each; reduc- 
tion on quantity orders). 


Brighten Your Fuature—Booklet 
on dental health education for children 
in grades 7 to 9; it is part of a dental 
unit which also contains a_ teacher’s 
manual and wall chart; when writing, 
ask for information about this com- 
pany’s below-cost toothbrushing kits 
(Educational Service Dept. CKU, 
Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20; free). 


Candy—Kit prepared to aid in teach- 
ing the nutritional values of candy; a 
short history of the commodity is also 
included; most useful in middle and 
upper gtades (National Confectioners’ 
Association, 221 N. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago 1; free). 


Daily Work Planning Guide— 
Guide to systematic scheduling of the 
school maintenance crew’s daily work; 
plus suggestions on building mainte- 
nance, and tips on caring for mechan- 
ical equipment and on maintenance 
methods for various kinds of floors 
(Advance Floor Machine Co., 4102L 
Washington Ave., N., Minneapolis 12, 
Minn.; free). 


Devil and the Dream—Playlet on 
human relations with seven speaking 
parts (more nonspeaking parts may be 
added) and having a running time of 
20 minutes; for upper grades (Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai Brith, 515 
Madison Ave., New York 22; $.15 each). 


Homemade Toys—Booklet giving 
suggestions and instructions for making 
toys for both girls and boys; use this to 
interest parents, especially fathers, in 
undertaking a project of this type for 
your primary classes (New Mexico A. 
& M. College, Extension Service, State 
College, New Mexico; free). 


How to Organize a Stamp Club 
—Kit designed to help boys and girls 
form their own stamp club; includes in- 
formation on how to get started, how to 
hold meetings, sample applications for 
membership, and so on (American 
Stamp Dealers’ Association, Inc., 116 
Nassau St., New York 38; free). 


Independence National Histori- 
eal Park, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Informational and descriptive material 
about this park; Catalog No. I 29.58: 
17/2 (Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.; $.25). 


May Day Celebrations for Chil- 


dren—Booklet giving several songs 
and directions for dances, poems to 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO 


Order 


dramatize, directions for costumes, his- 
tory of May Day; everything you need 
to conduct a May Day festival (Edi- 
toria! Department, F. A. Owen Publish. 
ing Co. Dansville, N.Y.; send 3-cent 
stamp for each copy wanted). 


OAS—A Digest of Its Activities—A 16 
mm. sound film, black and white and 
color, on the Organization of American 
States and its Secretariat, The Pan 
American Union; it may be borrowed 
by schools, churches, and community 
organizations (Office of Public Rela- 
tions, Pan American Union, Washing: 
ton 6, D.C.; free except for transporta- 
tion costs). 


Pocket Guide to Anywhere—Aid 
to anyone planning to travel in a for- 
eign country; explains how Americans 
traveling in foreign countries are actu- 
ally unofficial “ambassadors,” and so 
discusses what to do and what not to do 
in a country whose language and cus- 
toms are different from ours; Catalog 
No. D 2.8: An 9/956 (Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C.; $.20). 


Sailing into Reading—Handbook 
written particularly for parents to help 
them understand modern methods of 
teaching reading as well as giving sug- 
gestions for ways parents can help at 
home to sharpen and strengthen their 
children’s reading skills (National 
School Public Relations Association, 
1201 l6th St, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.; single copy, $.50; rates for quan- 
tity orders). 


Seminole Musie—243 songs and 
dances of this group of Indians, includ- 
ing those for success in hunting, for 
treatment of the sick, and songs con- 
nected with legends; Catalog No. SI 
2.3:161 (Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.; $1.00). 


Summertime Safety—Summertime 
activities, hazards, safe practices, and 
other information of particular interest 
to elementary children are included on 
this 11” x 17” chart (National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; sin- 
gle copy free to teachers; 50 for $1.00). 


Vaeation Folders—Brochures giv- 
ing rates and offices from which cars 
can be rented; folders on several for- 
eign lands as well as U.S. and Canadian 
cities; mention destination (Hertz Sys 
tem, Inc., Stationery Department, 218 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4; free). 


Your Records... and How You 
Can Protect Them—Booklet dis- 
cussing the need for keeping school 
records in fireproof cabinets and ex- 
plaining types of such equipment; also 
ask for folders SC777 and SC781 (Rem- 
ington Rand, Room 1142, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10; free). 
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CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 





ostumes, his- 
ng you need 
sstival (Edi- 
wen Publish. 
d 3-c — se 
4). = Dear Mary Virginia, 
Have you sent for the DISNEY- 
LAND GLOBE GAME, played with 
Disney characters on magnetic bases? 
Goofy, Pluto, Donald, and Mickey race 


THIS WILL BE THE HIGH SPOT 
OF YOUR Qgébee TRIP 


The Rocher Percé of Gaspé is only one of countless 


ivities—A 16 
d white and 
of American 


t, The Pan each other over the “game track” b : : : 

° : pt auty spots tha n oli 

be borrowed through all four Disney “lands”; Ad- ° y spot ¢ you will e poy Ca yous h day 
| community ventureland, Tomorrowland, Fantasy- in picturesque, romantic, historic 
Public Rela- land, and Frontierland . . . . each trying 







Province de Québec. 


yn, Washing- Moves are deter- 


r transporta- 


to get HOME first. 


mined by chance cards and a spinner 
on top of the globe which measures 8” 
aeross and stands 1044” high. With the 
globe, 4 magnetic figures, rules, and 
48 cards, the game is $4.95. From Rand 
McNally Co., Box 7600, Chicago 80, Tl. 
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The new ELECTRIDUCT, a safety 


device for eliminating tripping acci- 
dents in classrooms and offices, is a com- 
plete extension cord with beveled rub- 


age and cus 
urs; Catalog 
perintendent 
snt Printing 
oe3 ©$.20). 


t_Handbook 
rents to help 
methods of 
s giving sug- 
can help at 


ber cover and outlet that may be swept 
over, walked on, and is designed to 
withstand caster traffic. It comes in 4’, 
5’, 6’, and 10’ lengths. Address: Ideas, 
Inc., 615 S. 2nd St., Laramie, Wyo. 


A rainy-day recess game for one or 
more children (or adults) is SWING 
BALL, from Aids Associates, 1011 East 
8th Street, Los Angeles 21, California. 
It consists of a pole, with a grooved 








For road maps and helpful information, write— 
Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Canada; 
or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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ngthen their 
s (National 
Association, 
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on a mountainside 


dise, a cord and a ball attached to the 
pole. Players swing the ball around the 
pole, and the string, to which the ball 
is also attached, finally comes to rest in 
one of the grooves of the disc, which in- 
dicates the score shown on the outer 
playing field, until it reaches 1000 
points. Then the playing is done on the 


Would you try SILK SCREEN 
PRINTING in your classroom if you 
had concise information on the usual 
methods—paper stencil, tusche, lacquer 


songs and film, reverse color printing, and the in- 


dians, includ- direct photographic method? There is inner field when the game is won with 
hunting, for a $1.25 book by James Eisenberg 2000. There is an arithmetic section 
1 songs con- (McKnight & McKnight Publishing which gives number-computing experi- 
alog No. SI Company, Bloomington, Ill.) that is ence to elementary children. This 


f Documents, 


profusely illustrated and has basic tech- 
ce, Washing- 


niques for all beginners. 


game comes with 10” or 30” poles. 


Summertime 
ractices, and 
cular interest 
included on 
ynal Commis- 
, NEA, 1201 
6, D.C.; sin- 
50 for $1.00). 


I observed a demonstration 
of PLAY-DOH, the modeling 
compound which ends model- 
ingclay mess even when very 
young children work with it. It 
is clean, not sticky, and won't 
stain hands, furniture, or floors. 

Made by Rainbow Crafts, 
Inc., 2815 T, Highland Avenue, 
Norwood 12, Ohio, it is packed 
in large or small cans for max- 
imum convenience for use at 





...ze MOUNT RUSHMORE 
inthe BLACK TILES ot sour varota 


Shaped in granite on a mountain 6,000 feet high, mighty Mount 
Rushmore speaks to the ages. In this most gigantic of Man’s 
monuments, the busts of four great American Presidents are scaled to 


‘ochures giv- 
1 which cars 
} several for- 
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ind Canadian *hool with large or small the proportions of men 465 feet high ... a man 6 feet tall can 
| (Hertz Sys ftoups. When exposed to air - stand within an eye. See Mount Rushmore this summer, visit the 


tment, 218 5S. or slow oven baking, it hard- 
ree). ens. It can be filed, sanded, carved, 
tayoned, or decorated with any paint. 


famed Black Hills Passion Play, enjoy all your favorite sports 
in the fresh, cool setting of the highest mountains east elm 

Rockies. For the vacation that’s different, come to the 

Black Hills of South Dakota! 

SOUTH DAKOTA DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 
A. J. PANKOW, Publicity Director, PIERRE, SO. DAK. 


SAY-IT-LOTTO is a game designed 
It can be 
played by one child (preferably with 
supervision), or with two, 


: to stimulate language ability. 
i How You 


Booklet dis- 
eping school 
nets and ex- 
jipment; also 
SC781 (Rem- 


three, or 
Say-It-Lotto has value as 
drill in 
phonics, and oral 


COLORCIRCLES are aluminum 
dises for making etched trays and coast- 
ets for your home or for gifts. Send to 
Metal Goods Corporation, 5239 Brown 


four players. 





study, 
$1.50 


an interesting word 


é Please send FREE color folder on the Black Hills vocationiand. 
expression. F 
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315 Fourth Avenue, St. Louis 15, Mo., for a color from King Company, Publishers, 4609 Nome ¢ 
, fol am ‘ : North Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 
‘ older, “Coloramic Alumacrafting Is Street 
Here.” Dises come in gold, orchid, sky Make use of learning-device games! 
N IN blue, chartreuse, and copper—in 5 sizes City _ State ph 
TOR. from 4” to 15” in diameter. Your Classroom Shopper ee 
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General: pages 82, 84, 90, 92, 94. Summer Schools: 94. Travel: 94, 96, 98, 100. 





PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS. Please send: [] Adventures in Education, a guide 
to educational travel abroad; () Aviation Education materials folder; [] PAA-Load (model 
aircraft) rules book. 
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@ MISSOURI STATE DIV. OF RESOURCES & DEV., Dept. D-746. Please send me your new 


four-color illustrated booklet with full information on the vacation pleasures to be enjoyed 
in Missouri on a thrifty budget. 


Ins. 165 
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NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU, P.O. Box 130. Please send award-winning, 56-page bro- 
chure, ‘Nova Scotia Camera Tour,'' map, list of accommodations. 


Ins. 183 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE, Information Div. Please send me a copy of your booklet ‘'Tennes- 
see, the Nation's Most Interesting State.’ 





Ins. 311 
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MANITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY. Please send me your 40-page full- 
color book entitled '"WINNIPEG."' 
(Please Print) 





Ins. 230 
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BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS. Please send free illustrated folders, maps, and other 
material, with details of special tickets available for American visitors to Britain. 
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SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, Room 335. Please send me literature featuring Santa Fe 
streamliner El Capitan. 





Ins. 134 
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@ GEORGIAN BAY LINE. Please send descriptive folder with full information about your 





7, 5, and 2-day cruises on the Great Lakes. 
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Send today for your copy of this brand-new 

Catalog of Teaching Aids. Recently revised, 

this handy-size catalog fully describes the 

complete line of Instructor Teaching Aids. 

A postcard will do. Address: F. A. OWEN 

—- COMPANY, Dansville, New 
ork. 


THE Instructor 
Catalog of 
Teaching Aids 


100 THE INSTRUCTOR, April 1957 











The February Cover 


Dear Miss Owen: 

My February Instructor arrived to- 
day, and I like the South Dakota cover 
very much, but I hope teachers don’t 
think that all of South Dakota looks 
like it. We have some cities and towns, 
t00. . « « 

Marjorie Henderson, South Dakota 


I was very pleased to see a painting 
by Mr. Syd Fossum on the February 
cover of the Instructor. Several years 
ago our Seattle Art Museum purchased 
one of his paintings and it has been 
very well liked... . 

Selena Waterman, Washington 


- 
The Bowles Editorial 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I got a real thrill from reading what 
Mr. Chester Bowles had to say about 
“Tomorrow's Exciting World” (Feb., 
p. 23). I would like to mention what 
occurred to me after reading that Pres- 
ident Sukarno quoted Longfellow’s po- 
em on the 180th anniversary of the 
Battle of Lexington. Suppose the situ- 
ation were reversed. What American 
leader, on an important Indonesian an- 
niversary, could quote from one of its 
pieces of literature? 

I agree with everything Chester 
Bowles said, but I want to add another 
thought. American children need to 
know more about other countries. In 
our own school recently, less than 10 
per cent of our sixth graders knew the 
name of Canada’s Prime Minister. . . 
and we are located only twenty miles 
from the border. 

Marian C. Grayson, Michigan 


Let’s have more articles by men like 
Chester Bowles. The Instructor was 
really on the ball with this one. I 
nominate Chip Bohlen, Ambassador 
Conant, and Margaret Mead. I’m sure 
they would all have something wonder- 
ful to say to us as elementary teachers. 

Fred Lernin, California 


* 
February Stories 


Dear Miss Cwen: 
“Mission: Liberty Bell” (Feb., p. 77) 
fact or fiction? 
Carolyn Henderson, Nebraska 


In the main, fact... . 


A point of grammar in the story 
“Sammy and the Town Christening” 
(Feb., p. 76). You speak of central Illi- 
nois as a special place, yet you do not 
capitalize central. Why? In the next 
sentence you say, “Lots in a section of 
land along the Railroad. . . . Why is 
railroad capitalized? ... 

Evelyn Mateer, Indiana 


Using central Illinois is a matter 
of style. We would not capitalize it 
any more than northern Illinois. The 
word railroad was capitalized for ef- 
fect. Incidentally, did you like the 
story? Lincoln stories are hard to 
find, and we thought this one was 
pretty good. 


5 4 
The Viall Article 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I am a senior in Teachers College 
and have specialized in elementary 
work. I have greatly enjoyed my prac- 
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tice teaching, but sometimes I have 
wondered if specializing in elementary 
work will limit my opportunities to go 
into supervision later. Reading Dr. 
Viall’s article (Feb., p. 14) answered 
many questions for me. 

Sam Hallman, Illinois 


. . . « After reading the Viall article, 
“Where Do You Go From Here?” teach. 
ing seems a better bet to me than going 
into administration. Dr. Viall says that 
in New York State there is only one 
administrator for each 260 teachers. In 
other words if I wanted to jump to a 
higher level I would have one chance 
out of 260. I think fll stay where I am. 

Mary Louise Sutton, New York 


Miss Sutton, hadn’t you better go 
back and read again? Dr. Viall said 
one administrator for 260 pupils, 
not teachers. Makes a lot of differ- 
ence, doesn’t it? 


” 
The Space Unit 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I seriously question the wisdom of 
having first graders study space as you 
reported in your February Instructor 
(p. 49). My first graders, I know, would 
not be ready for such a study, and after 
eleven years of teaching I have still to 
see a group that could profit from such 
a unit, 

Pamela S. McGee, Delaware 


You may be right, but this par- 
ticular first grade seemed ready for 
it, and Miss Littleton felt that the 
group gained much from their study, 


* 
Short Articles 
Dear Miss Owen: 


Il am very grateful for your sugges 
tions about what to have the other chil- 
dren do while 1 am working with a 
reading group (Feb., p. 108). This is the 
primary teacher’s greatest problem. ... 


Winifred Marsh, Florida 


“Tricks Up a Substitute’s Sleeve” 
(Feb., p. 88) was good, but we need 
still more help. I think this is only the 
third substitute article this year. 

Esther Shannon, Wisconsin 


I was interested to read Kathryn 
Bracken’s claim that her first graders 
write original stories (Feb., p. 81). My 
own first graders write stories, and 
took some of them quite proudly to a 
teachers’ meeting only to be admon- 
ished that I should have spent the time 
teaching reading. I was decidedly down: 
cast until I read this article... . 

Helen M. Lake, New Mexico 


* 
Counselor Service 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The Instructor couldn't find a better 
Art Counselor than Ivan E. Johnson. 
have taken courses with him, and he is 
really wonderful. 


Jack Abernathy, Florida 


.... Mr. Johnson’s discussion (Feb., p. 
55) was very helpful. I enjoyed all 
three questions. Do the Counselors still 
answer questions directly by mail? 
Rhoda Culbertson, North Carolina 


Yes, Rhoda, the instructions for 
sending questions are in the box on 
the Counselor page. 
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{ra Instructor } ; l | 
oO The Instructor Physical-Political WORK MAPS 
a complete program for developing map reading skills 
I a employs pupil participation in all map studies 


the map study program can be used with every geography text 


~- 8 Work Map Packets 


ay - The World Each Map 
LS { ¢ North America Packet contains: 


Lei * - Canada 
| - 3 Large Wall Maps 31’x40" 


> aoe « United States 
- South America - 3 Sets of Pupil Maps 83"x11" 
plus Additional Maps for Supplementary Activities 


- A complete Teacher's Manual 
prepared by Ruth Anne Korey 


_ - Europe 
° Asia 
° Africa 


The Instructor Work Map Program is designed to help every student make efficient use of maps in acquiring geographical 

learnings. Created especially for The Instructor, the maps have many exclusive features that make them ideal for pupil use. 

The study area of each map is outlined with a heavier line than is used for the rest of the map. Latitude and longitude 
' lines do not cross the study area, and orientation guide arrows are shown on each map. Political divisions are shown in 
‘ the study area. All the maps are printed in blue. 





} Each packet is complete with everything needed for developmental map study. The comprehensive Teacher's Manual pro- 
vides detailed suggestions for using the maps with geography and social studies units. For example, one map may be used 
to develop physical concepts, the second to show how physical conditions influence political growth, and the third for de- 
veloping a resources and products map. One set of the pupil maps is used for each study phase. Suggestions are includ- 

~ Instructor ed for using the remainder of the maps for additional practice and advanced studies. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansvitte, N.Y. 


' 

C lete Seri : Please send me at once the MAP PACKETS selected below: 

uni stapaieantanas H [] The Complete Series of Physical-Political Work Maps - 8 Map ; 

4 of 8 Work ; Packets - @ $22.50 ' 
' 

Man Packets : Individual MAP PACKETS @ $3.00 each 

yf P : [] The World [] South America ; 

“e ~,, $22.50 : [] North America [| Europe : 

, -f ‘ [| Canada [] Asia ; 

[] United States C] Africa : 

' 

5 : Total Amount of this ‘order $ ' 

Individual [] Enclosed is $......... payment in full. [) Bill me, payable in 30 days. } 

wnctidinnen ; Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 

/ v ' H 

ra Work Map Packets + Nome... BS 7 

fr~- "4 ’ 

$3.00 cach : Street or R. D.... 

| 1 ' 

- ; City & Zone. State — 
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Zuiii Shalako 


Dancer, painted 


by Awa Tsireh, New 


~ 
, . 


Mexico Indian artist 


ca. fk 


Taos Indian Pueblo nestles at the foot of the Sangre de Cristo Mountains. 


New Mexico 


The Land of Enchantment 


Your New Mexico visit will be so fascinating and so different—so filled with strange and 
beautiful sights and with unusual experiences that you’ll remember it all your life. 
Picturesque Indian pueblos, old villages where only Spanish is heard, the lingering savor of 
the Old West, vast plains and majestic mountains—are all here to be explored 

and enjoyed. Fine highways speed you along, and more than 1,600 motels, hotels and guest 


resorts offer both comfort and real Western hospitality. Come and see us this year! 


This coupon will bring you our 32 page booklet 
and a colorful, new folder on Indian Arts. 


Room 705, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Please send free: [] Official Highway Map, 
| () 32 Pg. booklet “‘Land of Enchantment,”’ 

[] New “‘Indian Arts’* Folder 


NAME. 





STREET. 





city 


PLEASE PRINT 








